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The Defeated Popular Candidate for the Republican 
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the Philippines as the Personal Representative of 
President Harding to Report on the Capacity of the 
Filipinos for Self-Government. Upon bis Findings 
will be Based the Future Policy of the Administration 
Towerds the Islands, which, by Reason of their 
Strategic Importance, have Become the Keys of 
’ World Empire. 
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THE KEYS OF THE WORLD — 


Can an Independent Filipino Republic Guarantee its Neutrality ? 


By George Bronson Rea 


ERIE Filipinos are again clamoring for immediate 
independence, “with, or without strings.” They 
don’t care how they get it, and to this end their 
legislature has voted a fund of 1,000,000 pesos to 
conduct a continuous propaganda to remind America 

of its promises. Let us go back and refresh our memory as to just 
what we have pledged ourselves to do for the Filipinos. 


President McKinley told us that: 


“The Philippines are ours, not to 
exploit, but to develop, to educate, to 
train in the scienee of self-govern- 
ment. This is the path of duty which 
we must follow or be recreant to a 
mighty trust committed to us.” 


President Roosevelt emphasized 
this by saying: 

“If we act so that the natives 
understand us to have made a definite 
promise, then we should live up to 
that promise. The Philippines, from 
amilitary standpoint, are a source of 
weakness to us. The present admin- 
istration has promised explicitly to 
let them go, and by its action has 
‘rendered it difficult to hold them 
against any serious foreign foe. These 
being the circumstances, the islands 
should at an early moment be given 
their independence.” 


Mr. Taft, when Secretary of War, 
repeated the above in the following 
words: 

_ “When they have learned the 
principles of successful popular self- 
government from a gradually enlarged 
experience therein we can discuss the 
question whether independence is 
what they desire and grant it or whet- 
her they prefer the retention of a 
loser association with the country 
which, by its guidance, has unselfishly 
ed them on to better conditions.” 

President Wilson in a message to 
the Filipino people, said: 

“We regard ourselves as trustees acting not for the advavt- 
‘ge of the United States but for the benefit of the people of 
the Philippine islands. Every step we take will be taken with 
‘view to the ultimate independence of the Islands and as a 
Pteparation for that independence.” 


Former Governor-General Smith, held that: 


_ “The holding of the Philippines, not for selfish exploita- 
‘on, but as a sacred trust for the benefit of those residing in 


Hon. W. CAMERON FORBES 


The Boston Philanthrophist and Millionaire, who 
Sacrificed a Brilliant a —— to Give brs 
best years of his Life to the carrying out 9 
American Ideals in the Philippines. He was 
Summarily ousted from the post of Governor- 
General by President Wilson. Ue is to accom- 
pany Major-General Wood in his tour of inspec- 
tion of the Philippines 


them, the establishment of a government, not for our satisfac- 
tion or for the expression of our theoretical views but for the 
happiness, peace, and prosperity of the Filipino people, the 
evolution of a government by Americans assisted by Filipinos, 
into a government of Filipinos assisted by Americans, and the 
education and preparation of the people for popular self- 
government was the broad policy of President McKinley, of 
President Roosevelt, of Governor 
Taft, of Governor-General Wright, of 
—— a and ~ al! their 
successors. It is the i e 
and its continuance wil, 7 we 


bring the Filipino race happy and 
conteuted to realization of its 


hopes and ideal rarely attained, rarely 
enjoyed, save through blood and 
tears.” 


All of which is summed up and 
reiterated in the Jones Act, passed by 
Congress on June 29, 1916: 


“It is, as it always has been, the 
purpose of the people of the United 
States to withdraw their sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon 
as a stable government can be estab- 
lished therein.” 

The record seems clear. The above 
promises made for and on behalf of the 
American people by their chosen re- 
presentatives must stand as the un- 
_ alterable policy of the nation, the 
’ plighted troth that we are in honor 
bound to live up to, this, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of vested interests 
created in the Islands with a full know- 
ledge of the conditions under which 
our government has retained them 
under its protection. As to whether 
it is wise or not, whether independence 
will destroy these investments and 
injure American and foreign trade, is 
beside “the question. The honor of 
the American people cannot be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents. -Investors who hazarded their money in Philippine 
enterprises did so with their eyes open, knowing full well that the 
day must sooner or later arrive when we would have to comply 
with our promises. The element of trade cannot and should not 
be permitted to enter into any consideration of the fitness of the 
Filipino to govern himself. If he has reached that stage where he 
is able to manage his own affairs, the time cannot be long delayed 
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when we must let him paddle his own canoe. The Filipinos 
insists that he has reached that stage. Is this true ? 


The Wilson administration acted upon the theory that to 
bring the Filipino to this stage it was only necessary to hand over 
the government to him and give him full rein. The original policy 
contemplated a preparatory schooling extending over two or 
three generations, so the native would be entirely liberated from 
the influence of the old Spanish cacique political system, and 
thoroughly trained in the practical operation of the more enlight- 
ened American idea of self-government. In pursuit of this pro- 
gram, republican administrations sent to the islands men who 
stood for all that was good in our national life, men who gave un- 
selfishly of the best that was in them in order that the Filipino 
might profit by their example. The Americans who made the 
Philippines what they are to-day, those pioneers who bore the 
burden in these far away islands of the Pacific, created a monu- 
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All reliable reports from the islands coincide in that the govern. 
ment is now lacking in efficiency, the wonderful system of roads 
has been permitted to deteriorate, the public health service js bad, 
the schools, the basis of the experiment, have run down, the cur. 
rency is unstable, and graft of the old Spanish type, is again in 
evidence. The solid foundation upon which the great structure of 
Filipino nationalism was to be built, was handed over to native 
politicians to complete. The picture recalis the grand palace 
that was to have been built opposite the Ayuntimiento in the olg 
walied city of Manila during the Spanish régime. The plans wer 
approved by Madrid, the foundations were laid, but the Walls 
of the edifice were never erected. The palace was carried on the 
official property returns as a completed building, the funds ap- 
propriated for its upkeep going into the pockets of the Captain. 
general or his henchmen. When the islands were turned over tg 
the United States, we receipted for one completed palace, which, — 
upon investigation, reduced itself to the foundations. 
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THE LADERS OF THE PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT ~ 


Mr. SERGIO OSMENA 
Speaker of the Philippine Assembly 


ment to American honesty and efficiency in colonial administration 
unequalled by any government in the world. As we glance down 
the roster of these administrators, from Taft to Forbes, the com- 
mission and department heads and scan the army register of past 
commanders, we find the names of men who made their mark, 
and returned to the home country richer in experience and better 
qualified and equipped to serve the nation in bigger and better 
things. 

Their work, however, went for naught as soon as Wilson was 
inaugurated. Governor-General Forbes, who gave the best years 
of his life, and considerable of his private fortune, to the great 
work of Philippine advancement, and developed the resources and 
public works of the islands, was ousted from office over night and 
within a week after the arrival of his successor many of the old 
and tried American bureau heads were discharged and natives 
elevated to their places. After eight years of Filipino direction, 
the standards set by the republican officials have disappeared. 


. 


Mr. MANUEL QUEZON 
President of the Senate 


At the expiration of eight years, or, since the republicaa 
architects were ousted from supervision over the erection of the | 
structure, the American people find flimsy nipa-thatched bamboo 
casas spread out over the solid concrete foundations intended for 
the greater and enduring 
disinterestedness. Instead 
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date of separation for a very brief period of years. We cannot 
always haggle with our wards over this point without incurring 
their enmity. We cannot go back over the past eight years. What 
has been done must stand as an accomplished fact. We cannot 
now say to the Filipino that the policy of Wilson and Harrison 
was a mistake, and he must return to the old system of tutelage, 
without creating resentment, and possible disorders, or even a 
recurrence of armed rebellion. We made the sacrifice once, but 
will never make it again. If the Filipinos are to be granted their 
independence as a result of our proclaimed policy, it would seem 
that now is as good a time as any to discharge our obligations. 
There are, however, other aspects to this problem. Unhap- 
pily for the Filipino, greater questions have arisen that must 
enter into the discussion and determine the date of severing the 
bond. The world has moved ahead in the past six years. The 
great problems of empire, of peace or war, have been shifted from 
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mighty forces clashing for supremacy in the Pacific and the right 
to exist in Asia. 3 

The present centre of world empire lies in India, the corner- 
stone of British prestige, the bulwark of Australia, the half-way 
house to New Zealand, Singapore and Hongkong, the base of the 
mighty structure of British trade and influence in Asia and the 
Pacific. Before the great war, the menace to the security of this 
empire came from the west. Gibraltar was the key, the first 
powerful fortress along the all-red-route to Bombay and Brisbane. 
With the collapse of Germany and the elimination of all danger 
from this quarter for another generation, the next possible menace 
arises from the East. Singapore supersedes Gibraltar as the 
strategic key to the British empire. From a position of negligible 
political importance, the Philippines have become the buffer between 
two great empires, the barrier to the expansion of the Monogolian 
race towards the south and southwest, the guarantee to Singapore’s 


The Fifth Philippine Legislatures in Joint Session, July 21, 1919 


Europe to Asia, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with the result 
that the Philippines lie in the very centre of the tremendous forces 
gathering momentum for another world upheaval. The world war 
tansformed the international status of the islands. The develop- 
ment of submarine warfare, necessitating many secret bases of 
mperations, singles out the islands as the ideal lair of the undersea 
“ror, and imposes upon their government the weighty obligation 
of being able at all times to maintain their neutrality in any future 
Conflict between the great naval powers. As long as the islands 
main under the strong control of the United States, their neu- 
tality is assured, but once this powerful protection is withdrawn, 
ey fall an easy prey to the first. power whose strategical interests 
“anand their employment as submarine bases. In the new line-up 
4 the Nations, the Philippines have become the “Keys of the 

orld,” the strategie centre of world empire, the buffer between 


position and the assurance to Australia and New Zealand that they 
will be permitted to work out their destinies without fear of Asiatic 
domination. On the other hand, the islands stand as a bulwark 
guaranteeing to Japan that her existence will never again be menaced 
from that direction. The neutrality of the Philippines is therefore 
a matter of grave importance to Britain, Japan and Australia. 
Like the Swiss, the Filipino must be prepared to fly to arms at 
moment‘s notice to defend a neutrality upon which rests his pre- 
cious independence. 

Tf we admit the possibility of future wars, v.hen we cannot 
ignore the strategical situation. Diplomats and statesmen may 
discuss international relations from altruistic angles, but behind 
them stands the general staff, whose duty is to lay plans for national 
defense against any and all possible enemies. They are cold- 
blooded and unsentimental, think in terms of strategy, and, in matters 
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of national security, dictate the policy of a government. The real 
question underlying the recognition of an independent Filipino 
republic would seem to be whether or not it could furnish acceptable 
guarantees to the larger nations that its numerous islands will not 
be employed in the event of war as secret bases for submarine 
activities against their squadrons and mercantile fleets, that their 
mountains and hill tops overlooking the sea lanes, will not conceal 
secret wireless stations betraying the movements of ships to the 
enemy? Independence carries with it heavy obligations. When- 
ever a people become too weak to discharge these obligations to 
stronger and better organized neighbors, the open pages of history 
tell us that their independence is sooner or later impaired and 
eventually disappears. Unquestionably, the American people 
would rise up in armed wrath against any unjustified or unprovoked 
assault upon the liberties and integrity of an independent Filipino 
republic, but they might wisely hestitate before plunging into 
hostilities in behalf of a people who made no move to discharge 
their international obligations in a whole-hearted manner. It 
goes without saying that a weak Filipino republic could never 
hope to fulfill its duties as a buffer in the clash of racial forces which 
each year seem to be growing in intensity in the Pacific. If this 
be true, then the first essential to Filipino independence would 
seem to lie in the creation of an army and navy strong enough to 


Justices of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands 


guard and patrol their immense coast lines and prevent the use of 
their numerous bays and reefs as bases for submarine operations. 
If the Filipino is to maintain his independence he must be trained to 
defend his neutrality. To sever the bond without such preparation 
is to invite ultimate disaster. The Filipinos should be called upon 
to pay the price and tax themselves in advance in order to cover 
the cost of this preparation, so, when the time arrives, they can stand 
alone and assume their obligations to their neighbors without 
falling back upon the United States to stand the burden. When 
the day arrivés to comply with our promises, there should be a 
complete political break, a definite understanding that the United 
States will never be called upon to act as their permanent guardian. 
Unless this is done, the American people must eventually be drawn 
into the swirl of Asiatic politics and ‘intrigue and forced to take a 
prominent part in the settlement of complex problems they had no 
part in creating. 

The Philippines are geographically a part of Asia. The day 
America withdraws, the islands will fall automatically under the 
sphere of influence of the strongest Asiatic power, and we will have 
no further voice in determining their strategical position. The 
Philippines will become another China, an island Siam, caught 
between the jaws of an international nut-cracker, and the world 
will be treated to a repetition of the intrigues which have brought 
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these countries to their present’ unenviable state. Bereft of 
the advantages derived from the operation of American tariff Jay, 
commerce and industry will languish and the revenues fall og 
When the time arrives, as it must, for the Filipino republic to 
approach the international money-lender for assistance, one by one 
the choicest islands will be earmarked as security, and unless th. 
natives are made of sterner stuff than their Asiatic mainland bpp. 
thern, it is not difficult to forsee their fate. If reports from the 
islands can be relied upon, the day is not far distant when the 
money-market of America will be closed to their government, and 
once the political separation becomes a fact, and Americans log 
interest in the islands, they will have to seek financial accommo. 
dation elsewhere. True, the United States might apply a “Pig 
Amendment”’ to cover the Philippines, but this means that we must 
stand as their permanent guardian. The people of America might 
object to that. 

There is another question that must be squarely faced before 
an independent Filipino republic can hope to enter the family of 
free nations. The most serious problem now before the world, js 
undoubtedly involved in an equitable solution of the so-called racial 
issue, or the right of the white man to exclude the Asiatic from his 
lands, and then follow him up in Asia and dictate what he shall or 
shall not do when his existence is at stake. The might of the United 


States has permitted the extension of our exclusion laws to the 
Philippines. We have closed the door of one Asiatic country 
against the entrance of another Asiatic people of similar race ant 
blood. We have taught the Filipino that the Chinese and Japanes, 
their nearest neighbors, are an economic menace, and, notwith | 
standing that for many centuries the Filipino has welcomed the 
Chinese and intermarried with them, they have accepted our dor 
trine of discrimination. 

The proposal to admit Chinese laborers to the islands recomment- 
ed some months ago by a Filipino agricultural congress called forth. 
a vigorous protest from the native labor unions, and a campaigt 
was launched under the leadership of Mr. Manual Quezon to keep 
the bars up. It is our firm conviction that when Mr. Quezon,’ 
playing to the labor vote of the islands, defeated this measure, li 
drove the last nail in the coffin of Filipino independence. It is wel 
for us to remember that although the Chinese and Japanesc gover 
ments and people may be willing to accept, for the present, at less, 
the Anglo-American conception of racial or economic inequality and 
bow down before the stern necessity of accepting our exclusion laws, 
they will never concede such a-right to another Asiatic peopl 
which they, in turn, hold as inferior. The extension of our & 
clusion laws to the Philippines, coupled with the land |aws pt 
hibiting foreign ownership, may be justified on the lofty grounds d 
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preserving the islands for the natives as long as they remain under 
var control, but at the same time it must be admitted that they 
constituted an unwarranted slight to China, and in the matter of the 
jand law agitation, an unnecessary humiliation to Japan. We 
have taught the Filipino the tricks of the demagog and cheap 
politician in appealing to race prejudices and passions. They have 
heen apt pupils. We must expect the inevitable consequences. 
An independent Filipino republic could never hope to embark upon 
an international career, even under the guardianship of the league 
or the protection of the United States, with an Asiatic exclusion 
law written into its statute books. When the time arrives to launch 
the new republic as a going concern, it must, of a necessity, start 
with its own treaties of amity and commerce with the rest of the 
yorld. China and Japan are most important members of the 
international family, and unless the United States government is 
villing to take upon its own shoulders the responsibility for a per- 
manent solution of the racial problem, the new republic must enter 
the family of free nations on a plane of full equality with its Asiatic 
neighbors. To encourage the Filipino to stir up racial antagonisms 
while under our tutelage, implies that when the time arrives, the 
United States may be compromised to uphold the doctrine. If we 
refuse to do this, then an independent Filipino republic discrimi- 
nating against other Asiatics, is an idle dream. Unless Americans 
are willing to carry their ideas on the racial question to the extremity 
of going to war for the purpose of preserving the Philippines for the 
Filipinos, further racial agitation in the islands sounds the death 
knell to the aspirations of the Filipino people. 

An independent Filipino republic with the doors open to Asiatic 
immigration, means that sooner or later the Malay will pass under 
the economic domination of the Chinese or Japanese in the same 
manner that his race in other parts of the Far East have gone down 
in the struggle for existence before the economic superiority of the 
yelow man. A strong Filipino republic could enact stringent laws 
against foreign ownership of land and preserve its heritage. A 
weak, impecunious government having recourse to the money- 
lender would be unable to enforce such a law, and in the end would 
have to admit foreign ownership and so open the door to the Chinese 
or more enterprising Japanese. Malay independence must in- 
evitably lead to economic servitude. 


There are other aspects to the question of Filipino independ- 
ence, but the above are the two most important that must be taken 
into immediate consideration. The Filipinos declare that they can 
manage their own affairs and desire immediate independence. 
There is no sense or justice in holding a people against their will, 
and in a show-down, the American people would never again send 
an army to the islands to enforce their rule. What is the solution ? 
Would it be unfair to call upon the Filipinos to prepare themselves 
to discharge their international obligations by being in a position 
to guarantee and safeguard their neutrality ? Must they not face 
the truth that they are an Asiatic nation, and must open their doors 
to their neighbors? Must they not be told kindly yet firmly, 
that they must readjust their tariff and internal revenue systems in 
order to meet the requirements of a budget calling for a heavy army 
and navy expenditure ? If their revenues are inadequate to meet 
the strain and they have to borrow, can they look to America for 
financial aid when their lands are closed to the investment of 
foreign capital. 

Every honorable American, especially those who have given of 
their time and experience or contributed in any way to the success 
of our national experiment in the islands, has only the highest 
interests of our wards at heart. They look forward with hope and 
pride to the day when the Filipinos can take their place in the world, 
a self-governing, self-respecting nation. There is no desire to extend 
the tutelage one hour beyond the time required to carry out the 
original policy. All that they can hope for in return for their 
labor and sacrifices, is that the experiment will prove a success, that 
the Filipino will not slump back to political slavery, and he will be 
able to safeguard the priceless boon of liberty that has been handed 
‘o him without having to pass through the trials that all other 
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can imagine a well equipped and efficient police service operating in 
and adjacent to the main centres of population, but it is difficult 
to visualize such protection being extended to Mindanao or the 
Sulu group. In the event of war between any of the great powers, 
the test of independence will be the capacity of the Filipinos to 
preserve their neutrality. ss 2 


Quo Vadis ! 


With these facts before us, it is well that Americans should 
stop and fit them into the general Far Eastern situation and ask 
themselves fairly where they are going. We crossed the Pacific 
and assumed the gigantic task of guaranteeing the integrity of 
China, as part of our “open door” policy, at a time when a secret 
alliance existed between China and Russia directed against Japan. 
We have gone further and extended the doctrine to cover Mongolia 
and Manchuria. We have injected ourselves into the centre of the 
Asiatic cockpit where the great racial problem must eventually be 
solved and now stand between the two great antagonists. We have 
attempted to preserve the integrity of Russia at a time when her 
red armies are crushing out the independence of other peoples who 
lie in the path of their forward march towards the traditional Mus- 
covite goal in India. We have excluded the Mongolian from our 
shores and extended the doctrine to the Philippines, thusforcing him _ 
into Asia to seek the future of his race. We then come tothe aid and 
comfort of Russia in order that she may perpetuate her hold upon 
lands stolen from the yellow man and now required for his expan- 
sion. We say to Japan, that she cannot be permitted to defend 
herself in Inner Mongolia against a “menace from the direction of _ 
Urga,” yet we have the most unimpeachable, first-hand evidence 
that our interest in these regions dates from our acquisition of a 
railway contract that was designed to compel Japan to sell out the 
South Manchuria Railway, or failing in this, to make her position 
in this territory untenable. 

We have done our best to internationalize the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and induce Japan to evacuate Eastern Siberia. 
In the Philippines we stand as the buffer of empire, the 
guardian to Britain’s position in India, the barrier against the 
expansion of the Mongolian race southwards towards Australia, 
the sponsor for the security of Japan’s position in the event of 
another upheaval. With Singapore transformed into the Gibraltar 
of the East, the Philippines becomes the guardian of the other 
passages between the Indian and Pacific Oceans. The islands 
are keys to empire. The keeper of the keys must inspire respect 
and confidence and give proof of his ability to hold them. The 
fate of strong nations is in his keeping. Can the Filipino discharge 
his obligations to his neighbors? If so, he can remain the keeper 
of the keys. If he fails, the keys will be taken from him. If 
America is to continue to apply policies and doctrines in Eastern 
Asia and toinsist upon standing between Japan and a solution to her 
vital and pressing problems, then the keys must remain in our 
possession, and we must, as Mr. Daniels recently reminded us, have 
a navy large enough to “‘lick all creation.” If, on the other hand, 
we will be content to have this racial problem shifted from our 
shoulders on to those who created the issue, and permit Japan to 
solve her own problems in her own way, we can safely hand over the 
keys and get out of the islands as quickly as we can. As long as 
we hold the Philippines, we must face the necessity of maintaining 
a huge fleet, and even then, their possession wili always be a source | 
of weakness to us. We have insisted upon having a voice in these 
complex Asiatic problems, and our friends in Europe have quietly 
“slipped the buck over to us.” Will we hold it and continue te 
play against a stacked deck, or will we call for a new deal with the 
cards face up on the table ? 
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A Coal Field at Cebu Mill and Cyanide Plant at Antsmok 


Mineral Production m the Philippine 
Islands in 1919 


By Warren D. Smith of the Bureau of Science 


HE grand total of mineral production for 1919 shows (b) No silver is mined separately, but a small amount is alloyed 
. a slight increase over that for 1918. The total for with the gold. 
1918 amounted to Pesos 6,533,354. Such figures for (c) Estimated. 
_ = are = sites — Se = the ‘Taste 2.—Pumarrise Gotp Propuotion By Distarons Bos 1919. | 
industry is advan’ a continue 0 80. eats ; E : 
With the advent of more settled conditions and more normal Disteicts: Quantity ‘ vous 
times, the mining industry should take a long step forward in the : Fine grams * Pesos. * 
year to come. With the ibility of production jn the near Ambos Camarines ..- toe ++ 327,189 434,910 
future from oil wells in the Islands the figures for future years Masbate ---  *** Je ae 953,985 1,268,065 
should show marked increase. Mountain Province abe 684,113 909,34 
Miscellaneous a Se SEE 5,364 7,10 7 
Tassie 1—MrneraL PRropucts OF THE Purine ISLANDS 
yor THE Cavenpar Year 1919. Total ... 9-1. + 1,970,651 2,619,448 
Product. Quantity. Value. Gold—The gold production is still highest of all the mineral 
Pesos (a) mined in the Philippines and the industry remains practically 
METALLIC : in the hands of Americans. Some of the reasons for this are here 
Tron me ... metric tons 67 34,964 given. 
Iron Ore... ---_-—« metric tons 18,598 92,990 The mining and milling of gold according to modern practite | 
Silver (b) ... --- _‘fine grams 261,558 18,828 call for very expert knowledge which Filipinos have not yet acquil- 
Gold op oop 3 SENS 1,970,651 2,619,449 ed; and, furthermore, Filipino capital has not up to date beet 
= willing to venture very much in this form of business. The Aroroy 
Total value of metallic _. vae_-—« 2,766,231 district on Masbate Teland still leads all others, owing to the om 
Non-METALLIC : tinuous operation of its two substantial mines, the Colorado and / 
Asbestos ..- _.. metric tons 375 37,500 the Syndicate. Benguet with its single large producer is a clos” 
Bituminous Rock... metric tons 1,400 21,000 second. The Paracale district is a poor third. Except for the 
Brick and tile (c)... 200,000 operation of one dredge and one small stamp mill, the district 
Clay (pottery) (¢).-- 500,000 8 exceedingly inactive. 
_ Cement «.- ... barrels 10,396 124,752 Silver.—All silver produced in the Philippines is found alloyed 
Coal is _.. metric tons 32,892 322,300 with gold. Some ores carry as much as five ounces of silver t0 
_ Lime (ce) + * metric tons 20,000 534,000 one of gold. . 
‘Sand and Gravel (c) cubic meters 403,986 588,379 Asbestos.—A very encouraging output in the asbestos industt} ” 
Stone (c) - _..  eubie meters 404,709 832,630 can be recorded. Asbestos products reached the value of Peat 
Salt (ec) --- ...  Inetric tons 32,000 900,000 37,500 for 1919, as against Pesos 5,250 for 1918. All of them 
Sulphur... ... metric tons 12 1,680 asbestos comes from Barayen River in Hocos Norte. 
Mineral Waters (c) _ liters 225,000 60,000 Cement.—The Rizal Cement Company, at Binangon®® pie 
duced 10,396 barrels of cement in 1919; but the failure of tit | 
Total value of non-metallic ... sia. 822,24) comocen: has caused the cessation of cement manufacture in ¥ 
4,62°,°*" philippines for the present. It is to be hoped that the new Nation / 
Grand total... ae se a. 9,388,472 Cement Company, much more favorably located at Naga, Cebl; 
(a). One peso Philippine currency eq als 100 centavos, normally will put this industry where it belongs. eo. | 


equals 50 cents United States currency. ~ * One gram fine gold = 1.32923 pesos. 
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Tongshan Colliery—General View 


The Kailan 


N the Ist July, 1912, a working agreement was 

entered into by the Chinese Engineering and 

Mining Company, Limited, a British Company re- 

gistered in London, and The Lanchow Mining 

Company, a purely Chinese Company operating under 
the laws of China. Under this agreement, the management in 
China of both concerns was handed over to the Kailan Mining 
Administration. 

The Chinese Engineering and Mining Company, Limited was 
popularly known in China as the Kaiping Company, and the word 
“Kai-lan” is one of those mulium in parvo words to which the 
Chinese language readily lends itself, made up of the first syllables 
of the words “Kai-ping” and “Lan-chow.” All the mines and 
properties of the two Companies in China are now controlled by 
the Kailan Mining Administration. 


Tongshan Colliery—Boiler House 


Coal Mines 


The aggregate paid-up capital of the two Companies amounts 
to two millions sterling, whilst £1,200,000 has been raised on 
six per cent. first mortgage debentures (““Kailan bonds”), which 
are being redeemed at the rate of £24,000 per annum. 

The head office of the Kailan Mining Administration is at 
Tientsin, where accommodation is at present found in temporary 
offices, pending the erection of new buildings. : 

SiruaTIoN OF THE Mrnes.—The coal mining concession is 
situated in the Kaiping district of the province of Chihli, North 

The mines are served by the Peking-Mukden Railway, which 
connects them with Tientsin, a great trade centre of over 800,000 
inhabitants 81 miles away, and Peking, at a distance of 160 miles. 
To the river port of Tongku (for Taku Bar) and to the deep-water 
port of Chinwangtao the distances are 50 and 80 miles respectively. 
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Linsi Turbo Alternators 
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Tongshan Colliery—Power House 


At Tongku the Administration has a large stacking yard and 
wharf for the bunkering of ships running to Tientsin or Taku Bar. 

GroLocicaL.—The coal seams of the Kaiping basin form part 
of @ synclinal formation of permo-carboniferous age, and are super- 
imposed on a thick bed of carboniferous limestone, a characteristic 
peculiar to all coal deposits in China. The seams outcrop in the 
low hills lying to the north of the coalfield. 

Thirteen different seams of coal have been proved. At the 
south-western end of the basin, the aggregate thickness of coal 
is 40 to 60 feet at Tongshan Colliery. Passing along the outcrops 
towards the north-east, the aggregate thickness at Machiako 
Colliery reaches 60 to 80 feet, and at Chaokochwang 80 to 90 feet, 
whence it decreases until at Linsi Colliery at the eastern extremity 
the thickness is again 40 to 50 feet. To the south and south-east 


Chao Ko Chwang Colliery—General View 


no outcrops are visible, the seams being covered by an alluvial 
deposit, and this part of the field has not, so far, been exploited, 
At present, the known deposits of coal in these measures down 
to a depth of 3,000 feet are estimated to amount to over one thou- 
sand million tons. 

The general cross section on page 224 shows what is presumed 
to be the approximate shape of the basin, only the edges of 
which have been exploited. Like all other coal measures, the 
several seams of the Kaiping basin must have originally been 
deposited in horizontal beds. During one of the several geological 
ages which have since passed, a great upheaval occurred which 
resulted in these measures assuming their present cup-shaped or 
synclinal form. Away to the west, there are indications that the 
edge of the cup was bent right over forming an anti-clinal. This 
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Ma Chia Ko Colliery—Fit Head Installation 


great distortion of the strata has resulted in the seams in this part 
of the field beceming much broken and frequent faults are there 
encountered. 

As often happens, beds of fireclay underlie the seams of coal. 
Fireclay is, in fact, presumed to be the soil in which the plants 
grew which time has converted into coal. 

TonGsHAN CoLtrery.—In very early times, the natives of the 


Kaiping district contented themselves with quarrying the outcrop . 


coal, and it is recorded that coal was mined by these primitive 
methods at Tongshan during the later years of the Ming dynasty, 
or some three hundred years ago. Modern methods of working 
were first introduced in 1878 at Tongshan Mine, this being the first 
occasion that foreign mining methods were adopted in China. 
Three large shafts of 14 to 16 feet diameter have now been carried 
toa maximum depth of fifteen hundred feet, and the capacity of 
the present equipment is fully 2,000 tons a day. The power 
station at Tongshan contains three alternators, each capable of 
developing 1,200 kilowatts. The principal engineering work- 
shops have been established at this colliery, where all the heavier 
repair work, as well as a large amount of manufacture, are carried 
on. The shops are capable of turning out heavy castings, centrifu- 
gal pumps, ventilating fans, railway cars, heapstead gear, and 
generally all the minor engineering and fittng work required about 
the mines. 

Ma Cuta Ko.—Ma Chia Ko Mine has a maximum daily capacity 

of 2,500 tons. The electrical equipment consists of one alternator 
of 1,100 kilowatts and one sub-station where current derived from 
| Linsi Mine at 30,000 volts is transformed at 2,200 volts. 
Cxao Ko Cawanc.—Like Ma Chia Ko, the Chao Ko Chwang 
| Colliery is comparatively new, and the workings have attained a 
maximum depth of only 900 feet, from which level coal is delivered 
through three shafts of 13 to 15 feet diameter. The output of this 
mine is, however, greater than that of any mine outside America. 
At present, 5,500 tons of coal a day are produced, and it is antici- 
pated that very shertly the output will reach 6,500 tons daily. 

There is no power station at Chao Ko Chwang, all the current 
required here being transmitted from Linsi. 

Linst CottrgRy.—The Linsi Mine is the main centre for pro- 
duction of power. Here is also situated the washing plant, _where 
the lower grades of coal are cleaned. 

The output of this mine is at present 3,500 tons a day, and 
will shortly be increased to 4,500 tons. The two vertical shafts 
of - on 15 feet diameter have heen carried to a depth of a thou- 
sand feet 

The electrical equipment comprises two alternators of 1,200 
kilowatts and two turbo-alternators of 3,000 kilowatts each. Two 


hew turbo-alternators of 6,000 kilowatts each are now being instal-— 


led in place of the small alternators. When these alterations 
have been completed, the capacity of this central station will be 
18,000 kilowatts. For the distribution of this power to other 
mines two high-tension lines have been erected, so that the risk 
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of any temporary breakage cutting off one of the mines from the 


source of power is reduced to a minimum. 
plant has been in service since 1915, and is 


SE. E = os 
is of the jase snodece sans ae ane ‘compare favorably with the 
aronet see be ee Elec- 
trical machinery is used ‘There are over 200 electric 
mats ood oe Practically 


Fer aloes tinasiee GAA 10 lavemincias ce a 
ployed and 340 wagons, with a capacity of over 4,000 tons. ; 
Haulage underground is effected by 1,100 mules and 6,000 
coal tubs with a capacity of over 2,400 tons. Tramways for the 
haulage of coal underground constitute at each mine a very complete 
system, all main mule roads being double-tracked throughout their 
entire length, and in the older mines, : from one end of. 
the workings ts the thir Sie a aaa All main galleries 


in place of the mules at present in use is being considered. i 
The labor force employed amounts to 15,000 men under- 
ground and 7,000 on the surface, or a total of over 22,000 men. 
Some idea of the mines’ requirements of material may be given 
by the following figures of annual consumption :— 


Clinker Bricks (Manufactured by the Admin- 


istration and used = ———- 15,000,000 
Dynamite 50 tons 
Other Explosives ; os 25. 5, 
Mining Timber to Value of ... $500,000 
Structural Steel and Iron to Value a $250,000 


Ovutrut.—The maximum daily output from each mine under 
existing conditions is estimated to be :-— 


Tongshan... 2,000 tons 
Ma Chia Ko ... 2,500, 
Chao Ko Chwang 6,500 ,, 
Linsi ... aa 3,500 ,, 
Total for all mines 14,500 a2 


A new mine is now being equipped at Tang Chia Chwang, 
between Chao Ko Chwang and Linsi, designed for a daily output 
of from 4,000 to 5,000 tons. With this mine in full working order 
the output from the Administration’s mines should considerably 
exceed 20,000 tons per diem. - 

The actual output of coal during the seven years which have 
passed since the formation of the Kailan Mining Administration 
is as follows :— 

Year “= 30th June, 1913 
1914 
-e oo 1915 
1916 
1917 


1,700,000 tons 
2,500,000, 
2,800,000 __,, 
2,900,000 ,, 
3,000,000, 

- 1918 3,250,000 

1919 3,400,000 
The production for the year 1919-20 will exceed 4,000,000 tons. 


Grapes or Coat aND THEIR UsEs.—Kaiping coal is in use 
throughout the Far East. Direct shipments are made to Shanghai 
and Yangtze River ports, Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, Hongkong, 
Canton, Bangkok, Singapore, Java, Manila, Japan, Korea, Man- 
churia, and all minor ports within this area. To possible users of 
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Machiako Colliery—General View 


Kaiping coal, the following description of the principal grades, 
their properties and uses, may be found useful. ; 
All coal produced from the Kaiping field is bituminous and 


coking. It has a high percentage of volatile matter, ranging from © 


24 per cent. to 37 per cent. The sulphur content averages about 
one per cent. The yield of ash varies in the different grades, 


Navy Lume—This is the highest grade of coal produced by 


the Administration; as the quantity available is limited, it is reserved — 


almost exclusively for the Chinese, British, and foreign navies 
in the Far East. 


Loco. Lump.—Locomotive lump is in great demand throughont 
the Far East, wherever a high-grade lump coal is required. It is 
carefully picked and hand-screened to compete with the highest 
grades of Japanese coal. It is especially used as a bunker coal 
and as a locomotive fuel. In order to reduce the cost, however, 
it is most frequently mixed with slack coal, either in a fixed pro- 
portion, or in the form of “run-of-mine.” Amongst the users of 
this grade for marine boilers may be mentioned :— 

The British Navy. 

Messrs. Butterfield & Swire. 

China Merchants Steam Navigation Company. 

Chinese Maritime Customs. 

Haiho Conservancy, Tientsin. 

Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 

Whangpoo Conservancy, Shanghai. 

Shanghai Dock and Engineering Co. Ltd. ' 

New Engineering and Shipbuilding Works. 
besides most of the ocean steamship companies visiting the Far 
East. 

As a locomotive fuel it is used by the 


Chinese Government Railways. 
Korean Railways. 
Japanese Government Railways. 

Five-Szam Stack.—For over 40 years the merits of this grade 
of coal have been appreciated where a slack coal of high calorific 
value is essential. It is generally recognized as the best grade of 
slack coal available in the Far East. 

No. 1 Stack anp No. 2 Stack —These two grades are ge- 
nerally similar in character, the only difference being that No. 2 
has a slightly greater proportion of ash. Both are eminently 
suited for use in boilers of all descriptions. Many of the largest 
plants in the Far East have been specially designed to secure the 
maximum economy when burning this slack coal. 

For such purposes as brick and lime burning, oil milling, 
samshu distilling, and such minor industries, No. 2 slack, on account 
of its lesser cost, is the more popular grade. For steam-raising 
purposes, a decision as to whether No. 5 seam, No. 1 slack or No.2 
slack is the more economical fue! must depend upon the boiler 


power available and the distance from the port of shipment to the, 


place where the plant is located. It is obvious that at more distant 
points the use high-grade fuel becomes, relatively, more economical 

Hovsznotp Lume—This grade of lump coal is produced 
from the Linsi Mine, and though inferior to loco. lump as a steal 
raising fuel by reason of its greater yield of ash, it is very suitable 
for household purposes, as it lights easily and burns freely. 

Wasuep CoaL.—Three grades of washed coal are now mat: 
keted. For certain purposes washed coal has an advantage, @ 
that the variation of the ash percentage is very small, it being 
possible to control this with considerable accuracy during the 
process of manufacture. 

Wasnep nurs are of such size that they pass through at 
inch ring, but are retained by a }-inch mesh. These nuts ae” 
great demand for bunkers and for steam-raising purpose’ 
generally, where shortage of boiler power necessitates working t 
boilers beyond their normal rate. At present the demand for thi 
grade far exceeds the available supply. 

WasHep Stack or Dust.—This grade is similar to: 
washed nuts in general composition and calorific value, and # 
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Linsi Colliery 


used in similar circumstances, i.e., in cases where it is necessary 
to get full valve from the boilers. 

Japan Dust.—This is a special grade of washed coal for 
coke-making purposes. It is shipped in very large quantities to 
Japan, where it-is converted into coke for use in blast furnaces. 


Firrine or Karprye Coars.—It may be useful to include some 


detailed advice as to the best way of firing with Kaiping coals. 

The coal chould be spread over the grate in a layer not 
exceeding four or five inches in thickness. Better results would 
follow the sprinkling of the fuel in a very light manner in layers 
of two inches. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that light firing is 
essential to the best results. Difficulty is often experienced in 
getting these directions carried out by Chinese stokers, who find 
it more convenient to load the furnaces heavily, in order to have 
longer rests. The coal should be laid on in small quantities at 
a time and be spread over a red fire. The frequent use of a slice 
bar is preferable to the use of a fire rake. A light T slice bar, 
as per sketch, has been found to give most satisfactory results, as 
furnace doors are not kept open so long when using the slice, pre- 
venting the entrance of cold air to the furnace. 

Where tubular boilers, such as those manufactured by Messrs. 
Babeock and Wilcox, and mechanical stokers are in use, it is essen- 
tial that the brick arch should be constructed in a suitable way 


A Corner of Linsi Power Station, Turbo-Alternators 
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Steamers Awaiting Turn to Load Coal 


if the best results are to be obtained. For a slow burning coal, 
such as Kaiping coal, ample space must be allowed for the flame 
to develop. In the diagram opposite, figure “A” shows a design 
of brick arch from which good results cannot be expected when 
using Kaiping coal. It is, however, a simple matter to alter the 
brick arch to the design shown in figure “B.” The trifling cost of 
such an alteration will be amply repaid by the saving in fuel con- 
sumption. In one recent instance, the efficiency of a boiler using 


~ Kaiping slack was increased by twenty per cent. by a simple altera- 


tion of this kind. 

Coxr.—The Administration’s special coke is a first-class hard, 
close-grained and clean product, with low percentages of ash 
and sulphur. No better coke is produced in the Far East. For 
metallurgical purposes it is in all respects eminently suitable. 

Coke is shipped either in bulk or packed in special wicker 
baskets, which reduce breakage to a minimum. 

AFFORESTATION.—In consequence of the difficulty of securing 
adequate supplies of pit props and other timber in North China, the 
Administration and its predecessors have been engaged in the 
extensive afforestation of their large holdings of agricultural land 
in Chihli province. It is hoped that the Administration will be 
able to commence cutting its own timber within the next year, 
and at no very distant date to meet the whole of its mining timber 
requirements from its own forests. 
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NOTE. —— Coal Seams 
——— fireclay Seams 


Rerractory Bricks an Ancient Inpustry.—Throughout 
the Kaiping coal basin there were formerly extensive deposits 
of very plastic clays, capable of vitrification at a relatively low 
temperature. Hence the district has for many centuries been 
famous for the coarser forms of pottery. The exhaustion of clays 
with these properties will shortly terminate one of the world’s 
most Ancient Industries, and the local potters, with their natural 
talent for clay manipulation, are gradually being employed by the 
Administration in the manufacture of firebricks. 

Extensive Derprostrs.—The deposits of true fireclays have 
been practically untouched by these ancient enterprises, and the 
whole of the outcropping fireclay seams, extending over a distance 
of about twenty miles, await exploitation, assuring an ample supply 
of raw material to meet all possible requirements for many years 
to come. 


Firebrick Factory, Tongshan 
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Cuass or CLays.—The fireclays generally resemble the best 
examples of Stourbridge clays. One large seam, however, is 
especially interesting, in that it contains alumina in the proportion — 
of 44 per cent., with ferric oxide, lime and alkalies in small quantities. 

Crass or Bricks.—The firebricks manufactured by the Ad- 
ministration are classed as chamotte bricks, as distinct from silica, 
magnesite, chrome, bauxite and other specialities in demand for | 
particular metallurgical purposes. They are, however, produced 
in first, second and third grades, which cover so wide a range in 
chemical analyses, crushing strength and resistance to abrasion, 
that they will be found suitable for most of the industries requiring 
refractory clay products in the Far East. 


— 


A New Limer for the Orient 


The Admiral Line office in Shanghai has received cable 
advice from their head office in Seattle to the effect that the 
8.8. Wenaichee—the first of the five new passenger liners allotted — 
to this company by the United States Shipping Board, arrived 
at Los Angeles on March 30th en route for Seattle, from where — 
she will start on her first Trans-Pacific voyage on April 9th. 

Representing an investment of $6,500,000, the palatial new linet 
sailed from New York March 12th. She touched at Havant,” 
Cuba, Panama Canal, Ios Angeles and San Francisco. At Seattle, 
which will be her home port, she will be officially weleomed by the — 
Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club. 

Among the prominent passengers aboard when she arrives # 
Shanghai April 26th will be Major-General Leonard Wood ant” 
staff, Captain Robert Dollar, Ex-Governor Forbes of the Philip- 
pine Islands, Mr. Chester Thorne, one of the principal bankers 
the Pacific Coast, and also a Director of the Admiral Line, together 
with several newspaper correspondents. 

The result of the trial trip of the s.s. Wenatchee, held March | 
2nd, exceeded e . She made as high as 20.5 knots pe 
hour, with an average of 18.75 knots for the trip. : 
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‘ Peace in the Orient 


A Possible Factor Against It 
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Ew trend of events in the Far East, the imbroglio in 
which we are seemingly to become involved, infer 

that unconsciously or wilfully are we playing into the 

hands of Bolshevism. To dissent from this view is 

to play the part of the ostrich. It must be faced. 
Were world progress not better guaranteed by a continuation of 
industrialism, and world progress in this instance intentions actual 
benefits for a majority, then Japan, Great Britain and the United 
States could well afford to don blinkers while the march of fanatism 
moves by. It moves by, we are told, and existing conditions cannot 
afford to look on in casual fashion. Already violence asserts itself. 
The veritable Hun is knocking at the door and in no embarrassed 
manner. The noise has been heard, but we have believed it to 
be the blusterings of a harmless giant drunkard, reeling in his self- 
intoxication. But now has come a warning, a real warning to 
which we must take heed if we are not to suddenly find ourselves 
enmeshed inextricably. The warning comes from the pen of Leo 
Pasvolsky. His name is not altogether inspiring, that is to say the 
sound of it, but, to quote the Shakespearean contribution, ““What’s 
ina name!” And we must overlook the fact that our tongues have 
become somewhat tied as we pronounce the name Pasvolsky, 
more especially when his pen discloses so much that seems surely 
to be truth. 

We are informed that in China there can be no agrarian move- 
ment such as was a great factor in the Russian revolution for the 
reason that there are no extensive holdings, also that there is no 
actually felt exploitation of the people. As this is written comes 
news that Lenin admits failure of his Soviet scheme. A despateli 
to the New York Herald states that the dictator fears he has 
“Become respectable” also that he now believes that farmers and 
capitalists must own land privately. It is intimated that Krassin, 
the Soviet trade mission head to London, will lead new business 
interests which will be allowed some power. 
it is true more especially since Lenin is further credited with the 
statement that “nobody was so mad as to expect world revolution, 
and therefore, agreements with the Bourgeoise governments were 
indispensable.” 

There were no need to continue this exposition of the Bolshevik 
menace to the peace of the Orient if the report above recorded 
were infallible. No menace would exist, for a trading Russia could 
not thrive if Soviet propaganda and schemes to overthrow the 
equilibrium of the world emanated from its headquarters, but there 
is cause to be dubious and the report might be one of many similar 
that have found their way into the world press to be contradicted 
or ignored as untruthful in the course of time. Each has its origin 
and purpose which is either entirely frustrated or partially successful. 
To discontinue opposition to a seeming or obvious menace is, under 
these conditions, to invite a possible disaster. Bolshevik intentions 
in the Far East as expounded or explained by Leo Pasvolsky will 
thus continue in their presentation. 

After dealing with the agrarian movement and the exploitation 
of the people the question is asked “What must Russia do then to 
Persuale a change in China’s status ?” Comes the reply, “Soviet 
Russia is trying to show China that the chief cause of her present 


This is astonishing if - 


8 
“ Revolution in the Orient, sweeping like wildfire through all the expanses of 
Asia—that is the ideal of communism. Revolution, as conceived by the 5 
communist movement, is and must be a world-wide affair.”—Leo Pasvolsky, | 
8 
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state of affairs lies in the fact of her economic dependence upon the 
particular power which holds the protectorate or control over her.” 
It is the Soviets’ task to render sufficient assistance to a movement 
which will liberate China so that she may exact from her in return 
pledges to accept a Soviet form of government once their own 
independence or complete liberation is achieved. 

There then follows considerations upon which the Soviet plan 
in the Far East was built. In detail they are: China has for 
her neighbors two powers which are antagonistic to each other— 
namely, Japan and Soviet Russia. As long as the Anfu group 
remained in power and continued its pro-Japanese orientation the 
chances of any influence in the affairs of China that could be exerted 
by Soviet Russia was very small. On the other hand the policy 
pursued by the Anfu group never became popular among the masses 
of the people in China. There had been a growing and wide-spread 
opposition to the Japanese. This opposition was counted upon by 
the Soviet agents as a possible instrument for the overthrow of the 
pro-Japanese régime. They expected that if properly stimulated 
and directed this popular opposition would eventually transfer its 
resentment against the Japanese to the whole Anfu group and its 
régime, fastening upon it the blame for the Japanese domination. 
If such transferred resentment could result in the overthrow of the 
Anfu régime, it was reasonable to expect, according to Soviet 
diplomacy, that its successor in power, having broken with the 
Japanese orientations, would have to seek a rapprochement with 
the other of China’s neighbors—that is, with Soviet Russia. 

It is claimed that the Soviet di has been successful in 
carrying out practically the whole of this plan. It is not improbable 
that the state of affairs in China (up to this point) had arrived 
through other causes, so happening as to have been the possible 
result of Bolshevik machinations. There is reason to believe so. 
The Anfu club is extinct, but intrigues other than Russian might 
easily have been the cause, and there are some students of Chinese 
affairs who will claim that they were. This article does not purpose 
to make any definite assertion the point. Russian in- 
trigue might have been responsible, and for this reason the Soviet’s 


unquestionably 
the imminence of a definite Chinese orientation in favor of, and in 
the direction of, Soviet. Russia. To the Soviet way of thinking a 
break with Japan will come soon. Refusal on the part of the 
Chinese government to continue recognition of the Russian am- 
bassador remaining in Peking after the overthrow of Russia's 
provisional government was considered logically a preliminary step — 
to the negotiations which China was expected to inaugurate with 
Moscow. 

Following upon the lea of Giest Britein in negotiating = 
trade treaty with Soviet Russia the Chinese have themselves been 
in close touch with the Bolsheviks as is evidenced in a message from 
Peking which advises that at the suggestion of Dr. Wellington Koo 
the Chinese government receiving Soviet delegates 
sent from Moscow holding a similar position to that of Mr. Krassin’s 
mission to London. ae ee ee Ss pe 
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the assumption that eventualities in China have taken shape as 
a result of Soviet initiative. Before this transpired, another event 
to encourage Soviet Russia was the Chinese mission to Moscow 
headed by General Chang See-lin, one of the younger followers of 
General Wu Pei-fu. A memorandum was delivered to this Chinese 
military individual last October, so it is stated in the Pasvolsky 
article, and in it were intimated the basic conditions of the treaty 
which the Soviet was willing to sign with China. The memo was 
transmitted to Peking and if the Soviet mission to Peking as re- 
commended by Dr. Wellington Koo is a result, then there is more 
' peason to believe that the trend of events in China is a result of 
Soviet instigation. 

Continuing his article Mr. Pasvolsky says that the Anti-Ja- 
panese section in China perceives a possible encounter with Japan. 
It is what the Soviet desires and under the Soviet’s guidance and 
assistance. She is trying to push China into such an eventuality, 
it is stated. The Chinese delegate, Lai, at the second Congress of 
the Third International is reported to have said, “China was refused 
everything at the Paris Peace Conference.” Strikes and discontent 
are claimed to be the result. Certain it is that a student upheaval 
followed upon the peace conference, the cry “Shantung for the 
Chinese” making itself heard throughout the treaty ports, but 
taking everything into consideration there is no real discontent in 
China although the Bolsheviks would have the world believe so. 
‘At all events, the political situation in China, resulting from the 
enmities aroused by the sympathies and antipathies towards the 
Japanese is just the kind of opportunity that the Third International 
- wish for. Mr. Pasvolsky says that the stage is rapidly being set in 
China for the possible tragic farce of a revolution that may result 
in the establishment there of a Soviet state. Those who believe 
that they understand China and the Chinese will not admit that 
the country can be stirred to resent or to take part in any movement 
which may come about through the aspirations of a military or 
political party. They will no doubt feel that a lethargic and 
indifferent attitude will be presented to any overtures designed 
to convert the main body of the people, peace-loving and con- 
tented as it is. Whatever may happen in China, even a complete 
reversal to a control over the country as was exercised in days of 
yore, apathetic acceptance of the state will show itself on the 
surface, undisturbing, in the main, the every-day, matter-of-fact 
routine that has been in vogue for the last five thousand years. 
Other students of Chinese affairs may coincide with Mr. Pasvolsky’s 
views. They might believe with him that the storm of a communist 
revolution which he says is brewing so ominously in China at the 
present time might be so effective that should it break out, no 
better signal or stimulus could be desired for the other countries 
of the Far East, India, and the countries and states nearer China. 
If he and they are correct, and there is a possibility of their being 
so, sufficient stress cannot be laid on the necessity to combat the 
menace by every possible means. A disturbance of this sort 
in the East would undo the work that our forerunners have so 
diligently and so splendidly built up (if the inculcation of modern- 
ism is considered a worthy endeavor), to install in its place . . . ? 
It is yet to be conclusively shown that the drastic measures of the 
Bolsheviks have benefited the majority as effectively and lastingly 
as did the disciplined and orderly methods of their predecessors. 
‘Peace and order is what the world, or the people and not the gov- 
ernments of the world it must unfortunately be added, are most 
desirous of settling down to. Fed to the teeth with intrigue, 
revenge, spite and all the other exhibitions of mental unbalance, 
the people of the world will soon put the brake to the activities 
of their representatives, and will demand a just and equitable 
settlement of outstanding difficulties. Unless they do so a sort 
of despair will very probably drive a reluctant populace to imbibe 
the narcotic that has made the Russian giant reel. i 
to this maniac there are two storm centres in the world at the 
present time—Afganistan and China. Set going, these whirlwinds 
might catch up the whole world and precipitate it into a bedlam. 
It is not improbable, but the sober-minded, the calm and purpose- 

ful, of which there are fortunately no small number, will set their 
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faces to the menace which might actually exist. The warning j, 
sounded. It might be another “Wolf” cry of Ausops’ fable, but j, 
is well to harken unto it in case the wolf does actually exis, — 
Contending that it does, Mr. Pasvolsky says: The Soviet — 
government may talk about placing portions of Siberia at the 
economic disposal of the United States or Japan. It may offer — 
advantageous concessions, it may insist, as it has been doing, that _ 
the buffer state of Eastern Siberia should-organize political forms — 
of the kind that would make foreign capital, American and Japap. — 
ese particularly, feel itself at home there. This is termed bait to 
credulous foreigners. If the Soviet government gains a footing 
in China, what will become of the open door policy and all the — 
rest of the Far Eastern policy to which the United States js 
| 
| 


pledged in furtherance of its legitimate and logical national — 
interests? The inference arrived at through Mr. Pasvolsky’s 
question is obvious. 

He further tells us that Russia’s activities in. Asia are too — 
extensive to be merely efforts to frighten the powers into dealing | 
with her. They are not diversions, but represent serious steps | 
to which the Soviet stands committed. Finally he says: “Unless | 
the Soviet régime and the Third International, which depends 
upon the continuance of this régime for its own existence, collapse, | 
the fate of the world’s civilization will indeed hand in the balance | 
when Asia’s vast millions, goaded and stung into fury by com. — 
munism, will really rise—a veritable Hun at the gate of Westen 
civilization.” g 

The lesson learned in 1900 will never be forgotten. The 
foreigner in China knows that while the bulk of China’s millions are | 
peace-loving, a fanatical re-action is not impossible. Extremely 
difficult to rouse is the old patriarch, and even in the midst of 
fanatism he looks on mildly indifferent. It is not he who takes 
part in the debacle but it is his indifference which makes it possible. 
Hence, if the possibility of menace has not been obliterated by 
Lenin’s reported conversion, it were well to take heed, to observe 
with watchful eye, and to combat with skill and fervor, if the — 
storm, which the weather profit informs lies just below the horizon, — 
rises and threatens to envelope us. 


Famine Prevention Seen in Railway _ 
Development | 


Park-Union Views 


| 
| 
| 
pe SSION of trade conditions and opportunities in China 
gives place to consideration of the appalling fact that — 
40,000,000 Chinese in five provinces are suffering from famine, 
with the prospect that 15,000,000 will die of starvation during the 
course of the winter. Such a situation is beyond the power of 
mind to grasp. It is made worse by the fact that practically the — 
only country of great wealth in a position to give aid is the United 
States. Early in December President Wilson appointed a nation-wide 
committee of men and women, headed by Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, 
to direct such relief as the American people may extend. This grave — 
situation in China, at a time when she is assuming a new and more 
important place in foreign trade activities, naturally suggests thatit _ 
is through the opening up of that vast country by modern means of 
communication and by making it an accessible mart throughout 
that future famines will be prevented. <=. 
The announcement in Japanese advices, of the proposed im : 
provements to the South Manchurian Railway, is a promise d — 
relief and prevention for future famines. The improvements ine 
clude the purchase of engines and cars, acquisition of steamers and 
launches for the Shanghai line, and new wharves and harbor works. - 
Other projects proposed include more smelting furnaces at the — 
Anshan Iron Works, development of the Fushun copper mines 
extension of electric light works in Dairen, Mukden, Changchun and 
elsewhere, and theextension of existing public works, experimett 
stations, warehouses, hospitals, schools, office buildings and dwell: 
ings for officials and employees. ae . : 
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Fou Sing Mills Nos. 2 and 8 at Shanghai 
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Roller Mills Floor, Fou Sing Mili No. 8 


Notes on Modern Flour Mills in China 


ARI HE modern flour milling industry in China dates from 
1897, the majority of the mills being under Chinese 


management. The war lent an impetus to the growth 
in China. China produces probably about 200,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat a year, which is about one- 
quarter as much as the United States produces. Transportation is 
an important factor in the development of the Chinese fiour-milling 
industry, as can readily be understood in view of the fact that the 
northwestern provinces in China are producing wheat by the tens 
of millions of bushels, which, because of inadequate transportation 


facilities, cannot find its way into the markets of eastern China, 
where it can command three and four times as much. It costs from 
15 to 20 cents a ton-mile for transportation in Shensi by native 


methods, as compared to seven-tenths of a cent per ton-mile for 
transportation for wheat on American railways. The more wheat 
the people of Shensi raise the worse off they are, for the reason that 


it becomes a drug on their own market. Shensi possesses some of 
the most fertile soil in all of China, which has been under cultivation 
for upward of 3,000 years, and is still producing 30 or 40 bushels to 
the acre by intensive methods of cultivation. Where there are 
modern transportation facilities in the wheat-producing sections 
of China, the flour-milling industry is developing rapidly, in spite 
of the fact that the Chinese miller experiences difficuity in buying 
his wheat, since he is forced to purchase from numerous middlemen, 
who buy from the small growers. 

In Skanghai and vicinity there are 22 modern flour mills, with 
an aggregate daily capacity of 10,500 barrels. In Manchuria there 
8a similar number. In all of China there are about 123 mills, 


representing an investment of about $15,000,000. There are tens 
of thousands of househoid stone cereal grinders throughout China 
and hundreds of old-style millstones propelled by water wheels or 
animal power. In 1918 China exported flour to the value more 
than $10,000,000, which is about the equivalent of its former 
normal imports of the American product. 


The industry is in greatest evidence at Shanghai, followed by 
Central China and Manchuria, North China having but fourteen 
mills. 

In Central China, 51 mills are in operation, the capital invested 
totalling Tis. 5,423,000 and $926,000. It is said that the daily 
output reaches 40,800 sacks. The industry is most flourishing in 
Kiangsu, followed by Hupeh and Szechuan. 


Something like 50,000 shih of wheat is brought yearly to 
Changteh, the weight of one shih being different as in the case of 
Honan, according to the place of production. 

There is only one modern mill in Kaifengfu, named Yung- 
Feng Flour Mill, Ltd., the industry in the province being mainly 
conducted under the native process. 

The first modern flour mili was established in Szechuan in 
1909, which was founded at Changshow Hsien in commemoration of 
prohibition of poppy cultivation in the province. The company 
concerned is capitalized at $170,000, and the mill is capable of 
turning out 600 sacks of excellent flour per day. Besides, there are 
two mills, one at Chengtu and the other at Chungking. The 
former is located in the same building as a soap factory just outside 
the East Gate. It is a small mill, a sum of only Tis. 9,000 being 
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Fou Sing Mill No. 7, Shanghai Grinding Floor, Fou Sing Mill No. 7 


invested, and is capable of producing 75 sacks of flour per day, Raw Fibre ee aie ss =< 0.26%, 
each containing 50 catties. Carbohydrates (starch) ... ae i secs AS.O8 
There are 14 modern mills in North China, with a capacity Gluten (by calculation) ... sax ae ne 8.90% 


of 15,000 sacks in 24 hours. 


The aggregate capacity of all the flour 
produced in Shanghai is estimated at about 
120,000 fifty-pound bags per day. 


Mow Sing Flour Mills... 30,000 bags 
Fou Sing Flour Mills ... 40,000 _ ., 
Foo Foong Flour Mill 10,000 ., 
Chang Foong FlourMill 10,000 _,, 
Chiu Foong Flour Mill 10,000 _,, 
Wah Feoong Flour Mill 3,000. 
Sung Dah Flour Mill... 2,500 


Li Dah Flour Mill ... 2,000 ,, 

Hsin Wah Flour Mill... 4.000 ,, 

Other mills —... ... 9,000 
Total ...  ... 120,000 bags 


Wheat can be purchased locally, but 
most of the mills obtain their raw materials 
from all parts of China through their own 
agents. Most of the mills are equipped 
with American machinery and some, such 
as Fou Sing No. 7 and No. 8 mills, are 
under expert foreign supervision. 


The analysis of a prominent Shanghai Flour Mill at Changchun, South Manchuria 

brand, typical of the others is as follows : 
Moisture ... aes =e es use se 13.50% The Fou Sing Flour Mill No. 8, illustrated in this article, has 
Ash as ven Le a a ae 0.64%, a capacity of 12,000 bags per day of 24 hours. This is the latest 
Fat ee ve ss ss aod bes 0.67% mill imported for a group of mills known as Fou Sing Nos. | to8 
PRM 5 cocs pie Ste Se gg oe EO, These.eight mills have a combined output capacity of about 60,000 
Nitrogen ... As i Ss so Se 1.80% bags and are under the management of Mr. T. K. Yung. Under 


Manchurian Milling Co., Harbin Fleur Mill at Harbin 
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the same management 
are other mills located 
in Wusih, Hankow 
and ‘Tsinanfu with 
about 20,000 bags 
capacity making a 
combined output of 
80,000. The mill 
illustrated is under 
the supervision of Mr. 
N. G. Sanborn who 
was sent out by 
the Manufacturers 
Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
This latest mill is 
equipped with square 
sifters in contradis- 
tinction from any mill 
hitherto imported into 
China, all of which are 
equipped with level 
sifters. The electric 
drive is direct. and 
does not require a 
60-in. belt with which 
| two other mills of the 


“4 


ifter 


Floor, Fou Sing Mill 


A Fou Sing Flour Mill, Shanghai 


ae 


A Fou Sing Flour Mill at Hankow 


4 


od 


View of Purifier Floor, Fou Sing Mill 


same size are driven. 
It also is equipped 
with metal elevators 
and shunting through- 
out a feature that 
insurance companies 
take inte considera- 
tion. Of the mills, 
hereunder enumerated, 
two only are of 
English manufacture 
and one German, ail 
others are of American 
manufacture. 

The centre of the 


The Changfoong Flour Mill, Shanghai 
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Total 
Tientsin ... ae 4 mills 12,000 bags 
Changchun (Manchuria) as 10,400 ,, 
Tsinanfu & 4 12000: _,, 
Tsingtao Ls 3,000 __,, 
Changsha ® < 1700 x 
Hai Chow a 4,000 ,, 
Wuhu... Ms 1,600 ,, 
Kirin ... ‘ee 2,000 ,, 
Tongchow LG: 2,000 ,, 
Chin Kiang Poo Rig 1,600 ,, 
Kou Yue ; 2,000 ,, 
Peking I ;, 1,600 ,, 
Paotingfu ‘ae 1,500, 
Canton Beng 600, 
Changchow ... ash ein ee ee 2,000 _,, 
Chinkiang ... = ae 2,000 _,, 


Mills above mentioned give a grand total of 190,000 bags. 
During and since the war a considerable quantity of flour has been 
exported to’ Europe. During and since the war the Southern 
markets have depended upon supplies from Shanghai and Japan. 
Japan has flour mills with a total output approximately 100,000 
bags and depends for her wheat supply mostly from Manchuria. 

Details regarding the six flour mills in Wusih are given here- 
under. The Mou Sin Flour Mill was established in 1901. It suffered 
heavy losses at the beginning but the last ten years its trade has 
increased yearly. The annual production of the six mills amounted 
to about 7,000,000 bags, consuming 3,400,000 piculs of wheat 
yearly. 


No. of 
Name Location Capital Steel Mills 
_Mou Sin Tah Pao Tong West Gate $500,000 36 
Mou Sin Br’ch ‘Wei San Bund N. Gate $300,000 24 
Kiu Fen Yin Hu Tsong N. Gate $400,000 24 
Kui Fen Br’ch Yin Hu Tsong N. Gate $250,000 12 
Ta Loong Poo Tie Bund E. Gate $250,000 12 
Chang Fen Ting Hon Li $300,000 12 


Flour Mills in Manchuria 


Flour milling in South Manchuria has been slower in develop- 
ment thanin North Manchuria. Formerly about 80 per cent. of the 
aggregate demand for flour in South Manchuria was supplied by the 
United States and Shanghai. But since the abolition of the free 
trade zone on the Russo-Chinese frontier in 1913, the flour mills in 
North Manchuria started as if with one accord a vigorous 
canvassing campaign in South Manchuria, and in consequence, a 
keen competition ensued hetween North Manchuria and other 


Tien Shing Foh Mill at Changchun, South Manchuria 
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parts. What from the freight consideration and what from the 
taste of the Chinese masses, etc.; foreign imports found themselves 
outmatched by North Manchurian wares gradually, and they now 
retain only a semblance of foothold at Dairen, Yingkou, Antung, 
ete. Thus, the stimulus given by the flour milling industry of 
North Manchuria has leavened up flour milling in South Manchuria, 
The prominent flour mills in South Manchuria are as under :— 


; Consumpti 
Capital bi eg 


Established Located at wheat per day 
Manchuria Flour Mill, Ltd. ‘ 
(Japanese) December, ¥ 
1906... er ... Tiehling Y.3,000,000 500 koky 
Manchuria Flour Mill, 
Ltd. (Japanese) Nov- 
ember, 1912... ... Changchun —-+ 700 koku 
Continental Flour Mill, 
Ltd. (Lately incorporat- 
ed with Manchuria Flour 
Mill) (Japanese) July, 
1919, _..: -» + Dairen Y.1,000,000 = 
Sino-Japanese Flour Mill 
(Japanese), ... ... Liaoyang Y. 20,000 — 
Asia Flour Mill (Under , 
Sino-Japanese joint ma- 
nagement) October,1919 Kaiyuan Y.3,000,000 Machinery 
under trial 
Yuchangyuan Flour Mill, operation 
Chinese, 1914 . ... Changchun Tis. 300,000 600 sacks 
Fukuda Flour Mill, Japan- per day 
ese, 1914 ... Fushun we 5,000 1;000 kin 
Chienchinchai Flour Mill, per day 
Japanese, 1911 ... Fushun 4,000 4,819 puds 
Temonchang Flour Mill, per day 
Chinese, 1814 .. ... Ssupingkai 3,000 3,150 puds 
Chuantai Flour Mill, Chin- per day 
ese, 1914 ae ... Liaoyang — — 
Koshunho Flour Mill 
Chinese, 1910 .. Kirin 50,000 2,240 puds 
Hengmao Flour Mill, Chin- roubles per day 
ese, 1916 ou ... Kirin 320,000 2,800 puds 
Seshankoku Flour Mill roubles per day 
Russian, 1910 ... ... Kwanchengtzu 80,000 600  puds 
roubles per day 


The Manchuria Flour Mill, Ltd., is looked upon as a model one. 

This mill was founded on a capital of Y.1,000,000 in December, 
1906. Besides the manufacture and sale of flour, the company 
is engaged in all auxiliary businesses, and also deals in cereals on 
acommission. The Tiehling factory had construction work started 
at Tiehling in July, 1907, and in May, 1908, on the completion 
of the equipments, the new factory commenced operation. 

This was the first plant of the kind under Japanese manage- , 
ment in South Manchuria. At the outset, it was difficult to make 
both ends meet, but, since the.company secured the Yokohama 
Specie Bank Special Loan of Y.200,000 in 1910, business took 4 
favorable turn and in November, 1912, the new branch factory 
at Changchun was finished, and it was opened for work in June, 
1913. In 1918, the company’s capital was increased to Y.3,000,0000. 
Branch factories were erected on the most up-to-date plan at Harbin 
and Tsinan. All the necessary machinery was imported from the ' 
United States. The Harbin factory was finished in May, 191, 
and the Tsinan plant in January, 1920. 


The Company, far from satisfied with these extensions, held 
an extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders at Toky® 
in March, 1920, and passed the resolutiops amalgamating the North 
Manchuria Flour Mill and increasing the capital to Y.4,250,000. 
In April of the same year, another extraordinary general meetitg 
was held at Tokyo and resolved upon the incorporation of the 
Chosen Flour Mill, Ltd., and the Continental Flour Mill, and further 
upon the increase of the capital to Y.5,750,000. This compaty 
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js in the. continued ascendancy and is expected to dominate the 
flour market of all Manchuria in course of time. 

The main factory at Tiehling has machinery of the American 
Wolfe system of 220 horse-power installed, which is actuated by 
steam. It is capable of crushing 500 koku of wheat procured from 
North and South Manchuria usually at the rates of 65 per cent. 
and 35 per cent. respectively. 


The machinery of the Changchun plant belongs to the same 
system and is driven by electricity of 250 horse-power. It pos- 
sesses the producing capacity of 2,400 sacks per day. 

The Tsinan factory is similarly equipped mechanically and 
ean put out 3,800 sacks (or over 140,000 kin) of flour per day. 


For the latter half of 1918, the company declared a dividend 
of 12 per cent. per annum in addition to the special dividend of 
14 per cent.; for the first and second half of 1919, a dividend of 
120 per cent. with the special dividend of 18 per cent. and 12 per 
cent. with the special dividend of 38 per cent.; and for the former 
half of 1920, 12 per cent. with the special dividend of 38 per cent. 


In North Manchuria 


The centre of mechanically-produced flour in North Manchuria 
is Harbin. The first flour mill at Harbin under the style of the 
Manchuria Flour Mill No. 1 was launched under Russian manage- 
ment on the capital of 348,000 roubles in 1902. A real activity 
in this line of enterprise dated from 1903, in which the Chinese 
Eastern Railway was thrown open to traffic all over its lines. A 
rapid development was noted. In about ten years’ time, that is, 
in 1912, the total outputs of all the Russian flour mills, according 
to the investigation of the Russian chamber of commerce, Harbin, 
reached 5,800,000 puds with the consumption of 7,800,000 puds 
of wheat. The market for North Manchuria flour was enlarged in 
South Manchuria, and after the outbreak of the European war, 
the export into Russian territory was increased, and an uncommon 
flush appeared when it was dampened by the revolution in Russia, 
the consequent fall of roubles on the exchange market, and the 
general economic depression. 


The following table gives the chief mills in North Manchuria :— 


Producing 
Located Established Capital Braga 
Nationality at at roubles puds 
Russian Flour Mill... Russian Harbin 1911 . 500,000 4,200 
» branch mill ,, ‘6 ; — 5,600 
» branch mill ,, Shuang- ,, - 3,500 
chengpu 
Shuanghosheng Flour 
Mill (formerly Do- 
rinjia Mill) ... .. Chinese Harbin 1908 400,000 2,450 
(bought in 1915) 
Shuanghosheng Flour 
Mill (formerly mana- 
ged by Gobies and 
Pazanoff) xe = Shuang- 1911 127,000 3,500 
che 
(bought in 1916 for 
45,000 roubles) 
Torkansk Mill .. Russian Harbin 1909 400,000’ 3,150 
Nijnaya Mill = Shuang- 1909 80,000 600 
chengpu 
Kuangyuansheng Mill 
(formerly Manchuria 
Flour Mill No. 1) ... Chinese Harbin 1912 80,000 840 
{bought in 1915 for 
431,000 roubles) ; 
Kazatkin Mill .. Russian Harbin 1913 100,000 1,540 
Manchuria Flour Mill 
(Harbin branch) ... Japanese = 1919 — — 
Moschiisky Mill . Russian - 1912 100,000. 840 
East Asia Flour Mill... Chinese es 1913. 90,000 ~=—:1,400 


Located Established Capital - per day 


Nationality at at roubles puds 
Chengtaii Mill .. Chinese Fuchia- 1913 250,000 1,540 
tien alee 
Chengfahsiang Mill ... _,, » 1908 200,000 1,260 
Irkoutsk Mill .. .. Russian Harbin 1909 400,000 3,150 
Skidelsky Mill ste EE. = 1903 80,000 060 
Samsonovich Mill... Se = 1912 60,000 400 
Techikoff Mill... ae ‘se = 1908 100,000 840 
Isaeff Mill... said 53 3 1908 — 80,000 420 
Robachiaeff Mill... Fa = 1906 70,000 350 
Amur Company 55d 1910 100,000 850 
East Asia Mili Cee Seochine 191! 120,000 910 
E tzu 

North Manchuria Flour 

Mill . ae .. Japanese Old Harbin 1913 500,000 2,800 
(amalgamated with 

Manchuria Flour Mill) 

Branch mill of the 
above... ... Japanese Harbin 1919 — 700 
Imienpo Mill . . Russian — 1908 100,000 2,100 
Changning Flour Mill Chinese Ninguta 1908 200,000 1,400 
Yushun Mill . - = = 1904 150,006 1,206 
Hsinhua Mill . ie ae = Pe 1913 100,000 900 
Funing Mill ... a = Pe 1913 200,000 1,700 
Yushunho Mill eon ye oS 1904 150,000 =——-1,260 
Yungchi Mill... si se Aigun 1914 120,000 1,000 


A glimpse at the North Manchuria Flour Mill, Ltd., the only 
plant in North Manchuria under Japanese management, will give 
an idea of the industry in North Manchuria. This company was 
established at Harbin in August, 1913, with a capital of Y. 500,000, 
with a branch office at Tokyo. Business was opened in November, 
1913. Dividends have been as follows: : 


ordinary dividend 10% 
firet half special dividend 15% BE 


latter half | eonial viene” 10% = 


1920 firet halt | OTT ied 0” 


1919 


With the favorable progress of the enterprise, the company | 
planned to build a new mill, and by April, 1919, the installation of 
machinery had been completed and the new factory was opened to 
operation on May 1. The actual producing capacity is said to be 700 
barrels and the new plant is acquitting itself well. As above stated, 
the company decided to amalgamate with the Manchuria Flour 
Mill, Ltd., Tiehling, at an extraordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders held in March, 1920. 

The flour milling circle at Harbin received a severe blow from 
the withdrawal of the Japanese troops from Siberia, and that, of 
the mills under management of other than Harbin people, there 
were only two possessed by Military Inspector Chang Tso-lin, that 
had not suspended work, all the rest being as good as shut down. 

As to the quality of flour put out at the Russian mills at Harbin, 
the table of analysis appended below may be of value : 


Percent- 

Flour ~ Water Nitrogen Fat age of Dextrin Starch Ash 
Ist grade... 13.28 10.14 0.90 2.40 3.24 69.22 0.50 
2nd grade ... 13.40 10.08 1.30 2.25 3.17 68.87 040 
3rd grade ... 12.95 9.84 086 2.38 348 69.52 0.46 
4th grade 12.60 11.06 1.28 1.78 402 66.63 0.95 
5th grade . 13.30 10.95 1.19 1.84 411 66.71 0.07 


Flour milling in North Manchuria used to lie mainly under 
Russian management, and in both capital amount invested and 
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technical skill, the Chinese could not hold a candle to the Russian 
plants. Since a few years ago, Chinese mills of extensive proportions 
have been founded at Harbin and elsewhere in quick succession, and 
now their influence is not at all to be despised. 


Looking into the cause of this sudden rise in importance, the 
enfiltration of considerable German capital has been brought to 
light. For instance, the three mills at Harbin such as the Cheng- 
fahsiang, the East Asia, and the Chengtaii ostensibly under Chinese 
management, are all financed with German capital. The nominal 
Chinese managers hail from Shantung, and from this fact, it may 
be inferred that the Germans set up in business at Tsingtao and 
elsewhere in Shantung employed Chinese for agents to the end of 
expanding their own sphere of operation without attracting others’ 
attention.. 


An idea of the rapid expansion of wheat-growing in Manchuria 
may be gathered from the size of recent shipments out of the port 
of Dalny for the European market. During the first week of 
August, 1920, 30,000 tons were exported by Suzuki & Company, 
and 10,000 tons by the Horyu Company, stocks of over 400,000 
tons were stored at Dalny ; about 100,000 tons were held in northern 
Manchuria and 150,000 tons have accumulated at the various 
stations along the line of the South Manchuria Railway. Over 160 
cars of the South Manchuria Railway were employed to move the 
grain out of northern Manchuria to Dairen,where an unusual shipping 
activity is taking place to carry the cargoes to Europe. Sooner or 
later, the wheat crop of Manchuria will surpass the soya bean, and 
we may look for interesting developments in the sale of agricultural 
and other machinery. 

Manchurian wheat is destined to play an important part in 
the feeding of the nations, as development takes place. The Seattle 
chamber of commerce recently reported that two export mills on 
the Pacific Coast recently received Chinese and Manchurian wheat, 
said to be the first shipment of the Manchurian grain received in 
twenty years. Itadds, “the result of this Manchurian importation 
is being closely watched, for the shipment came in at lower prices 
than local wheat. The Manchurian wheat came in with a freight 
rate of $3 and $4 aton on it and was sold at ten cents a bushel under 
the asking price on club varieties here. This price includes a duty 
of ten cents a bushel.” 


Teak in Siam 


OGGING in Siam is done entirely by elephants. The East 

- Asiatic Co. owns 325 of these animals valued at $1,500 to 

$2,000 each. There are no roads to speak of in Siam, and 

elephants are the beasts of burden for all purposes, and they form 
an indispensable part of all logging operations in that country. 

The teak timber is located at a considerable distance from 
Bangkok, and it requires three to four years from the time the 
logs are put into the Menam River until they are driven to the mill 
at Bangkok. In driving the'logs, the natives, both men and women, 
living along the banks, swim out in the stream as the logs are coming 
down, and examine the brands on the side of the logs. If it is found 
that the logs belong to the company by whom they are employed, 
they swim with the log and direct it to the beach, where the logs are 
assembled and made into rafts. Teak logs are sometimes rafted 
with bamboo in the earlier stages of the river driving to keep the 
logs afloat, as the specific gravity of the wood when green is not 
far from that of water. 

Teak is not found growing in pure stands, hence the cost of 
logging is very high, owing to the scattering nature of the timber. 
When teak wood-is first cut, the heartwood is a dark golden yellow. 
The wood darkens with age and finally after a number of years 
becomes almost black. The sapwood of teak is white and usually 
forms a narrow band between the heartwood and bark. The 
qualities of teak vary to quite an extent, depending on the con- 
ditions under which the material is grown. Teak logs when first 
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cut will not float. The average weight of seasoned wood is generally 
placed at 45 pounds per cubic foot. The average weight of materia] 
dried in an oven until all moisture is removed is about 35 pounds to 
the cubic foot. 

The wood of teak is moderately hard and strong with a rather 
open, straight grain in which the annual rings are distinctly marked 
by bands of pores. The wood is strongly and characteristically 
scented, of oily texture and the surface feels greasy to the touch. 
The wood has a low acid content and does not corrode iron or steel 
when placed in contact with it. 

The principal use of teak is in shipbuilding, especially for 
decking and as backing for armor plate. Its durability and lack of 
corrosive effect on steel make it particularly suitable for this latter 
purpose. In the United States, in addition to the teak used for 
ship and boat building, a small quantity goes into house and car 
finish. About 927,000 board‘feet have been reported as employed 
annually by the wood using industries of the United States. In 
England, while the principal use is in shipbuilding, considerable 
quantities also go into the construction of railway carriages, green- 
houses and high-class carpentry work. The wood is considered too 
costly for use out of India and the Far East, except for special work. 

The teak production of Siam is in the hands of seven concerns 
operating mills at Bangkok, the timber coming from the same general 


region at the headwaters of the Menam River. The timber is cut . 


from concessions granted by the Siamese government and the 
logs are hauled out to the small streams and floated to the main 
river for driving down to the mills. The more available timber 
was removed years ago, so the logs are now coming from a consider- 
able distance. Labor is said to be higher in Siam than in any of 
the other countries of the Far East. 

The government of Siam has undertaken to conserve the teak 
supply by regulating logging so as to prevent wasteful methods, 
involving unnecessary destruction of the forest. Cutting is allowed 
only for a limited number of years on the various areas held by the 
concessionaries and a minimum diameter for logs is fixed by law. 
The smallest log that may be cut under the regulations is 76} inches. 
The royalty paid the government is 12 ticals or $4.44 per log. 

Four grades of teak lumber are ized. No. 1 wood con- 
tains practically no defects. No. 2 admits of slight defects such as 
worm holes and bee holes, slight rot and knots. No. 3 grade 
increases the number of defects allowed in No. 2 grade. No. 4 
grade consists chiefly of culls. Logs will run about 25 per cent. 
No. 1; 30 per cent. No. 2; Nos. 3 and 4 combined make up the 
additional 45 per cent. The East Asiatic Co. handles about 10,000 
logs per year, chiefly of the No. 1 grade. 

Every teak log that comes to the mill is sawn into a square 
if that is possible. It is only where a log shows a rotten heart, or 
is hollow butted for three or four feet, or develops some serious 
defect upon being slabbed, that it is sawn up into planks or decking. 
Some plank and some decking, is of course, sawn to order. Higher 
prices are obtained by the mills for planks and decking than for 
squares, but the producers prefer that the consumer take the risk of 
opening up a square and determining its contents. 

On the Malacca Coast there is found growing a timber known 
as mai yang. This is a reddish hardwood. The trees will average 
six feet in diameter, grow very tall and straight and often 100 feet 
to the first limb. In order to float the timber it has to be girdled 
two.to three years before felling and rolling into the river. By 
seasoning the wood as it stands on the stump the water content is 
greatly reduced. Mr. Neilsen states that the mai yang is a com- 
petitor of some species of Philippine hardwoods. The wood takes 
an excellent polish. : 

The East Asiatic Co. has investigated the feasibility of building 
a railroad into the timber concession and placing the logs in the 
water at a point where driving would not be so difficult, but up te 
this time have not deemed it advisable. As the timber becomes 
more isolated they will perhaps build a railroad. The entire work 
of logging is done by native labor at low wages which has precluded 
the necessity of adopting the use of steam and more scientific 
logging methods. 
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Jj apanea General Hospital 


Tsinanfu, Shantung, China 


N September Ist, 1915, the Shantung Railway Ad- 
ministration rented a Chinese house on the third 
street, and after extensive repairs, it was made into a 
hospital. Owing to the insufficient space in this small 
hospital, which can be classed only as a sort of dis- 
pensary, it was found necessary to turn out many 
applicants for medical attention, and it became . 
necessary to have a much larger building. 
Happily the authorities concerned erftered upon 
the plan to erect a perfect, modern, accommodat- 
ing hospital for Japanese, Chinese and other 
foreigners where medical attention and sanitary 
methods are so desperately needed. 

The work of erecting the new hospital was 
started in March, 1917. It is situated on the 
fifth road, south-west suburb of the Settlement. 
In the August of 1918, the main building was 
accomplished. 

After the completion of the new hospital, the 
above-mentioned dispensary was changed into 
a charity hospital under the administration of 
the new hospital. A staff of doctors is already at 
work. Poor patients seek medical treatment at 
the rate of more than two hundred per day. 
Patients can get free medical treatment when- 
ever required. At some future date this hospital 


room, dark room and dining hall. There is a broad verandah to the 
south of this floor from which one can see by looking to the south, 
the beautiful scenery of the Chien Fu Shan and the neighboring 
hills-and in the east a good portion of the town. 

The whole building has been furnished with modern apparatus. 


In-Patients’ Building 


Three similar buildings have been erected 
parallel to the right wing of the main building, 
to the west, for in-patients’ use, which hold one 
hundred beds. Each first-class room has one 
annexed room, with one big bath-house attached. 
Interviewer’s room, nurses’ duty rooms, storage 
places, ete., are also located in these buildings. 

In the rear of the hospital compound stands 
the home for fifty women nurses. Through this 
building a passage leads to the out- and in- 
patients’ buildings. 

Isolation Hospital 

This stands to the south-east of the hospital 
site. The ward block is divided into three parts, 
and it contains administrative office, dispensary 


and nurses” duty room. 
As patients of dysentery and of typhoid can 


will be part of the new Japanese Generai De Tera Makino, be nursed in a common room, they are received 
Hospital. Director of the Hospital in a ward designed for their reception. As those 


The main building of this hospital covers an 


| area of about 450 tsubo (about 16.200 square feet). It has two 


storeys except the central part which has three storeys. 

The ground floor of the main building contains the adminis- 
trative office, dispensary, chemistry, medical, gynecological, obste- 
tric, pathological, dermatological, ophthalmic and pediatry depart- 
ments, etc., and through the central corridor one can enter to the 
mechanical-work house (for the use of repairing medical appliances) 
and diet laboratory. The cellar contains central heating and power 
plants. 

The right wing contains the surgical department haying a 
large operating room, oto-rhino-laryngological, hydro-therapeutic, 
physical therapeutic departments, etc. 

The first floor contains a dental department, library, council 


Dentistry 


of small-pox, scarlet fever and diphtheria need to 
be separated they are received in different wards, separated by 
glass partitions, so that nurses can obtain a clear view of a 
patient’s condition from the duty room. There is in this building 
a ward where open-air treatment of pulmonary complaints can be 
given. 
Outer Buildings 
(2) One house for mortuary and anatomy stands adjacent 
to the east of the Isolation hospital. 
(5) Ice storage—Modern ice storage stands to the east of 
the above house: 
(c) Cow-house.—In this locality, it is difficult to get genuine 
milk from the medical point of view, so that an up-to- 


X-ray Room 
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date cow house has been erected, which accommodates 
twenty cows. 
At some future date the left wing, two in-patients’ buildings, 
a new dispensary giving free medical treatment, and varioys 
other improvements will be added to those now in use. 
Daily visitors to the hospital. for treatment number from 
200 to 600 persons each day, of which about 70 per cent. are Chinese, 
Hospital Superintendent : Toru Makino, m.p. (Univ. of Tokyo), 
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An Electrically Hauled Train 


An Electric Locomotive (inset, its predecessor) 


Japanese a Railways 


Electric Power Stations and Substations 


The following interesting data appears in the last Annual Report of the Japanese Department of Railways 


N March 3lst, 1918, there were 16 power stations 
and 24 substations in operation. Compared with 
the preceding year, the power stations showed 
no increase in number, while the substations in- 
creased four. The distribution of these plants was 
as under : 


PowrER STATIONS : 
Main Island—Yokogawa, Omiya, Sandaigawa, Yaguchi, 
Kashiwagi, Hamamatsu, Osaka, Takatori, Okayama, 
Shimonoseki. 


Hokkaido—Kuromatsunai, Muroran, Oiwake, Asahigawa, 
Ikeda, Shimofurano. 


SUBSTATIONS : 
Main Island—Maruyama, Yagasaki, Tsuchizaki, Nagano, 
Ikebukuro, Harajuku, Eirakucho, Oimachi, Kawasaki, 
Oi Works, Nagoya, Kanazawa, Minatomachi, Kyoto, 
Kobe, Himeji, Hiroshima. 
Kyushn—Kokura, Moji, Tobata, Nagasaki, Wakamatsu, 
Wakamatsu Works. 


Hokkaido—Naebo. 


The Shimofurano power station was newly established in 
April, 1917. In June, the Naebo power station was converted 
into a substation, while in August and September, three substations 
were newly provided at Nagasaki, Oi Works and Wakamatsu 
Works. 

Altogether, there were 76 prime motors representing 25,682 
h.p., 98 dynamos and converters representing 25,083 k.w., and 
204 transformers representing 17,323 k.w. Compared with the 
preceding year the prime motors decreased 8 representing 1,773 
h.p., and the dynamos and converters also decreased 7 representing 
“og k.w., while the transformers increased 19 representing 763 
W. 


The financial results of the year’s operation were as follows : 


POWER STATIONS—- 


Total current supply . 33,584,864 k.w.h. 
Total operating expenses Y. 757,411 
By-product earnings ... Y. 213,915 
Net expenses Y. 543,496 


Average net expenses per 1 ee whois ice ee BS 


SUBSTATIONS—- 
Total current supply .. 27,968,709 k.w.h. 
Total operating expenses eee 
By-product earnings . se See cee adage 
Net expenses ... Y. 554,347 
Average net expenses per 1 kw w.h. Y. 1,982 


Power Transmission Lines 


The length of lines for power transmission measured 551.5 miles 
with a wire length of 1,984 miles. Besides, there were 48.8 miles 
of trolley lines with a wire length of 156 miles, and 185 miles of 
rails used for return circuits. Compared with the preceding year, 
the length of transmission lines increased 78 miles or 16.5 per cent. 
and the length of wires 190 miles or 10.6 per cent., while the trolley 
lines increased only 2.4 miles with 7.8 miles of wire length. 


Electric Lamp Stock aie Motors 


The number of glow lights amounted to 83,921 sipemeeaiinn 
3,309 k.w., and the are lights 54 representing 37 k.w. Compared 
with the preceding year, the glow lights increased 8,366 or 11.7 
per cent. and the watts represented thereby showed an increase of 
22 k.w. or 7 per cent., while the are lights decreased 11 or 16.92 
pre cent. representing 8 k.w. or 17.23 per cent. 

The motors in service for current supply totalled 748 represent- 
ing 10,839 h.p., being an increase of 59 or 8.56 per cent. in number, 
but a decrease in capacity of 63 h.p. or 0.58 per cent. as —— 


with the preceding year. 
Train Lighting 

At the end of March, 1918 there were 20 train electric lighting 
houses located generally at termini or junctions of the leading 
lines. The passenger carriages lighted by electricity totalled 
3,834, with 33,838 electric lamps, 1,147 generators and 27,701 
battery cells. Compared with the preceding year the passenger 
carriages increased 22 or 0.58 per cent. the lamps 440 or 1.32 per 
cent., the generators 16 or 1.41 per cent. and the battery cells 380 
or 1.39 per cent. 

The expenses of train lighting aggregated Y.445,816 working 
out to Y.150,817 per unit of equipment (2,956 in total as reduced 
on. bogie basis). Compared with the preceding year, the expenses 
increased Y .96,678 and the average per unit Y.30,825, 
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Electric Cars and Locomotives 


The electric cars in service numbered 152 and the electric 
locomotives 12, being an increase of 27 cars over the preceding year. 


The details of working of electric cars and locomotives during 
the year are as follows : 
Exzorric Cars— 


Mileage run... a Sas Seat es ... 6,968,946.6 
Car mileage reduced ... rhe ~s ec ... 6,598,090.5 


Crossing a Valley 


At Car Sheds Hauling Timber 


i 


Volume (k-w.h.)... io ... 15,279,313 
Gerad consumed Yeine (pens aes oc SPL BOERS 
Current consumed per 100 electric car 
: Volume (k.w.h.) ... ae =e oooh aes 
mae hows SS Gey eee 
ELgctric LocomorirvEs— 
Mileage run... = = se vos wee =—-:149,166.6 
Vehicle mileage hauled Se ae 1,008,777 
Volume (k.w-h.)... ° ... 2,979,693 
Comeet consumed | yom (yen) wwe wee 190,176.78 
Current consumed per 100 locomotive 
4 {Volume (k.w-h.) ... es at ..- 1,998 
a a | Value (yen) se —~ ae --- 80.565 


China’s Representative at the League 
Dr. Wang Chung-hui, Student of World Laws 


A by the 
Supreme Council as 

China’s representative 
on the Committee of 12 
which is to meet either in 
Paris or Geneva for the 
purpose of revising the 
Covenant of the League of 
Nations,,Dr. Wang Chung- 
hui left China recently ex- 
pecting to arrive at his 
destination early in May 
when the conferences will 
have already begun. 
Educated abroad Dr. 
Wang has become imbued 
with a broadened view 
point, which coupled with 
his keen, legal mind, and 
his ideals for China, make 
of him an ideal represent- 
ative. 


: Dr. Wang’s education Dr. WANG CHUNG-HUI, 
abroad commenced in 1901 Student of World Laws 
when he studied a year at 

the University of California going from thence to Yale from where 
he graduated in 1905 as a Doctor of Civil Law. He next went to 
England where he became a barrister-at-law in the Middle Temple 
His stay in England while fulfilling his bar requirements was not | 
continuous for he spent some of his time in Germany returning 
to England only at such times when necessity demanded. In all 
he spent four and a half years in Germany studying part of the 
time in Berlin University. The country districts in Germany 
drew him also for the purpose of studying local dialects. 

Back from his studies Dr. Wang next gave of his knowledge 
for the welfare of his country along the lines in which he was best 
qualified. The codification of China’s laws, a basic and necessaly 
measure, became his effort, and is still, for of the five codes, 
criminal, criminal proceedure, civil, civil proceedure, and coil 
mercial, only three are nearing completion. The civil and col 5 
mercial codes require deeper study of local customs before they — 
can be properly handled. a 

With the conference over, probably in the latter part of July, 
Dr. Wang will return to Peking where he will continue with bis 
work in hand after which he will turn to a study of “Continental 
Law,” 
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T a recent meeting presided over by Mr. A. P. 
Wood, the Engineering Society of China listened to 
a paper on “The Present Aspect of Sewage Disposal 
with Special Reference to Shanghai’ which was 

read by Mr F. ©. Helsby. 
A general historical view was first taken of the steps that have 
led to the present state of affairs. The first real lever towards the 
construction 
of a modern 
sewerage 
system would 
appear to 
have been 
provided in 
the decision 
given by the 
Court of Con- 
suls in 1915, 
whereby it 
waslaiddown 
that a pro- 
perty owner 
was at liberty 
to instal 


Tank in Operation 


Activated Sludge Process. 


waterclosets in a building, but that under the 
obtaining for the disposal of nightsoil, 
Fihe onus of removal of the discharges 
‘therefrom must rest with such owners. 
| The natural sequence to this important ~ 
truling has been that in practically all 
new buildings of any size, waterclosets 
mhave been installed, and that in a 
number of existing buildings advantage 
has been taken to replace the pail 
system by that of the modern water- 
closet, Revised Building Rules, which 
came into force in 1916, include clauses 
for regulating the design and construc- 
tion of the latter and the conseiyuent 
cespools, but the popularity of the 
pystem has received unfailing proof, as 
town by the fact that there are at 
present about 1,800 water- 
closets in various buildings in 
the International Settlement. 
The contents of some of 
_ the cesspools are removed by 
means of hand pumps and 
other by means of vacuum 
tank wagons. This method, 
however, can only be regarded 
as a temporary expedient as 
it soon became obvious that 
a water-borne system of sew- 
ers, with modern disposal 
works, was fast becoming a 
necessity. In January of this 
year, the Council approved 
a scheme for a sewerage 
system that would deal with 
the sewage from the portion 
of the Central District east 
of Honan Road, the number 
of buildings in this area 
actually provided with water- 


existing conditions 


. Concrete Sewers being laid at 
Rifle Butts 
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Shanghai Improvements—Sewage Disposal 


closet installations, or to be so provided in the near future, having 
increased to such an extent as to render the construction of the 
preposed system a matter of urgency. 

In designing a system of sewers for Shanghai, the two main 
difficulties centre round the facts that no natural fall can be 
obtained by reason of the contours and that the depth to which 
sewers can be laid and pump chambers constructed is very much 
restricted on 
account of 
the water- 
logged nature 
of the soil. 
It has been 
found that 
in trench 
excavation, 
trouble is 
generally met 
with at «8 
depth of 
more than 10 
or 12 feet. 
This has been 
taken as a 
guide in preparing the plans, and with a minimum depth to the 

invert of the sewers of 3-ft. 6-in., the 
general data necessary for determining 
the points at which it will be neces- 
sary to instal pumps is provided. 

The sewers consist for the most 
part of 9-in. diameter concrete pipes. 
The main sewer will run via The 
Bund, Whangpoo Road, Nanzing Road 
and Dixwell Road to the disposal site. 
The size of this latter will increase from 
12-in. diameter at the Bund to 1-ft. 
6-in. by 1-ft. egg-shaped after it leaves 
the Central District. The pipes will be 
laid-so as to ensure a self-cleansing 
velocity to the sewage, this latter 
travelling by gravity from pump to 
pump én route, with the exception of 

Soo- 


New Tanks at Rifle Butts Sewage Station 


the lengths crossing the 
chow Creek, the Hongkew 


Creek, and the Sawginkiang. y 
Pumping mains are being 7 
provided over these crossings, ‘ 
one length of 1,250-ft. and mee 
one of 3,115-ft. being neces- es 
sary to overcome these i. & 
obstacles. . j 


It is proposed to use 
concrete pipes in the whole 
system and experiments are 
now taking place as to the 
best form of joint to adopt. 

Pumping stations will be 
provided at six localities en 
route, but, as it is proposed to 
construct these underground, 
no public inconvenience will 
result therefrom. It has been 
decided to use the stereo- 
phagus type of centrifugal 
pump, the special feature of 


Drop Test on Sewer at Yangdow 
Road Experimental Station 
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which is that it does not become choked by the passage of ordinary 
solids. The impeller, which is conical, has a number of spiral 
blades, which, working against a straight cutting blade, provides 
ali action which has been likened to that of a mowing machine. 
The pumps will be automatic in their action and will be electrically 
driven, the main supply of current being delivered by means of 
underground feeders from various substations, and an alternative 
supply to be available from the distribution mains to operate in 
case of failure by the former. 

Three methods of treatment were next described. 

The demerits of the sedimentation tank were dealt with, 
reference being made to septic tanks and to two special forms of 
tanks invented by Dr. Travis and Dr. Imhoff. 

Following on this, the contact bed treatment was discussed, 
and whilst being recognized as a distinct improvement on the first 
named system, its effectiveness was stated to be below that of the 


————__ 


activated sludge process, that was next described. 7 

In this latter process there are two different methods of 
obtaining the desired oxidation, one by blowing air through th 
tanks containing the sewage, and the other by means of mechap, 
ical agitation through the medium of paddle wheels, and these 
were described in some detail. 

A visit to the Council’s experimental station and sites where 
the new processes are actually being installed makes clear the 
fact that the community will greatly benefit when the system hy 
been installed. The work adds to the large list of municipal jy. 
provements, and will become another of the many public facilities 
of Shanghai which justly gives the city the title of “The Modd 
Settlement.” The international character of Shanghai renders it 
possible to make use of improvements originating from all oye 
the world. If it were otherwise, the city might lag in civic 
welfare. 


Camels arriving at Peking from Mongolia. The Automobile is 


replacing the Camel 


Breaking Down Road Barriers in China 


of the country, but by the difficulty of breaking down 
artificial barriers which have in the past made road 
extension impossible. 

But the New China has now opened her doors to world trade 
and internal development is responding to this newly-developed 
international commerce. 

That China once led the world in public works is evidenced by 
the great system of walls and canals, the building of which would 
be considered a wonderful engineering feat to-day, comparable with 
the Panama Canal or the Central Railway of Peru. Now China 
has begun to tear down her walls and to use the brick and stone for 
road building. The rocks from the walls of the city of Tientsin, 
which were torn down nine years ago during the revolution 
which overthrew the Manchu dynasty, are to-day being used for 
_ building macadam highways. Many other Chinese cities are using 

their walls as quarries for road materials. 

There is more than one reason for this, however. Not only 
are the walls no longer needed, but rock does not exist near the 
surface of the ground over large areas of the country. For hundreds 
of miles one encounters nothing but flat alluvial plains where 
nature has placed no rocks or even pebbles for road construction. 

There is another barrier’ to road building which has not as yet 
been entirely overcome, and probably will remain for a good many 
generations. This barrier is the burying ground. There is a very 
strong feeling among the people that nothing should be done to 
disturb the cemetery. 


ODERN road building in the Chinese Republic is made 
difficult, not so much by the general typography 


A Cart in Northern Chihbli 


As Chinese graves are said to occupy one-twentieth of the 
whole area of China, and as there is no set place for cemeteries, 
it is very difficult to build a road in a straight line in any direction 
without encountering one of these barriers. There is no possibility 
of mistaking the burying grounds as dirt is heaped to a height d 
from five to fifteen feet above each grave. 


Breaking Down Road Barriers in China 


However, in spite of these barriers, road building is 9% 
ahead as fast as can be expected and the Republic has not oat 
improved many lines of communication, but is planning big ! 
projects for the future —Highway Magazine. 
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CULLLELLLOLLLLLLLLLALLALLLLLLLOLOL 
Lest we Forget ! 


& 
“Tt wants more courage to make peace than to Hs 
carry on a war. People who demand war and criticize ° 
peace are generally weak people who have never #§ 
fought.” 

ELIHU ROOT, the foremost American 


statesman of our time. 


AACAAAAAAAAAAAAAAANAAAAAAAAAAAAAAs 


QMAS2444ABABM4wYMSAA! 


Estrangement Impossible 


RESIDENT Harding has emphasized that the American govern 
ment has returned to its traditional policy of maintaining 
friendship with Japan, the greatest asset the nation holds 

in the Pacific. From all sides comes indications that the war- 
makers have had their day, and from now on, peaceful co-operation 
will supersede international rivalry. When Ambassador Shidehara 
was received recently by President Harding and the latter ex- 
pressed his thanks for the message of congratulation from the 
Emperor of Japan, he added : 


“The wonderful progress attained by Japan is one of the 
most remarkable events in history, and the indefatigable efforts 
by which she has attained her position in the world elicits 
admiration. 


“The relations between Japan avd the United States have 
never been estranged in the real sense of the term, nor is any 
such estrangement possible. : 

“The promotion of friendly relations between the two 
nations will constantly be my object, and the new Administra- 
tion is glad to declare its sincere intentions in this respect. 
This is not mere compliment but an honest confession of my 
— desire, and I hope my words will be taken at their face 
value,” 

Sounds like Roosevelt. With a host of American financiers 
testifying to the whole-hearted friendship of Japanese business- 
men and their desire to co-operate with us in the strengthening of 


a the above message comes as a harbinger of a new era in the 
Pacific, 


Massey for Alliance 


Signs are not wanting that the change of administration at 
Washington is having its effect in other quarters of the Pacific. In 
4 speech before the New Zealand House of Representatives on 
March 22, Premier Massey, declared : 


“ As long as we insist on and obtain the right to choose our 
own fellow citizens, we have much to gain and nothing to lose 
by the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty. Japan was 
thoroughly loyal to us during the war, into which she was not 
compelled to come.” 


_ Itremains for Premier Hughes to ignore the propaganda being 
Circulated “down under,” in order that the Pacific nations may 


arrive at some amicable understanding that will do away forever 
With the possibility of strife. 


A Rival to the Model Settlement 


N EW China is continually concocting plans for civic improvement, 

extravagant plans in the main, but to aim low is to miss 

compiling a good score, and it is pleasing to observe a lofty 
elevation. 

The latest plans are concerned with the development of the 
port Sanmenwan which is situated on the coast between Ningpo 
and Wenchow. A contemporary reports that $50,000,000 have 
been subscribed for various aims which it is the purpose of this 
article to expose, and if this is true, and the money is expended as 
planned, then indeed will the “Model Settlement” of Shanghai 
find herself seriously rivaled. 

It is stated that the authorities plan to establish banks to 
encourage thrift and to furnish capital for enterprises giving banking 
facilities for the community. This is not quite clear but the idea 
is no doubt praiseworthy. 

The next plan is to open and develope mines so as to exploit 
the mineral resources to the fullest extent. If mines are opened 
and developed for any other purpose . but then the native 
mind is perhaps divergent and can visualize other uses which the 
announcement endeavors to explain. 

There follows the plan to grant homesteads to encourage 
farming. This, it is stated, will make the importation of food 
unnecessary. The sublime state of self-dependency ! 

The fishing industry will be the next to receive attention. It 
will be improved and developed in order to utilize the natural 
resources to the full extent. cer 

Good modern roads will be built in order to give the com- 
munity adequate transportation facilities. 

Waterworks will be instituted so that the community may 
have plenty of clean water, and consequently the health of the 
inhabitants will not be endangered. Where drinking is concerned - 
the state of water is not a serious one with the Chinese for it is 
generally boiled and poured on tea-leaves before consumption, but 
it is perhaps in other ways such as draining off sewers and bathing 
that the waterworks will be beneficial. 

Gas works will be established so that the city may have its 
streets and homes well and cheaply illuminated. No mention is 
made of electricity stations so it may be presumed that the pro- 
moters of this mecca of China are in one respect adamant regarding 
the inception of modern innovations. 

Wharves will be built to facilitate the landing of passengers" 
and freights. The word “facilitate” appears so frequently as to 
create the impression that there is too great a display of altruism 
in the scheme. Shakespeare analyses the symptom thus, “Methinks 
thou protesteth too much, good sir,” if memory interprets cor- 
rectly. ' 

Docks will be built so that repairs may be quickly made. It 
is senseless to quarrel with docks. Some work rapidly and others 
are imbued with somnolence. Repairs are impossible, however, 
unless there are docks. 

Streets will be planned in a manner to give convenience to 
the inhabitants as well as to give the city a beautiful appearance. 
A highly commendable proceedure. 

Railroads will be built to connect the new city on the north © 
with Ningpo, and on the south with Fukien province. A railway 
bearing in a westerly direction will be a necessary adjunct if the 
city is to warrant its establishment, commercially. 

Attempts will be made to have the city connected with Hong- 
kong and Shanghai by steamers. It is stated that sailing ships 
will be encouraged in order to supplant steamers in carrying cargo. 
Provided the trade of the port is such as not to demand urgency of 
despatch and receipt, lorchas and junks could be profitably used as 
carriers and the ancient method is far more picturesque and cleanly. 
Were the city not planned to be so modern this idea might demand 
hearty endorsement but it is not in keeping with Westernism. 

Barracks will be built to give comfortable quarters to the 
police. Much of the terror of rowdyism is lost when the guardians 
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of the peace are contentedly habitated. Just so much violence 
will be exhibited as will prove the necessity of maintaining a police 
force. Human nature takes fright at little so that unless the 
lawless predominate there need be but minor disorders. 

Parks will be laid out in the different quarters of the city so 

‘that people will have chances to enjoy the outdoor atmosphere. 
Indoor atmosphere in China is, as a rule, sufficiently obnoxious or 
malodorous to encourage an opposite indulgence and it is satisfactory 
to observe that the builders of this modern Utopia are alive to the 
benefits of out of doors. 

The city will be ruled by the representatives chosen by the 
people. A beautiful town hall will be built to house the law- 
makers. Unknown, as yet, is the state of squaler amongst law- 
makers, but, like policemen, contentment eliminates temptation 
to a large degree, and honest councillors must be maintained at 
all costs if the city walls are not to crumble before they take definite 
shape. 

A Confucian temple will be built. The city will serve as a 
model city in China. The residents will worship Confucius and 
they shall deal with each other in the spirit of Confucian precepts. 
So says the agenda which concludes with “All other enterprises 
are subjected to the regulations of the city.” 

Few people can sustain any great quarrel with the intentions 
of Sanmenwan’s renovaters even to the inculcation of Confucianism, 
for in them can be seen a desire to incorporate all that is good of 
the city of Shanghai into their little burg on the coast. A scheme 
of this description deserves every encouragement and will no doubt 
receive it provided there is no kith nor kin between it and the 
“South Sea Bubble.” Shanghai did not grow up in a day, neither 
has any city, excepting those which had their origin as a result of 
new armies, dock yards and terminals ; and while not wishing to 
discourage whatever work may be in hand, and it is hoped that 
matters have reached a stage where something tangible is already 
evident, the counsel of small beginnings must be brought to the 
attention of the promoters for in this way only is success positively 

. guaranteed. With the government behind such a scheme the 
counsel of small beginnings becomes a negligible asset, and success 
becomes a foregone conclusion. There is a savour to the scheme, 
however, which attaches to all promoters, but even this need not 
retard if a certain degree of confidence can be instilled into the 
public. Confidence can only be felt by a second party where 


sincerity of purpose on the part of the first party is plainly evident, _ 


and for the sake of real progress in China it is recommended that the 
government concern itself with the project and shaw conclusively 
that real betterment of conditions actuates the movement. It 
cannot be expected that either the government or the promoters 
are not to benefit in a pecuniary way. It would be foolish to remove 
the spur to ambition, only, let the “backsheesh” be reasonable. 


* * * 


A Tribute to Dr, Sun Yat-sen 


The Danger of China 


Ov own resounding conflicts and controversies do not allow 
more than the muffled echo of tumults farther afield to pene- 
trate, but it is to be hoped that we shall not wait for some 
explosion before paying heed to the ferment that is rising anew 
in China. That unfortunate country has been rent for many 
months past by warring military factions. The most intemperate 
of these have, fortunately, now been subdued. But there per- 
sists in the southern provinces a rebellious movement of quite 
different calibre, led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the first president of the 
Chinese Republic. Dr. Sun Yat-sen is a man of uncommon ability, 
inspiring personality, and, it would seem, progressive outlook. For 
he and his party, known as the constitutional party, demand above 
all things the convening in Peking of a freely-elected parliament 
that shall be permtted to lay down the laws of the land without 
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interference by the military. That program has secured to D, — 
Sun Yat-sen the impassioned support of all the more progressiys _ 
spirits in China. His followers were recently successful in expelling _ 
from Canton a self-imposed military government. Though this — 
government declined to recognize the decrees of Peking, a special 
allowance was made to it from the customs revenues, which ar 
under the control of the great powers. But, for reasons that ar 
difficult to grasp, the powers now refuse to grant to the rebellious 
constitutional government of Dr. Sun Yat-sen the boon they had 
bestowed upon the rebellious military government, now overthrown, 
To this decision Dr. Sun Yat-sen has replied by intimating that he 
will himself collect the Customs in the provinces under his con 
retain what he thinks his due, and then hand over the balance ty 
Peking. The powers are in consequence faced with a situation — 
which they must either tolerate or meet by force. Force ought to | 
be out of the question against a government which, on the whole, 
represents the progressive forces of China, and which has succeeded 
in getting itself accepted over large areas. We must be careful not 
to repeat in China the blunders we have made in Persia.—Man. | 
chester Guardian. 


* * * 


Yunnan Mining Affairs 


A Tin Trade Quandary 


A GREAT problem which confronted those interested in the Yun. — 
nan tin trade some time ago was the likelihood of being un. 
able to dispose of accumulated stocks. Matters reached a 
pass where grave alarm was felt but fortunately a demand from — 
Hongkong eventuated which relieved the situation somewhat. — 
Hongkong in turn found herself overstocked shortly afterwards but _ 
this is another story. 
The Straits Trading Company, anxious to deal direct for the — 
requirements of the Singapore Refining Works, have repeated a ~ 
previous effort to do so. Some 180 contracts for 10,000 tons — 
of ore were signed with many mine-owners willing to sell and 
do away with the out-of-date compulsion method, and the | 
company then sent to Yunnan a staff and what ws necessary — 
for the assaying and the packing of the ore and its despatch to 
Singapore. But when the time came to put into execution 
the signed contracts, a campaign of a very violent nature was 
started in the daily papers of the provincial capital, and 
obstructions were put forward preventing the company from taking 
delivery of the ore. The matter was taken up officially with the — 
provincial authorities, who, before the general popular outery and — 
the resistance of the chambers of commerce, moved by some mine- | 
owners and the most important smelting companies, had sided with — 
the latter. They, therefore, refused to use their power to influence — 
or break the resistance. It is generally thought by the Chines — 
that the sale of ore to a foreign company, though in small quantities, 
will eventually lead to a complete hold over the mines by foreigners 
and mean the ruin of all the native tin industries, smelting factories, — 
and, in a word, the end of the flourishing town of Kokiu, with its 
rich shops, theatres, restaurants, etc. The Straits Trading Com- 
pany issued tracts to the effect that their needs were very limited, 
that they had no intention of competing with'other native concerts, 
and that should it not prove to the advantage of the miners these 
were at liberty not to renew their contracts. They explained 
clearly to the Chinese all the advantages to be derived from the — 
direct sale of the tin ore at a very good price, especially that the 
tin produced and refined at Kokiu was of an inferior quality which 
could not expect to attain such good prices as the pure quality. Ths 
has had no effect, and until the end of the year no progress whatev — 
was made by the company towards getting its contracts executed. — 
It still hopes, nevertheless, and all the more now that there a i 
indications that the opposition will give in. This eventuality would 4 
allow the mine-owners to reap for themselves what none in Kokit — 
are gaining at present on account of the absence of buyers, 4 stale 
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of affairs which has lasted for one year. Some of the tin in stock 
at Hongkong was disposed of in the very last days of December to 
British buyers, but the main supply remains ynsold. The mines 
have naturally been producing less, and the number of miners, which 
| had reached 110,000 during and since the great war, is now reduced 
* to 30,000 and will be still more reduced if this state of affairs is 
not changed. It means a considerable loss of money to all and 
ruin to many. This Kokiu tin, the price of which reached some 
$130 per picul the previous year with contracts to $150 and more, 
saw its value fall soon after the Armistice to $90, and during 1919 
to $70, $60, and even to $58. It has risen again and is now 
valued at about $80. It is difficult to estimate the real cause of 
this impossibility of disposing of the tin, and numerous reasons are 
given containing some truth. The main cause is that America, 
who was one of Kokiu’s greatest buyers, has succeeded in getting 
| hold of the Bolivian tin mines formerly in the hands of the Germans. 
© These mines are being worked in the most up-to-date manner, 
and America is getting all she can out of them, whilst the refining 
js done in a very scientific way, giving the tin a higher degree of 
purity, which cannot be reached by the less scientific processes in 
use at the smelting factories of Kokiu. The tin produced at this 
latter place is said to contain principally arsenical salts and lead, 
the elimination of which is difficult after having reached a certain 
degree. The highest degree of purity that can be obtained is said 
to be 99.85, whilst the best ever obtained by the Yunnan smelters 
is 99.50. The difference is of the greatest importance, as a bar of 
tin of 99.85 quality would bend and not break, whilst the result is 
quite different at 99.50. Japan, another of Yunnan’s customers, is 
said to have accumulated during the war quite enough tin for her 
f own consumption and for some time to come, so her wants at present 
need not be considered. This is how matters stood some time ago 
- and for Yunnan’s sake itis hoped that she will either find buyers 
for what she can produce of refined tin before bankruptcy sets in 
all round the tin industries, or that she will come to some under- 
standing with the Straits Trading Company and dispose yearly of 
acertain quantity of ore for export. 


* * * 


A Proposed Boon 


. es the pleasure haunts round about Shanghai may be within 
the reach of others than hduse-boat travelers. Motor car 

owners and hirers may pick up their equipment at a moment’s 
notice, which is more than house-boat hobbyists may do, and 
saunter along a high road which, it is proposed, will wind its way 
round Tahu Lake and back to Shanghai, an approximate distance 
of 260 miles. Ifthe new plans adopted by the executive committee 
of the good roads committee of the Pan-Pacific Association 
mature, then this pleasant possibility will be a matter of fact. 
Good roads mean good everything. It cannot be expected that the 


sthe new order of things, is a question upon which conjectures are 
Ehazardous, but when Chinese like Dr. C. T. Wang suggest that 
Plans for a big meeting. be made, a meeting where representative 
men from all over the country may discuss road making, as he did 
ss the coming together of the executive committee above referred 
F °° then a belief may be ventured that the trader will not’ look 
skance at it, 

1 Proceedings have developed to this extent. Mr. Sidney Powell, 
who was recently asked to act as chairman of the survey committee, 
E*8 accepted office and has. started work. He has submitted a 
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plan for a road to run from Shanghai to Wusih, thence to Ishing, 
Hangchow and Kashing and back to Shanghai, thus going round 
and very nearly touching the Tahu Lake and passing near Mokan- 
shan. The road, it has been pointed out, would be more easily — 
built on account of its proximity to the hills which are a source of 

material for road making. It would bring Hangchow within five 

hours of Shanghai by motor car while the trip round the lake could 

easily be made in two days. Mr. Powell has returned recently 

from Nantungchow where he has been acting as consulting engineer 

for improvements, and, in particular, for several roads which have _ 
been built extending out of that city. An invitation has been 
extended to the good roads committee to visit Wusih where some 
new roads have recently been built, and it is not improbable that 
advantage has already been taken of this kindness. 

The only objection to the scheme lies in the prospect of destroy- 
ing the beauty of the hills en route which blasting operations for 
road material makes very probable. It would seem that no regard 
is countenanced of the nature lover’s feelings, the enterprise being 
merely a commercial one to facilitate movement of materials be- 
tween villages and cities. There is a long standing grievance against 
industrialism for its ruthless attitude towards nature. If some 
compromise could be effected, some arrangement whereby roadways, 
railways, bridges and dams could be built to harmonise as far as 
possible with the atmosphere of their immediate vicinity, so much 
less would then be the disfavor which each faction now gazes 
upon the other. Materials for developement must be garnered 
locally, but this is no reason why indiscriminate destruction of 
landscape is indulged in. 


* * * 


Mining Enterprise 
Probabilities 


| Feet in the few great mining enterprises which already 
exist in China, concerns firmly established and in fuil working 
order, there is no other evidence of the work of the many 
geologists that have traversed this country. Results are not 
commensurate’ with the labor expended. Were conditions less 
atavistically obstructive there is reason to believe that smoke 
from smelters would cloud China’s atmosphere to a deep, grey- 
black hue. Perhaps this is fortunate, but there are those who will 
hold that it is not. Tt is the opinion of Dr. Coggin Brown that in 
Yunnan, while there are no more surface deposits to be discovered, 
it is highly probable that complex ores exist at greater depth, 
and that large bodies of low grade ore may be found. An article 
from the pen of this gentleman on “The Mines and Minerals of 
Yunnan” will be found in this number and attention is invited to 
the store of information contained therein. The “Mining Magazine” 
is its sponsor. 

The majority of sojourners in these parts seem wrongly under 
the impression that China is a virgin mineral region as was North 
America when Columbus first touched its shore. We know that 
the Chinese worked metals even before such a thing as. history 
existed, and that the siniple ores and out-puttings are well nigh 
exhausted. Output is lower now than it was formally and no lack 
of demand is the cause. It is a fact that the antiquated mining 
contrivances that are used in the country will soon be unable to fit 
in with developing needs, that is, in the way of depth work, andif 
the ancient and time-honored habit is to be continued, the habit 
of curbing the foreigners mining activities in this country by con- 
flicting each nation’s interests, thus ensuring a deadlock, then 
mining in these parts will continue in its present lethargic course to 
be eventually eliminated. 

An illustration of Chinese antipathy towards modern in- 
ception of mining is shown in the experiences of Mr. Robert M. 
Raymond, who, with a party, and under the auspices of an Anglo- 
French syndicate formed for the purpose of seeking mining con- 
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cessions, travelled, in the year 1898, into Yunnan where he was to 
meet disappointment in the supposed opportunities presented for 
working old copper mines, and with the complicated methods of 
Chinese official control. Consistent disappointments, arising 
chiefly from the unfriendliness of the government’s various branches, 
and of the people themselves, formed the subsequent history of 
the corporation for whom he traveled. 

Arguments in favor of China’s attitude towards mining can 
easily be advanced, and in fairness to her people it might well be 
mentioned that the existing state is well suited to their needs, never- 
theless, it is recognized that great benefit is to be derived from 
modern exploitation of mineral resources. It is gratifying to know 
that more and more facilities are being given to foreigners for the 
examination and exploitation of China’s mineral deposits. In 
time, perhaps, the dream of those interested in China’s mining, the 
dream of a clouded sky from a myriad of smoke-stacks, may be 
realized. If depth deposits actually exist then it probably will. 


* * * 
’ 


A Squanderer of Yunnan Mines 


ONCESSION hunters would find their work greatly facilitated 
were the men they dealt with of the calibre of one Woo, who, 
it is said, recently offered “all the mines of Yunnan” as 

security for a large loan from an American organization. As 
representative for some Yunnan authorities Woo approached an 
American in Shanghai shortly after his arrival, and following upon 
some conferences signed a.secret agreement in exchange for which 
a large sum of money was said to have been paid as a deposit. 
Unfortunately for Woo and the others of his clique who might 
have benefited through the deal, his chief, General Tang-chi-yao, 
was ousted from power soon after the matter was settled. The 
opposition now commenced work. 

It is perhaps a saving grace that in all human enterprise the 
element of gain to someone plays so prominent a part. If it were 
not so, and is not so in many cases, there would be more forcing 
upon a gullible public of things which it did not really want. The 
Yunnanese residents of Shanghai who set up the opposition as soon 
as they heard of Woo’s little mission, cannot be said to have stood 
to gain immediate wealth by so doing, but certain it is that their 
desire not to lose an asset which they might later become party in 
profitably disposing of, played a great part in prompting the mass 
meeting which was held, and the telegrams which were sent to 
Peking requesting that the Diplomatic Corps be approached with 
a view to cancelling the loan. Woo was approached by the in- 
dignant Shanghai gentry from Yunnan as also was the American 
concerned. Their representations might have counted for nought 
had not then come the news of General Tang’s downfall. 

With the demand for the cancellation of the agreement and 
the return of the bargain money made by the American represen- 
tative, Woo could do nothing else but comply. 

Woo’s idea, it appears, was to call the new organization: the 
Minhsin Mining Company. The capital of the Company, five 
million gold dollars, was to be used in the exploitation and deve- 
lopement of the copper and other Yunnan mines, with American 
co-operation. Unless the new power, General Ku Pin-tsen, sup- 
ports the scheme as promoted by his predecessor General Tang, 
the work done by Woo will not bear fruit. 


* * * 


Hepburn States Facts 


-T a dinner given in his honor by the governor of the Bank 
of Japan at the Bankers’ Club at Tokio, Mr. A. Barton Hep- 
burn, former chairman of the board of the Chase National 

Bank of New York, expressed himself very forcibly on matters 
which have merited the disapprobation of many Americans in 


China. Since American financiers and captains of industry hay, 
placed themselves on record that American business in (Chi, 
can be advanced by some harmonious understanding and ¢. } 
operation with Japan, the full weight of American interests j, — 
China, supported by friends in the United States has been exerted { 
bring pressure to bear to compel them to change or modify their 
views. The evidence accumulated by Tur Far Eastern Reypy 
is emphatic on this point. Into the camp of the opposition, noy 
comes Mr. Hepburn one of America’s most distinguished banke, 
and emphasizes upon the ground what Judge Gary, Mr. Lamont, 
Mr. Vanderlip, and other sober-minded far-seeing men have been 
preaching in the United States. THe Far Eastern Revinw vel. ° 
comes Mr. Hepburn to the Far East, where he will be able to se 
with hisown eyes and study with his own mind conditions whic), 
exist as the outcome of years of misunderstanding and manhandling 
of delicate questions. 

Mr. Hepburn in his address before the Bankers’ Club in Tokyo 
spoke of the joint sacrifices of Japan and America in the Greg 
War, of their co-operation in the “‘same great principles of humanity, 
the same rule of right and justice. 

“T can conceive of our nations working together in close . 
operation and using their power jointly in the interest of world — 
peace, for the solution of particular difficulties in other and cont. — 
guous nations, but that they should war with each other is ineon. 
ceivable.”’ 

“The damnable character of war,” he continued, “its waste, 
its devastation, its broken hearts and broken homes has had a 
horrible illustration in the war in which we have just participated. 
And what has this world war settled? That a nation that deli- 
berately sets out by force to dominate the world invites its ow 
ruin. 

“Two years ago November 11, the armistice was signed, but 
war did not. cease among various states and the newly defined — 
countries which the allies sought to establish. We have, thus far, 
had confusion worse confounded and the end is not yet. 

“There is no sentiment in favor of war with Japan in ow 
country. Theodore Roosevelt wrote “‘is there any sane man who 
does not know that the friendship of Japan is the best international 
asset we can have ?” Such is the sentiment of my country toward 
yours. 

“We expect the closest competition from Japan and we 
welcome it. We are bound to be the closest rivals in world trade 
and are bound to have the friction that inevitably accompanies — 
commercial rivalry, but rivalry involves co-operation. The sensi- — 
ble way for America to do business in the Orient is by utilizing | 
Japan’s superior knowledge of conditions and by close co-operation. _ 
We realize that the Orient presents a more promising field for 
investment but the necessities of devastated Europe have com — 
mandeered our resources. 

“The reports of the two great banks of Japan which appeared 
recently present conditions of which you as a nation must be proud. 
With their branches and agencies they show the wonderful extent 
to which Japan enters into the business of the world. You 
gold holdings make Tokyo one of the most important financial 
centres. New York alone can compare with it. 

“Your banking system is ideal, none superior, amply proved 
by the way in which you have met and mastered difficulties in the 
past year. =a 

“Because of the financial strength of our respective countns 
we have a great responsibility to the world, a responsibility 
maintain the gold standard and preserve the high standard of credit 
until that part of the world now floundering in a depreciated “u- 
rency and impaired credit can come back-to normal. The worl 
pays Japan and America the compliment of expecting them 
pay their debts in full and in gold or its equivalent. All talk 4 
repudiation or forgiveness of debts leaves their skirts untouched. 

“Japan, like America, has, since the beginning of the W% — 
become a creditor nation and must assume its responsibility ® 
such. Nations must look beyond their borders, their vision must 
include the whole world and their actions must consider the in 
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of others, in the general interest and in enlightened self-interest as 
well. The league of nations may be cumbersome and slow to act 
but the leading nations must and can co-operate. In my judgment 
a good combination would be Italy, France, Great Britain, the Unit- 
ed States and Japan. Whatever these countries might propose 
would doubtless be acceptable to the whole world. But Japan, 
with its Y.1,246,688,840 in gold, with comparatively light indebt- 
edness and credit unsurpassed, is singled out from other nations 
and the world looks to you and to America to preserve the gold 
standard, to protect and restore the credit fabric of the world. 
Your representatives asked the Paris Conference for a declaration 
recognizing race equality. You have demonstrated that you are 
the peer of any nations in art and science, manufacture and trade, 
in war and diplomacy and what the world now expects of you is 
a much stronger recognition of your equality than could be express- 
ed in a formal declaration.” 


America needs a few more men like Mr. Hepburn with the 
courage of their convictions to speak out plainly at this juncture, 
when the arts and intrigues of the war-makers are unceasingly 
at work to cause trouble. 


Shibusawa Squashes a War Maker 


At the meeting referred to in the above editorial, Viscount 
Shibusawa, the veteran philanthrophist and financier of 
Japan, availed himself of the occasion to squash one of the 

malapropisms circulated by Mr. Hodges, active head of the Chinese 

publicity office in America operating under the name of The Far 

Eastern Bureau. This bureau has done excellent work in bringing 

before the American people China’s side of the many issues that crop 

up from time to time, but it labors under the disadvantage that it 
lacks efficient supervision by someone fully acquainted with Far 

Eastern facts. In his speech, Viscount Shibusawa referred to an 

article by Mr. Hodges in the Weekly Review, an American publi- 

cation, which was an attack on what the writer called “Shibu- 
sawaism.” This the writer described as a elever scheme, in which 

Viscount Shibusawa was the chief actor, to keep prominent Ame- 

ricans from visiting China and to make them see the Chinese 

situation through Japanese eyes. 


“Not only do I make no effort to keep Mr. Hepburn from 
Visiting China, which he will do shortly,” said Viscount Shibusawa, 
“but I heartily wish him God-speed on his voyage to that country. 
It has long been my contention that the wealth and resources of 
China are too vast for cultivation by Japan alone. In that great 
undertaking Japan and the United States must work hand in hand 
In @ spirit of friendly co-operation.” 

Most of Mr. Hodges’ arguments are rehashes of those put 
forward in 1915 by the publisher of Taz Far Eastern REVIEW, 
who, at that time, felt that the invitation of Viscount Shibusawa 
to co-operate with Japan in developing the resources of China was 
untimely and badly presented by those responsible for interpreting 
his ideas into English. The campaign launched during the Baron’s 
Visit to America, had for its slogan, “Japanese brains and American 
money to develop China,” and, as one of his Japanese interpreters 
explained, such co-operation should take place in Yunnan, on the 
borders of India, right in the heart of the French sphere of influence. 

is at a time when France was battling for her life in Europe. 


The publisher of Tux Far Eastern Review was the only writer, 
Who, at that time, criticized the co-operation movement, as bei 
unfair to China. Conditions have changed since 1915, and we are 
ge meat enough to change our views accordingly. What we 
h “n condemned, we now approve of. Since then, the Chinese 
Peles been very active in seeking co-operation with Japan in the 
“velopment of their resources. Many large and important Sino- 

“panese companies have been organized. The Chinese have no 
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international disputes. : 
Co-operation between Japan and America in China has taken 
on a much broader significance than when it was first broached 
by Viscount Shibusawa. If China is to be placed upon her feet 
and made prosperous, only the United States and Japan working 
in full understanding can bring it about. Mr. Hepburn explained 
the broader side of this co-operation, when he told the Japanese — 
bankers that the world looks to America and Japan to 
the gold standard, and co-operate to restore the credit fabric of the 
world. It is time for Mr. Hodges and The Far Eastern Bureau 
to wake up to realities, and lend their assistance to the catise of 


peace and good understanding, instead of trying to discredit those 
who disagree with their views. 


——- 


Marine Insurance in Japan 


The Tokyo Kaijo Building, Tokyo 


During the war period. the shipowners, in obedience to the 
marked Japanese tendency to control associated businesses and: 
thus to reap more than one profit, formed new companies, among 
them being the Fuso Marine, Asahi Marine, the Taisho Marine 
& Fire Company, a Mitsui corporation; a Kawasaki 
insurance company, another belonging to the Mitsubishi group ; 
and still others are spoken of in connection with the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha and the newly-organized Kokusai Kisen Kaisha. In fact, 
the prominent shipping firms regard a marine insurance company 
as @ requisite adjunct, just as either they have come to control 
shipbuilding yards in great measure or the yards have organized 
their own operating corporations. Naturally, the enormous values 
of shipping and cargoes and the opportunities for war insurance 
enabled the business to make great strides in Japan as well as 
everywhere else. The Osaka Marine & Fire (ex the Osaka Fire 
& Marine), which, although organized in 1898, had not been suc- 
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cessful, also was reorganized with substantial backing and entered 
“the active marine field. 


The abnormal growth of Japanese shipping, due to the scarcity 
of tonnage caused by the absorption and destruction of the war 
and the great increase in steamship values and general commodities, 
contributed to the pressing demand for insurance. There was 
no German element to replace in Japan, the organization of new 
companies having been to meet a demand created locally by the 
war. Japan now finds herself in the position of other countries. 
It remains to be seen how the war status can be maintained in 
normal peace times. Some companies of war-times may have to 
pass through the usual ordeals. Japanese marine insurance com- 
panies still have to attain permanency before they can create their 
own market in the Far East. 


Channel Steamer of the Japanese Government Railways, Shim- 
onoseki-Fusan and Aomori-Hakodate (top right-hand corner) 


Thirty-eight Japanese companies (thirty fire and marine and 
eight fire) have assets of approximately $85,000,000 all told, of 
which $45,000,000, or more than half, is in the hands of the Toyo 
Marine & Fire, subsidiary holdings included. In addition to hold- 
ing a commanding position in the field, the Tokyo Marine & Fire 
also is the oldest of the Japanese companies, so that the general 
early history is its own history as well. 

Its story goes back to 1878, and its career is closely inter- 
woven with the commercial progress of Japan. As was the case 
with many other representative institutions, Baron Shibusawa’s 
name is intimately connected with the earliest history of the com- 
pany. The daimyo, or old feudal lords, were interested in the 
commercial movements then beginning to take root in Japan, 
which, despite the shipbuilding. prohibition of centuries, remained 
primarily a maritime country, and the baron, then Mr. Shibusawa, 
realized that marine insurance was a necessary corollary of the 
world-wide activity that Japan was about to display. He secured 
the backing of the present Count Okuma and Yataro Iwasaki, 
shipowner and founder of the famous Mitsubishi company, and 
enlisted the support of the peers. 

Government sanction was obtained in 1878, and, early in 
1879, the company was organized with a capital of Y. 600,000, 
of which about 80 per cent. was contributed by the promoters and 
the remainder by merchants generally. On August 1, 1879, the 
Tokyo Marine Insurance Company ‘the name under which it first 
operated) opened its doors for business in the Nihonbashi district 
of Tokyo. Hard times were met, which Mr. Masuda, the manager, 
tided the company over. With the opening of branch houses 
abroad by Japanese merchants, the company, which had confined 
its operations to near waters, also expanded and established a 
small general agency in London in 1890. A few years earlier it 

‘ had obtained from the government a guarantee of Y. 400,000 
for its policies. The story of Japanese government aid to com- 


mercial ventures, it may be remarked, unquestionably would be ay 
unusual chapter in the world’s economic history, if narrated, 

The decade of the nineties brought the company no added 
prestige, and, despite an expansion of connections in Oriental seas 
its business, on the whole, was not profitable. For many years 
dividends had been uncommon, and disasters at home and by 
foreign connections were so severe that the capital, which had been 
increased, was cut down by one-half. 

Nevertheless, others were not deterred from trying their hand 
and new ventures were launched, some of them after the successful 
issue of the war with China in 1895. The new companies were; 
The Imperial Marine Insurance Company, 1893; Nippon Sea & 
Land Insurance Company, 1893; Nippon Marine Insurance Com. 
pany, 1896 ; the Osaka Fire & Marine Insurance Company, which, 
however, met hard times and was dormant for many years. It was 
not long before the Nippon Sea & Land Company opened an active 
agency in London, only to close it quickly because of heavy losses 
suffered there, and it liquidated in. 1901. 

Thus, at the end of twenty years, the Tokyo company, the 
pioneer, was no better off than it was on the day of its founding, and | 
other companies had had no better luck. 

In 1899, the Tokyo company brought back from London, 
Kenkichi Kagami, who had been sent there in 1894 to study the 
business, and appointed him manager of the company at the Tokyo 
head offices. After twenty years, all the company had to show 
was a paid-up capital of Y. 375,000, the only working resources. 
It was do or die. The change in management and methods bronght 
about a recovery from which there has been no relapse. 

When the Russo-Japanese war came in 1904-1905, the Tokyo 
company’s finances were on a sound basis, by virtue of progressive 
executive policies, coupled with conservative underwriting and the 
husbanding of its marine profits, so that it was able to care for the 
war risks which Japanese merchants wished to cover. The profits _ 
of these years and the successful conclusion of the: war were in- 
centives to the creation of new companies and also of established | 
fire companies adding marine departments, and, moreover, of some 
of the marine companies opening up fire departments. 

Both the Kobe Marine & Fire and the Tomei Fire & Marine 
were started in 1907. Some of the new companies established 
themselves successfully locally, but the Tokyo alone went in for a 
world-wide business between the Russo-Japanese and the world 
wars. The Tokyo has aggregate assets of $42,693,546.27 and 
surplus over capital and all other liabilities of $28,176,944.32, as 
shown in its annual statement for 1918 to the Insurance Depart- 
ment. These reserves have been built up entirely on marine 
business under the management of Mr. Kagami since 1899.—Pacific 
Marine Review. 


Banking News 


The Asia Banking Corporation with its Head Office at 3) 
Broadway, New York, has just opened an office in San Francisco, 
in the Robert Dollar Building, 301 California Street. This is 4 
logical step in the development of the Corporation’s organization 
which is designed to supply complete and direct banking service 
to American business interests engaged in trade with China and 
all other sections of the Asiatic Continent. 

The rapid growth of the Asia Banking Corporation is in. itself 
an evidence of the increasing enterprise of American interests 
Far Eastern trade. This banking institution established in the 
latter part of 1918 now has nine branches in the Far East, namely 
at Shanghai, Hankow, Peking, Tientsin, Hongkong, Changsha, 
Canton, Manila and Singapore. The service available through this 
chain of active branches has been much used by merchants in the 
Eastern part of the United States, through the Head Office in New 
York, and will now be equally at the convenience of interests 00 
the Pacific Coast through the new San Francisco office. 


—— 
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American Engineers in Siberia 


Admirable Records 


N ambassador’s words always claim attention. Those 
7 | spoken by the Hon. Roland §. Morris, U.S. am- 
bassador to Japan, at a luncheon given in the En- 
gineers’ Club of Philadelphia on September 14th, 
1920 were such as to be of interest even to 


engineers whose regard for matters other than mechanical is, as @ 


rule, merely casual. In speaking of the part played by well-known 
engineers in Siberia Mr. Morris said: In May, 1917, John F. 
Stevens went to Russia as head 
of the American railway ad- 
visory commission to study this 
problem and subsequently was 
appointed advisor to the Russian 
government under the Kerensky 
régime. 

Mr. Stevens brought to that 
task almost a half century of 
continuous engineering work in 
all parts of the United States 
and a reputation for executive 
ability and for judgment that 
had been won in some of the 
hardest of the engineering pro- 
blems that lay before our coun- 
try in the days between the 70’s 
and 90’s. He organized under 
him the railway service corps, 
and it may be possible that 
some here were members or 
were associated with the corps. 
It was the plan that these men 
should go into Russia by way 
of Siberia and assist in the 
reorganization of the ‘Trans- 
Siberian and’ Chinese Eastern 
Railways which were in a 
serious state of disorganization 
—a long line of communication 
from Vladivostok to Moscow, 
which was relied upon to carry 
supplies landed at the port of 
Vladivostok in order to build up 
the fallen fortunes of the Rus- 
sian Army. But conditions in 
Russia proceeded much more 


were compelled to move out of the harbor temporarily and return 
to Nagasaki, Japan, and remain there for several months—auntil 
March, 1918—before Mr. Stevens decided that the time was propi- 
tious to attempt to reorganize the Chinese Eastern and Trans- 
Siberian Railways for the purpose of keeping open into Russia this 
one medium of communication through which America could con- 
cretely express the interest she had in Russia and its development 
and render the help which had been promised from the time of Mr. 
Root’s commission. The help 
demanded was instruction for 
Russian personnel and railway 
materials—engines and rails and 
ammunition, if the war should 
continue, because, when Mr. 
Stevens first took his men over 
the Bolshevists had not yet 
made peace with Germany. But 
even more than that was- it 
necessary if possible to prevent 
total chaos which would occur 
over the whole. Siberian con- 
tinent, possibly extending to 
Manchuria and China if the rail- 
road should cease to function. - 
There is probably no place in 

the world where the community 
is more dependent on their rail- 
road than along the line from 
Vladivostok into Manchuria, 
and then to Harbin and from 
Harbin through Western Man- 
churia and Siberia past Lake 
Baikal to Irkutsk and from 
Irkutsk continuing far away to 
the Ural Mountains and beyond. 
The development has been 
almost exclusively in the ter- 
ritory lying along the railroad. 


Loyalty of Russian 
Workmen 


When I speak of the Trans- 
Siberiar: Railroad I am speaking 
of a system which is composed 


rapidly than the plans for the ROLAND S. MORRIS of a series of companies organiz- 
railway reconstruction. The — ra aarp to Japan, who ay called ios — to ed by the Russian government 
; aes ashington to take an important part in the series of conferences - . 
uty government fell before with Baron Shidehara, the Japanese Ambassador to the United and, prior to the revolution, 
ir. Stevens could get his en- States, looking to the final settlement of the difficulties that have controlled through the govern- 
gineering corps of some three arisen between the two countries. ment. These companies are all 


hundred or more men—picked 

men from all the railroads of the United States—men like 
Col. George H. Emerson, who was the actual head, or 
general manager of the Great Northern, and division mana- 
gets and representatives of all departments of construction 
and operation chosen for their peculiar abilities in those 
lines, They went over on transports and arrived at Vladivostok 
just as the Bolshevists took charge of the harbor of Vladivostok 
and Bolshevism had spread from Moscow directly along that long 
line of 5,400 miles to Vladivostok, largely following the railroad, 
Which is the one link connecting the central and European portions 
of Russia with the Pacific provinces. The American engineers 


concentrated into one system, 
and, of course, whén the revolution broke that whole system 
fell apart ; its organization went to pieces; it was a government 
organization and one of the most extraordinary developments 
that Mr. Stevens again and again pointed out to me which had 
been beyond anything in his experience was that in spite of the 
fact that for a long period of months there were no managers 
functioning on any of those railroads—no heads operating—that 
such was the training and the loyalty and the devotion, of the 
body of the Russian workmen operating those railroads they kept 
that road open and those trains running through one whole winter 
with the thermometer below zero and knowing at no time whether 
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they would get a cent of pay—an extraordinary movement of the 
men themselves and one that ought always command the ad- 
miration of the world. 


The Chinese Eastern Railway 


Tt was to help those men to keep the roads open that*Mr. 
Stevens felt that our engineers were in a position where they could 
go in and undertake the supervision and assist the Russian per- 
sonnel. But the moment that we started, as there was no Russian 
government in Siberia, our engineers faced a very. interesting 
situation. The Chinese Eastern Railway, which is the second link 
of the. Trans-Siberian 
system, has been—is, 
I might say—one of 


the greatest trade 
routes of the world 
and has been the 


source of much discus- 
sion ever since the 
time its construction 
was first contemplated. 
It was built by Russia 
with funds supplied by 
France through  ter- 
ritory actually a part 
of China, with the sea 
connections to the southward on the South Manchurian Railroad, 
owned by Japan (since the Russian-Japanese war). 

Of course, the question arose: Did we perhaps have some 
ulterior motive in coming in at that time to operate a railroad that 
represented so many different and possibly conflicting interests ? 
One had to recognize that Japan, for instance, had an immense 
interest in the operation of the Chinese Eastern Railway, which was 
the great trade route tapping the whole of the Siberian territory as 
well as through Northern Manchuria and was the source of the 
freight and material that would come and exchange at Kuan- 
cheng-tzu, the end of the South Manchuria Railway, in order to go 
down, through the province of Sheng-king to old Port Arthur. ‘ 


On the other 
hand, it was equally 
clear that China could 
not contemplate with- 
out some very definite 
understanding the 
operation of a line 
which ‘ran through her 
territory, —_ especially 
when that line was a 
vital element in the 
political control of the 
region. Then again 
the French quite 
naturally felt, after the 
millions and millions of 
francs that had been 
poured into Russia 
prior to the war in 
the form of bankers’ loans, that they had a very definite interest 
in the future of a railroad to which they had contributed a 
substantial portion of the cost, taking in return bonds of a 
government that had ceased to exist. 


Railway Stat 


The Inter-Allied Committee 


For all those reasons, it did seem that if we could obtain some 
general agreement among those interested which would permit 
the operation internationally of this great trade route, we would 
' that much more be aiding toward the stability of Siberia, and 


e 
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Administration Building, Chinese Eastern Railway, Harbin 
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jon at Harbin 
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eventually of Russia, and it was that which resulted after con. 
tinued negotiations in what is known now as the inte allied 
agreement for the control and supervision of the Chinese. Eastern | 
and Trans-Siberian Railways. Under that agreement there was | 
appointed an Inter-Allied Committee, consisting of representatives 

from each of the countries—from China, Great Britain, France 

Italy, Japan, Russia and the United States—who should have to 

do with such problems as financing and general supervision, such 
problems as would necessarily come within the purview of a board 

of directors of a railroad company. Under the control of the 

inter-allied committee two boards were created, a military trans. 

portation board and an inter-allied technical board, on which 

latter was a qualified 

engineer from each of , 
the countries represent. 

ed. It was provided 

in the agreement that 

the president of that 

technical board should 

be Mr. John F. Stevens, 

the American engineer, 

and the American x. 

presentative. 

This board, with 
Mr. Stevens as its 
head, sat down to try 
to work out the opers- 
tion of the ‘Trans-Siberian system, faced by bitter ciyi 
war, the menace of undisciplined Cossack bands and the 
jealousies of factions and conflicting nationalities. Mr. Stevens 
struggled bravely for a period of one year. The railway 
was guarded in part by our American troops, in part by 
Chinese troops, in part by the Czechs, who had come 
through Siberia and who were still there, finally by contingents 
of Japanese troops. We had, as it were, a miniature league, 
of the great powers operating a large system which had 


gone temporarily into bankruptcy, because of _ the 
failure of the government which had previously control 
led it. ; 


Vicissitudes 


Such was the task 
undertaken by Mp. 
Stevens with the assis- 
tance of engineers who 
had been trained on’ 
our own railways and 
had wrestled with the 
same problems of the 
long haul, the broad 
gauge and the heavy 
grade, and the pro- 
blems of winter wea 
ther such as our en- 
gineers face on the 
Northern Pacific and 
across the Siem 
Nevada § Mountains. 
And what a work they did! I wish I had the time to tell you 
something about the difficulties of those men in a country 
where they did not know the language; in a country 
torn by civil war; and where they were compelled t 
operate through a Russian personnel who had never understood 
anything about the modern treatment of labor, In addition they 
were called upon to overcome the friction and the irritability that 
accompany a political revolution involving the whole territory. 
The wonder is that Mr. Stevens—backed by his experience in the 
management of the Great Northern road, his constructive work 0 
the Panama Canal, and his big, generons philosophy of life—kept : 
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SIBERIA AND ITS RAILROAD 
Omsk, is now being managed by Americans. The present Siberian Government, headed hy 


dmiral Kolchak, is responsible for asking the Americans to take over this work 


his temper, his poise and his judgment ; and we have him to thank small apartment at Harbin exercising a moral influence that is really 
that to-day from Vladivostok up to Irkutsk, right into the Bol- most extraordinary. It is a wonderful thing as you watch the people 
shevist territory we have passengers going and freight moving; in Chinese generals, office, day by day, as he endeavors to counsel 


spite of all those disadvantages. 


A Unique Example of an American 
Engineer 


The time came when our national feeling 
was Of such a character that, war being over, we 
could not any longer hold our own troops in 
Siberia, popular feeling was very much against 
it and the men wanted to go home. The 
troops were therefore withdrawn. With the 
troops went the majority of our engineers, and I 
am frank to confess that it was with consider- 
able regret that I saw our men abandon a task 
only half finished. But this was the comfort, , 
that under them they had Russian engineers 
who had co-operated with them and had shared 
the benefit of the training of our own engineers 
m modern methods of operation. But. the 
Russians did request, and Mr. Stevens did con- 
sent, to remain with them, and he is to-day with 
five of his staff sitting in Harbin—perhaps the 
most unique example of an American engineer 
that can be found anywhere in the. world. 
Having passed over sixty years of active life, 
he is calm, cool, far-visioned, with all his per- 
sonal ambitions, I think, by this time satisfied, 
with only one ambition remaining—to serve his 
Country as best he can, and, as he would say 
himself, to make a successful job of this task 
Which he has undertaken. He is sitting in his 


pour through that Manchurian generals, Japanese generals and 
civilians and bureaucrats and Cossacks, French- 
men, Englishmen and Americans of all kinds 
who look upon him as the disinterested factor 
in the whole bewildering situation. 

It is an extraordinary service that he has 
given to the building up and maintaining and 
operation of those railroads. I am hopeful that 
the work which the engineers did in co-operating 
with the Russians will not be wholly lost when 
it comes: to the final reconstruction of that 
great system. Of course, the future demand 
for material of all kinds is going to be immense. 
From the fund which was appropriated to him at 
the time the Root commission reported that it was 
necessary that aid be given to the Russian rail- 
roads, Mr. Stevens is still getting what is essential 
to keep the wheels going on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. He has endeavored to keep himself 
outside of political complications until such time 
as Russia may have a stabilized government — 
with which the nations can deal. 

I am still hopeful that the allied nations will 
be able to find some new method of maintaining 
and operating this tremendous system, which is 
not only a matter of interest to those nations 
immediately involved, but which means in its 
operation the development for the good of the 
whole world of that immensely wealthy region 
which is going to be the very background and 
the strength of the great Russia of the future. 
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The Mines and Minerals of Yunnan 
7 South China 


By J. COGGIN BROWN, 0O.B.E., D.Sc. M. Inst. M.M., F.G.S. 


Geological Survey of India 


The author gives a description of the mineral resources of Yunnan, the most south- 
westerly of the Chinese Provinces, adjoining Burma and Tongking 


# UNNAN is the most south-westerly of the provinces of 
China. It has an area of about 150,000 square miles 
and a population of approximately eleven millions, of 
whom roughly one-third are Chinese. On the west it 

is bounded by Burma, Assam, and Tibet, on the north 
by Ssuch’uan, on the east by Kueichou and Kuanghsi, and on 
the south by Tongking. Apart from its size, population, and the 
political significance of its frontiers, marching as they do for 
hundreds of miles with both British and French possessions in 
Asia, Yunnan is important as the connecting link between Burma 
and the valley of the Yangtze. If India and China are ever con. 


ful engineering feats for the period in which they were made, the 
physical character of the country and the inertia of its Administr. 
Pin aye : aire 


nected by a railway, the line must pass through Yunnan. The 
province yields a great variety of natural products, and its mineral 
industry only needs transport facilities and the application of mod- 
ern knowledge to make it a first-rate importance. In the course 
of my duties as an officer of the 
Geological Survey of India, I 
have made extensive journeys 
throughout the country, have 
_ Studied its geological features, 
and have investigated its mineral 
resources. I am indebted to the 
editor of The Mining Magazine 
for the present opportunity of 
summarizing my official reports, 
and of drawing attention to the 
potentialities of an important 
though comparatively unknown 
land. 

GEOGRAPHY.— Western 
Yunnan, lying between the 
Burma frontier and the Mekong, 
is occupied by the north and 
south-running ranges separating 
the upper valleys of the Irrawad- 
dy, Salween, Mekong and Yang- 
tze. In the northwest these 
ranges attain heights of 15,000 
to 20,000-ft. above sea level, and the minimum elevation of 
the rivers is about 7,000-ft. Further’ south the heights decrease, 
and elevations of 5,000 to 7,000-ft. prevail in the Mekong 
ranges, the river itself being nearer 2,000-ft. Central Yunnan 
is built up of a series of ridges forming a compressed arc 
turned toward the south, the higher peaks of which are from 
9,000 to 14,000-ft. above the sea. The drainage flows into the 
Mekong and Red Rivers on the south, and into the Yangtze on 
the north, often through deeply-dissected gorges. In Eastern 
Yunnan a series of irregular mountain chains trend north-north- 
east and south-south-west. Toward the north, heights of 8,000 to 
11,000-ft. are reached. Further south in the region of the lakes, 
ridges of 6,000 to 8,000-ft. are the rule. Characteristic of Yunnan 
are its fertile plains, small, flat-bottomed valleys lying among the 
mountains. They occupy about one-fifteenth of the total area and 
support one-third of its population. Practically all the walled 
cities are built on such sites at elevations of 5,000 or 6,000-ft., with 
the ranges rising 3,000 or 4,000-ft. above them. 

InTerNaL CommuUNicatTions.—Yunnan suffers from lack of 
efficient ways of transportation. Though some of the greater 
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. r 
ten years and bad for a thousand” is an appropriate Chinese maxim 
regarding them. 

Trape Routes.—There are four great arteries of communica. _ 
tion between Yunnan and the outside world. These are the 
following : 

(1) The Bhamo-Téng-yiieh 
route, which is the main trade 
road connecting Bhamo with 
Téng-yiieh, Tali Fu, and Yunnan 
Fu, the capital of the province, 

(2) The Tongking-Yunnan 
railway, which starts at Haip- 
hong on the Gulf of Tongking, 
runs to Laokai on the frontier, 
and thence to Yunnan Fu. 

(3) The Yangtze route, 
which passes through the heart 
of China. Steamers can ascend 
to Ichang, and thence junk 
proceed to Sui Fu in Ssuch’uan, 
only one stage by road from the 
Yunnan boundary. The Yunnan 
portion of this route claims the 
distinction of being the most 
difficult and most inhospitable 
of any of the main roads of 
Western China. 

(4) The West River route, which leads up the West River from 
Canton, through Kuangtung and Kuanghsi to the borders of 
Yunnan. Boats can ascend to Paise T’ing, one day’s march from 
the Yunnan border. 

Other roads enter the province, but they are not to be compared 
in importance with those mentioned. 

Previous Writers.—In the account of Doudart de Lagree’s 
journey through Indo-China in 1866-1868, B. Joubert has given 
some account of the geology of the parts of Yunnan crossed by 
the expedition. (‘Voyage d’Exploration en Indo-Chine,” vol. 2 
pp. 173-264. Paris, 1873). 

A Chinese work by Ou Ki-tche, at one time Viceroy of Yunnan, 
and Hu Kin-sen, prefect of the city of Tungchuan Fu, was written 
in 1850. It is entitled “Tien nan kouang tchang tou lou,” and 
deals with the production of metals in Yunnan and the means 
employed by the Chinese for their extraction and treatment. A 
translation of this important work into French has been made by 
a Chinese scholar named Ko, and it appears in the account of Doudatt 
de Lagree’s mission mentioned above. : 

Rocher.in 1880 gave some account of the mines of the provinee 
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and-Chinese metallurgical methods of the early seventies. (“La 
Province Chinoise du Yunnan,” 2 vols. Paris, 1880. 

Von Loczy, a geologist attached to Count Szechenyi’s Chinese 
expedition, made a rapid traverse through a portion of Yunnan in 
1879. His work was purely geological. (‘Die Wissenschaftlichen 
Ergebnisse der Reise des Grafen Bela Szechenyi in Ost-Asien,” 
Vienna, 1892). 

Duclos accompanied the Lyons Mission in various parts of 
China during the years 1895-1897, and has published a report on 
the mines and metallurgical industries of Yunnan, Kueichou, and 
Ssuch’uan. (“La Mission Lyonnaise d’Exploration Commerciale 
en Chine,” Lyons, 1898, pp. 283-314). 

Leclére, “Ingénieur en chef des Mines,” acting in touch with 
the mission under Guillemoto which hadfor its object the question 
of the extension of the railways of Indo-China into China proper, 
made extensive traverses in the provinces of Yunnan, Kueichou, 
and Kuanghsi about 1898. (“Etude Géologique et Miniére des 

“Provinces Chinoises Voisines du Tonkin,” Annales des Mines, vol. 
xx., 1901, pp. 287-492). 

Monod, ‘“‘Chef adjoint de service géologique de la colonie,” 
also toured in Yunnan about the same time as Leclére. (‘‘Con- 
tribution 4 l’Etude Géologique de la Chine Méridionale,”’ Bull. 
Econ. Ind. Chine, vol. xxxiii., 1898). 

Logan Jack has published an account of his travels through 
China to Burma while escaping 
from the Boxer rising of 1900. 
Dr. Jack mentions the mineral 
deposits he happened to come 
across. (“The Back Blocks of * 
China,’ London, 1904.) 

Lantenois, “Ingénieur en 
chef des Mines et Directeur du ~ 
Service des Mines de l’Indo- 
Chine,” undertook the investiga- 
tion of the mineral questions 
connected with the definite 
choice of a route for the Tong- 
king-Yunnan railway about 
1903. (‘‘Resiltats de la Mission 
Géologique et Miniére du Yunnan 
Méridional,”’ Annales des Mines, 
vol. xi., 1907, pp. 298-503). 

Davies, author of the most 
important work on Yunnan 
which has yet appeared, has 
referred to the mines seen by 
himself or members of his parties. 
(Yunnan, the Link between India and the Yangtze,” Cam- 
bridge, 1909). 

Deprat and Mansuy, members of the French Geological Service 
of Tongking, surveyed large tracts of Eastern Yunnan during 
the years 1909-1911. (‘Mémoires du Service Géologique de l’Indo- 
Chine,” vol. i., pts. 1-3, 1912). 

The geological results of my own work have been published 
from time to time in the Records of the Geological Survey of India. 

Grotocy.—Crystalline rocks form a zone about 70 miles 
wide, stretching from the Burma frontier to the Irrawaddy-Salween 
divide. They are probably a continuation of the gneiss of the 
Northern Shan States and the Ruby Mines district of Burma. 
The typical rocks are grey gneisses and schists of various kinds, 
containing bands of crystalline limestone and intruded by granite. 
Similar rocks occur in the T’sang Shan range near Tali Fu, between 
Shunning Fu and Mienning T’ing and in the Yangtze valley near 
its confluence with the Yalung. In the neighborhood of Ko- 
chiu in south-eastern Yunnan, masses of leptynite are intruded by 
tourmaline pegmatites which have yielded the well-known cassite- 
rite deposits. , 

Between these basal crystalline rocks and the overlying 
Paleozoic sediments there is an ancient metamorphosed series 
of phyllites, slates, and quartzites with subordinate calcareous 
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bands, to which I have given the name Kaoliang system, 

Cambrian fossils have been found in slates in Eastern Yyp. — 
nan by the French geologists, while rich faunas of Ordovician age ; 
and a few Silurian graptolites were discovered by me in the western, _ 
part of the province. 

Limestones belonging to the Devonian, Carboniferous, ang | 
Permian systems occur throughout the country, and indeed build | 
up the greater part of eastern Yunnan. The middle Carboniferous — 
attains an exceptional development in the east, where it als | 
carries sandy horizons with coal seams. 

A well-marked unconformity separates the limestones from | 
the Upper Permian or Red Beds Series which forms the greater — 
part of Central Yunnan. It consists of red sandstones and red, 
purple, and green shales not unlike certain facies of the Indian | 
Gondwanas. The lower beds of the series contain thick bands of 
rock salt and gypsum. 

Triassic strata come above the Red Beds. They have been | 
preserved in certain areas by faulting, which has let them down — 
into the older racks. The three great divisions of the system — 
are well represented, especially in eastern Yunnan,,and each of © 
them contains coal measures, the most valuable being in the Lower 
Trias. ; 

Yunnan has probably been a land area from Uppér Trias 
times. The only known deposits of later age are the lake beds 
of the Tertiary period. Deposi- — 
tion is still in progress in some 
of these. They consist of sands, 
sand-rock, clays, and pebble beds | 
with seams of lignite in places, 

CuINESE Minrxe Meruops, 
—Mining and metallurgy in 
China must not be regarded 
from the standpoint adopted 
when considering these arts else. 
where. Separated from the rest | 
of the world throughout a very 
long period of isolation, the 
Chinese have had to evolve for 
themselves methods of winning 
and concentrating ores and or 
smelting and refining the metals 
from them. In doing so they 
have developed a complicated 
form of mining administration. 
Modern indigenous methods in 
Yunnan are those of the ancestral 
: Chinese. Their theories of ore 
deposition are purely magical. They erect shrines and make appro- 
priate sacrifices at appointed intervals to the spiritual patrons of the 
mines, on the principle that it does no harm and may do good; 
yet they are skilful prospectors, capable miners, and resourceful 
metallurgists, but strictly limited by their ignorance of effective 
means of contending with the natural difficulties which beset the 
miner constantly. 

Under the Manchu government there was a central office, 
a kind of minixg bureau, in Yunnan which used to regulate affairs 
in which the authorities took a special interest, as, for example, 
the copper mines. . The direction exercised was purely fiscal and 
not technical in any way. Officials were deputed to each important 
mining centre to collect the various revenues, in cash or in kind, 
for which each district was assessed, and to forward them promptly 
to headquarters. 

A small proportion of the population undoubtedly regards 
mining as its hereditary occupation, and its professional spitit 
is kept alive by the various guilds and societies. But the great 
majority of the mining labor comes from the ranks of the agricul- 
tural community. They are members of peasant families drive? 
off their farms by overcrowding, or some other cause, or else they 
are aborigines recruited from one or other of the numerous mountain 
tribes. Every important field draws its labor from a particulat 
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district. The Kechiu tin’ miners come from Linan Fu, Chennan 
Chou used to supply the Burma Ruby Mines, while Bawdwin 
obtains its miners from Hohsa and Lahsa, or the neighboring 
Chinese Shan States. It deserves to bé more widely known what 
good mining coolies these men make under sympathetic manage- 
ment. 

The internal demand for metals in Western China has resulted 
in a state of affairs which is unparalleled in any other Eastern 
country. I refer to the fact that the greater portion of the surface 
of the land has been prospected. 
It is no exaggeration to say 
that to all intents and purposes 
the deposits of metallic ores, 
with the extraction and uses of 
which the Chinese are acquaint- 
ed, or which can be successfully 
treated by their methods, are 
known. In other words the 
engineer of the future, be he 
European or Chinese, will not 
be concerned so much in 
searching for new, deposits as in 
proving the value of the deeper- 
seated portions of those worked 
in the past. 

Copper.—Copper is said to 
have been smelted in Yunnan for 
a thousand years, and the pro- 
vince is supposed to have sup- 
plied the greater part of the metal used in the coinage of China. 
It is certain that a government department controlled all operations 
in the mining, smelting, and marketing of copper for centuries. 
Under the Manchus all the mines were regulated by the authorities 
who granted licences for mining, fixed the price of the metal 
annually, and strictly supervised the industry generally. 

A Chinese official work, written about 1850, enumerated 35 
important copper mines as well as many smaller ones. They are 
classified among 13 prefectures of the province, and figures are 
| given showing the amount of tribute copper which each one was 
compelled to supply free to the government. From it we learn 
that 10 per cent. of the total production was demanded for the 
Peking authorities. The local 
officials were held responsible 
for this, and had to make good 
any shortage in the amounts 
assessed by the bureau of mines. 
Another 4 per cent. was taken 
for provincial purposes, and a 
third tax of 10 per cent. was 
levied to meet transport costs 
and road maintenance. No less 
than 24 per cent. of the copper 
output was thus requisitioned 
by the government. 

This Chinese work became 
obsolete many years ago owing 
to the exhaustion of some of 
the mines and the general 
sbandonment of mining during 
the Yunnan rebellion, which 
broke out in 1854 and was not 
quelled until 1873. Im the general devastation of the country 
during these years the mining industry received a check from 
which it has not yet recovered. According to this treatise, 
about the year 1850 the contributions of metallic copper for imperial 
and provincial purposes amounted to 6,000 tons. Too great a 
reliance should not be placed on Chinese statistics of this sort, 
but it may be asserted that copper mining was very important 
about the middle of the 18th century. 

The French metallurgist, Rocher, travelled in Yunnan from 
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1871 to 1873. From his accounts it is gathered that after the 
commencement of the civil war the production of metals fell to 
practically nothing, and that when order’had been re-established, - 
the government hesitated to permit mining to be started again 
through fear of fresh disorders. Rocher states that the copper 
mines he visited were the deepest of any he examined, and he gives 
a description of the methods adopted in smelting. 

Duclos, who visited Yunnan in 1896, states that at that time 
the annual production had fallen from 5,000 tonnes per annum 

of the decades before the re- 
bellion to 1,100 tonnes. He 
gives a list of mines from which 
this output was obtained. The 
most important are in the Tung- 
ch’uan Fu prefecture. 

Leclére, writing in 1898, . 
estimated the annual production 
at the end of the 17th century 
at 6,000 tonnes, and at the time - 
of his visit to the country at 
from 1,000 to 1,500 tonnes of 

_ metallic copper. Regarding the 
ore deposits he wrote that the 
ores bornite, covellite, and more 
rarely copper pyrites are found 
in slates of iferous age, 
but that such occurrences are 
practically abandoned. Layers 
of cuprite and native copper in- 

tercalated in porphyrite are very much esteemed, but the absence of 
explosives often makes them unworkable. Sandstones impregnated 
with copper carbonates are said to be found in the Trias. The 
principal centres are Tungch’uan Fu and Weihsi T’ing in Kueichou. 
The smelters will only accept minerals capable of producing a matte 
containing 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. of metallic copper. The ores 
are handpicked at the mines to bring this about. Ores»which do 
not contain more than 15 per cent. copper are thrown away and 
form dumps of considerable size. Large quantities of slags con- 
taining 3 per cent. copper must exist in the old smelting centres. 
These and other facts are held by Leciére to prove that Yunnan 
possesses considerable reserves of copper-bearing minerals, chiefly 
in imaccessible districts. Only 
general conclusions can, how- 
ever, be drawn, and a special 
study of each deposit is essential 
before its value can be de- 
termined. 

Copper Mines or Norru- 
Eastern YunNan.—l! have not 
visited the important copper- 
producing district of Tung- 
ch’uan Fu. The following notes 
are from the writings of Leclére 
(1898) and Deprat (1910) :— ; 

The Loupou mines are in 
Carboniferous porphyries. One 
of the flows contains a flat band 
of barytes carrying native copper 
and its oxides. Workings are 
started on the flank of a hill, 
at points where the ore-bearing 
layer is thick enough to permit the driving of a low adit without 
breaking into the igneous rock. Mining only commenced in 
1897. It is difficult to arrive at any conclusion about the value. 
of the deposit because the thin portions are not worked. 
Masses of native copper too to be brought out of the work- 
ings are left behind. About 100 men were employed. The picked 
ore contained 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. of copper, and production 
was not more than half a tonne per day. 

The principal copper deposits of the district are comprised 
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within the Tangtan group, near the village of Tameti. In 1898 
there were four principal mines : * 

(1) Sinchang, a little above and to the west of Taho. 300. 
miners were formerly employed here, but in 1898 work was abandon- 
ed owing to the distance of the mine from the smelters. 

(2) Pesila, a lode in the Carboniferous, 18 kilometres west of 
Tameti. At one time it gave 
employment to 300 men, but 
was abandoned in 1898 for the 
same ‘reason as in the previous 
ease. It was managed by Jap- 
anese working on European 
lines. 

(3) Laosinchang, 4 kilo- 
metres west of Tameti. Em- 
ployed 200 men. 

(4) Laochang, with Lao- 
mintsao and Sinmintsao. These 
are close to Tameti and found 
work for 1,100 men. 

At Laochang there is a 
kind of stockwork. The ore was 
originally copper pyrites, but 
entirely altered to carbonate 
with concretions of barytes. 
The limestone massif is pierced 
by more than 300 workings, and 
drives up to 1,500 metres in 
length had been made on the 
best veins. Ores containing 20 
per cent. copper‘are accepted by the smelters, but poorer material 
did not pay for treatment, owing especially to the high cost of the 
charcoal fuel which had to be brought from forests four days’ journey 
away. The ore from Laosinchang was almost entirely copper 
pyrites. That from Pesila was mainly bornite with a little covellite. 
It was a ‘difficult ore to smelt by the local methods. The Japanese 
attempted a preliminary roasting, but the scarcity of fuel made 
operations impossible and the deposit was considered unworkable. 
The slags obtained by the Japanese only contained a trace of 
copper. The ancient slags contained 3 per cent., but those in the 
vicinity of the smelters in 1898 has been fetreated. The Japanese 
worked 8 furnaces, but there were others scattered about the district 
under the charge of subordinate Chinese officials. The total pro- 
duction of Tangtan was about 500 tonnes per annum. The crude 
copper was sent to Tungch’uan Fu for refining. Part of the finished 
product was sent to Peking and the remainder to Kongchan 
where a mint had been installed. The Chinese officer in charge 
of the copper business of the prefecture informed Leclére that the 
Japanese had spent a sum equivalent to four millions of francs 
in twelve years on the construction of the smelter, the establish- 
ment of a number of roads, and the exploitation of the Pesila 
deposit. The enterprise had not reached a profitable stage when 
the Chinese-Japanese war ended it. Copper manufacture was 
then started by the Chinese authorities again. 

Twelve years later, in 1910, Deprat visited the Laochang 
region. He found that of the four groups already mentioned only 
Laosinchang and Laochang were being worked, the others 
having been abandoned. The Laochang deposit is formed in the 
fissures of cracked and brecciated limestone. The original pyritic 
mineral had been transformed into carbonate, as Leclére indicated, 
with abundant concretions of banded barytes. The limestone 
mass is riddled with innumerable workings following the lines of 
fracture, and the labor force employed was much the same as 

- before. The output was 576 tonnes per annum, and the crude 
metal was still being refined at Tungch’uan Fu before shipment 
to Peking. ‘ 

Deprat refers to other copper-bearing localities in the same 
district, two of the more important being Losuy where copper 
carbonates occur in a thin lode traversing Cambrian schists, 
and Molochang where chalcopyrite and copper carbonate are 
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disseminated in thin quartz veins cutting sandstones and shales, 
‘Copper Deposits or EASTERN YUNNAN.—Numerous 


deposits in Eastern Yunnan have been described by Leclire : 


Lantenois, and Deprat, But none of them appear to be of any 
great importance. According to Lantenois (1903), they are 4jj 


in more or less direct’ association with eruptive rocks, such ax _ 


andesites and basalts. Hp 
distinguished the following four 
types :— 

(1) In contraction fissures 
and cracks of the eruptive rocks, 

(2) Pocket deposits at the 
contracts of eruptive rocks and 
limestone. 

(3) Iu irregular fissures jn 
limestone in the vicinity of 
eruptive rocks. 

(4) In more or less open 
fractures across limestone and 
shale. 

At the Weitouchan mine, 
10 kilometres south of Mientien, 
a small town 20 miles east of 
Linan Fu, a thin vein following 
an irregular fissure in an erup. 
tive rock, carrying quartz rich 
in bornite, chalcopyrite, and 
pyrite, is exploited. The ex. 
tracted ore contained 20 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. of copper. 
In 1905 about 70 men-were employed here, and the production 
was 60 tonnes of metallic copper per annum. 

The Tienpao mine is situated near Petchen, which is a few 
miles northeast of Hsinhsing Chou, in the Ch’engchang Fu 
prefecture. About 1893 it is believed to have found employment 
for 1,000 men and to have produced 300 tonnes of copper 
per annum. In 1893, however, owing to the fact that mining had 
become hindered by the depth of the workings, only 40 men were 
employed and the annual output was not more than 30 tonnes. 
There were three interstratified ore bands with sandstone floors 
and shale roofs. The bands were 0.3, 0.5. and 0.6 metres in thick- 
ness respectively, but only one of them was being worked. The 
ore was found in the form of balls rich in copper carbonate. It 
was handpicked and washed, and yielded 20 per cent. of copper 
on smelting. Both Lantenois and Deprat consider that. thiz 
deposit de serves attention. 

The mines in the vicinity of Lunan Chou have been abandoned 
for 50 or 60 years. There are indications of 16 sets. of old work- 
ings scattered around various localities, and they are either in 
the eruptive rock or at its contact with limestone. Large slag 


héaps exist, but they are not held to prove that the mines were — 


important. : 

At the contact of the basalts and the Uralian limestone of the 
Pohsi neighborhood, small fractures containing copper carbonate 
have been mined, but they are of no economic interest. On the 
Devonian limestone plateau, between Lannintsin and Tameti, 


there are numerous small prospects on nests of ore in the limestone 


or the eruptive rock. They are distributed in such an irregular 
manner that large-scale operations are out of the question. 
Deprat has concluded that the copper deposits of Bastem 
Yunnan, within reach of the Tongking-Yunnan Fu railway, # 
not encouraging, and that the geological conditions are such 
to confirm unfavorably the impressions furnished by the mine 
themselves. There are copper ores in the basic eruptives of the 
Permian and Moscovian, but the deposits are restricted and i 
capable of giving an output of any duration or size. Speaking 
generally, he believes that between Méngtzu and Yunnan fu 
conditions offer little encouragement; the crushing and folding 
of the rocks in the Himalayan movements almost completely 
dispel the hope of finding large mineralized fractures in them. 
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Corre MINES OF THE YuNnerEI T’rnc Districr.—Yungpei 
Ting lies seven days’ journey to the north-north-east of Tali Fu 
at an elevation of 7,300-ft. above sea level and the-mines lie to the 
west of the city in the direction of the Yangtze. The river flows 
ina north and south course, six or seven miles further west, between 
two well-marked though short ranges running parallel to it. Be- 
tween these there is a series of lower cross spurs, separating the 
drainages of the smaller tributaries. Paop’ingch’ang is situated 
almost on the crest of one of these, dividing the watersheds of the 
Wulang Ho and the next stream, which joins the Yangtze 20 or 
30 miles further south. 

The country is built up mainly of limestones and contempor- 
aneous igneous strata of Permo-Carboniferous age, the decomposed 
outcrops of the flows being seen in the gullies where the water- 
courses have removed the overburden, but, as a rule, a red clayey 
soil covers the ground and forms the smooth outlines of the rounded 
mountain tops. There is a little pine forest, but most of the trees 
have been cut down for charcoal manufacture. 

Paop’ingch’ang is a typical Chinese mining camp. The 
sides of the valley are covered with dumps and have been dug up 
xepeatedly in search of ores. The entrances to the levels are 
perched in all kinds of places on the steep slopes, the spoil heaps 
forming long glissades down to the stream far below. Great 
accumulations of copper slags are scattered around. The village 
is small and badly built, the water supply is poor, and stores of 
every kind have to be carried in from a distance. 

The youngest rocks in the neighborhood are the white lime- 
stones of Permian (?) age which surmount the tops of the hills to the 
north and north-west. The dark fossiliferous limestones of the 
Permo-Carboniferous come below them, and are themselves under- 
lain by a thick series of shales and sandstones of various colors. 
The portals of the tunnels go through these rocks. In association 
with them is the voleanic series, made up of lavas, tuffs, and ash 
beds, with layers of shale and grit between them. The lavas are 
often greatly altered at the surface, and it is not always easy to 
distinguish their true characters. 

There are very numerous old workings in the valley, but the 
deposits which were being worked were entered from both sides 
of a spur which cuts into and narrows the valley. The mines are 
from 1 to 1} miles from the camp, to which they are joined by a 
good mule track. I inspected the workings entered from the 
south side. These underground workings were of great extent. 
It is quite impossible to describe them in detail, forming as they 
did a perfect labyrinth. Suffice it to say that the actual working 
had been conducted with great skill and betokened considerable 
experience. The ventilation in the main ways was good, but in 
the remoter parts of the mine the air was very foul. There was 
hot much water except in the lowest levels, and it was raised to the 
drainage adits by means of bamboo pumps. The general im- 
Pression I received was that the mine was about exhausted as far 
as it was possible for the Chinese to go down. There was no syste- 
matic plan of operation, and thin quartz stringers were being fol- 
lowed in all directions. These carried sulphide ore in the form 
of erubescite with smaller quantities of chalcopyrite. Chalcocite, 
malachite, and azurite were also identified. In one part of the 
mine an old stope indicated the former presence of a vein 5 or 6-ft. 
thick. The miners confirmed this and said that it ran out 10 or 15 
years earlier. Decomposition and metamorphism of the country 
tock had been profound, and it was impossible to arrive at any 
‘onclusions regarding the origin of the ores during the short time 
{was permitted to stay in the mine. I am inclined to think that 
the veins were in very irregular fissures of great variation in size, 
traversing shales, sandstones, and limestones, and also entering 
the eruptive rocks in contact with them. 

The ores are carried to the surface in baskets by boys, and 
after the large pieces have been broken up, the material goes to 
the sorting tables, each of which finds employment for 8 or 10 
Women, who are very skilful at the work. The rich pieces were 
Picked out and placed in baskets and the remainder went to the 
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dumps. The latter are mainly gangue and low-grade ores, dis- 
seminated sulphides and carbonates. The water latin 


through the dumps was of a bright blue color, and appeared to 


bear an appreciable quantity of copper salts in solution. 

The rich picked ores, consisting chiefly of erubescite and chal- 
copyrite, are carried down to the smelters in the village. There 
they are roasted in large quadrangular kilns for three days, with 
ironstone, charcoal, and wood. The eaked masses from the kilns 
went into the large blast-furnaces, the smalls and dust were washed, 
the heavier portions kept and smelted in a special furnace of smaller 


dimensions. Three sizes of blast-furnace were made use of, gene- _ 


rally in benches of six. The largest were from 20 to 25-ft. high, 
but with a long opening in front, above the wall of the hearth. 
The other furnaces were about 15-ft. high, and there was also a 
still smaller type. The smelting operation took three days to 
complete in the largest furnaces, working day and night, and twelve 
hours in the smallest type. The blast was supplied from large 
cylindrical blowers worked by relays of coolies. The molten metal — 
was not tapped, but when the reaction was completed the front 
of the furnace was broken in, leaving a bath of molten metal in 
the bottom of the hemispherical hearth. This was allowed to 
cool, and the process was hastened by spraying rice water on to 
the hot surface, which, as it solidified, was removed in plates. 
The charges for the largest furnaces were said to be as follow: 
Calcined ore 3 tons, iron ore 1} tons, charcoal 3 tons, limestone 
1} tons. The amount of copper produced, according to my Chinese 
informant, was anything from } to } ton. 

The mines are said to be over 200 years old. About 100 
years ago they are said to have produced some 1,700 tons of copper 
per annum, and to have found employment for 5,000 men. Later 
on production had dwindled to 110 tons per annum. In 1907 
only 20 tons were produced, rising to 60 tons in 1909. About 
1900 the total output of all the. copper mines of the Yungpei 
Ting district was about 150 tons per annum, but 6 years later 
this had fallen to approximately 30 tons. The operations at 
Paop’ingch’ang were controlled by a small syndicate which 
found employment for about 250 men. 

Copper ores are worked at the following localities in the Yung- : 
pei T’ing district: Muerhp’ingch’ang, Tapaoch’ang, Pasala, 
Hsisiti, and Tungch’angho. Some of these are merely prospects, 
finding employment for a few miners, and they are ali situated from 
one to three stages to the south of Paop’ingch’ang in the un- 
surveyed country between it and the Yangtze ! 

At Yungpei T’ing I obtained information, on good Chinese 
authority, that the following localities in the Lichang Fu prefec- 
ture, bordering Yungpei T’ing on the west, produce copper ores : 
Heipeishui, Kuho, and Lotzuchiieh. 

Sancutacy’ane Copper Mrxz.—This small copper-producing 
centre is situated five stages to the south-west of Yunnan Fu, 
in the upper valley of the eastern head waters of the Red River of 
Tongking. The hillsides are covered with screes of bluish-grey 
slates, but on the opposite side of the river limestones crop out. 
The latter are exceedingly broken up near their contact with the 
slates. The river flows in a gorge at an elevation of 4,000-ft. ap- 
proximately, but within four miles on either bank the ranges attain 
heights of over 8,000-ft. There is a great limestone precipice rising 
up behind the village, and it is noteworthy that rolled blocks of a 
red granite were seen in the stream bed. 

When Duclos visited this locality in 1897 he found that only 
one furnace was in operation, and this was the state of affairs at the 
time of my own inspection, although it is well known that before 
the Mohammedan revolt several more were in existence. In 1897 
the annual production of copper was only about 40 tons, 
and I believe that this amount had considerably decreased at the 
time of my visit. The main entrance to the mine was high up on 
the mountain side, about 1} miles south of the village. It took 
me over half-an-hour to reach the first working place. The country 
rock is an altered limestone, and the ore chalcopyrite with small 
amounts of enriched sulphides. According to Duclos several 
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well-marked lodes exist, but the ores I saw occurred in badly de- 
fined and rather thin zones of impregnation. However, I] was 
only able to examine a small part of the mine. About 20 men 
were employed, and all low-grade ore was thrown on to the dumps. 
I doubt if there is much left in those parts of the mine which the 
Chinese have reached, but it might be worth examining to see 
if the deposits extend to any greater depths. 


TaTsaNGKUANMIAO CoprER Prospect.—This locality is 
situated about two miles to the east-south-east of Tatsangkai, 
a village ten miles north of Menghua T’ing on the Tali Fu route. 
The country rock consists of soft red and white sandstones, inter- 
bedded with grey shales belonging to lower horizons of the Red 
Beds series. The shales contain pieces of bornite, about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, coated with thin crusts of decomposition pro- 
ducts. Exploratory workings were being made in search of the 
ore. An old copper mine is said to exist at Huapang to the north- 
west of Tatsangkai, and copper ores “are said to be mined and 
smelted at Kunglang, a large village on the northern side of the 
Mekong, about half-way between Menghua T’ing and Yunchou. 


SHaHocHaNe Copper Mixe.—This place is about 15 miles 
to the north-north-west of Yungch’ang Fu as the crow flies, across 
the Mekong-Salween divide. In the vicinity, greenish slates and 
phyllites with a few bands of sandstone are intruded by an altered 
basic rock. Ancient slag heaps of considerable extent occur, 
and the mine was said to be in a very flourishing condition thirty 
years earlier. At the time of my visit about 70 men were engaged 
in reopening old workings. The hand-picked ore, mainly chalcopy- 
rite, was smelted on the spot in a large blast-furnace of the type 
already described. 


Orner Copper Locatities.—The district of Huilichou 
now in the province of Ssuch’uan but which formed part of Yunnan 
at one time, is famous for its copper mines. According to Davies 
there is a mine at Luch’ang, six miles south of the town. Mr. 
Way has mentioned others in a recent article in The Mining Ma- 
gazine (July, 1916). I noticed small heaps of copper slags at several 
places on the southern route between Huilichou and the Yangtze. 
Davies believes more mining might be done in the northern part 
- of the Huilichou valley if the Lolo country to the east was more 
settled. It is interesting to note that all the copper smelting of 
this region is done with coal or coke. 

Copper ores also occur in the Weining Fu district of the Kuei- 
chou province, but the town is only 20 miles from the eastern 
frontier of Yunnan. The only importance of the district is said 
to consist in its copper, lead, silver, zinc, and iron mines. 


Engineering Notes from Frontier Ports 


UCH progress has been made in the improvement of com- 
munications with the Tonkin frontier. The Lungchow- 
Namkwan-Langson road has been entirely relaid from Lung- 

chow to the Lungchow Pass, a distance of some ten miles. The 
pass itself can now be crossed on horseback, a thing that was impos- 
sible the previous year. Eight miles of the Lungchow-Shuikow 
strategical and commercial road have also been built. Though 
no stones have yet been used in the making of these two roads, 
a horse and trap and even a motor-car can be driven over them 
for the short distances mentioned above. Unfinished as they 
are, it will take more than a year before both these routes prove 
beneficial to the local cross-frontier land trade, which, during 1919, 
as in previous years, remained insignificant. 

Work on the foreign-style iron and concrete bridge which 
General T’an Hao-ming ordered to be built across the Caobang River 
at Shuikow started in November. The contract for this bridge 
has been given to a Chinese company of experts residing in Haiphong. 
The bridge when completed, is to be 70 yards long and 5 yards 
broad, and its estimated cost amounts to $49,000. 


The Lungchow Electric Light Company inaugurated its insta. 
lation on the 4th December. This company is being run under thy 
patronage of Marshal Lu Jung-t’ing and General T’an Hao-ming 
Its working capital, some 
scribed by the local officials. The engine, which is sufficient tg 
provide light for 3,150 lamps, has been manufactured in Canto 
by a local Chinese engineering firm and cost $9,600. 

Mengtsze returns show that imports of iron and steel manq- 
factures advanced from 1,057 to 4,704, due to the rails and othe 
materials imported for the use of Ko-Pi Railway. 

Prince Purachatra of Siam has made a trip to Yunnanfy 
to inspect the Yunnan Railway. The visit was not political, and 
his interest in the railway was due to his connection with the Siamese 
ministry of communications.—Wireless telegraphy has been instal. 
led in Yunnanfu on the railway premises. Commandant Peri, of the 
French Army, has arrived and has superintended the erection of 
a wireless apparatus, which a few days later received messages 
from Lyons and Manila. A more powerful receiver and a transmit. 
ting machine were put up some time afterwards. It is rumored 
that this is going to be taken over by the local government and 
that many other minor wireless posts are to be put up at various 
points of the province. ~ ; : 

Brince Burpine NEAR Tune-yurH.—A new Customs barrier 
has been opened at Niuchiianho, ,some five miles from 
the frontier on the main road between Tengyueh and Myitkyina, 


$30,000, has been almost entirely sub. 


The work of road reparation included the repairing and streng- | 
thening of the remains of a 260-foot long stone bridge across the _ 


Nangsung River, some 12 miles from Tengyueh ; and three spans 
of 26 feet each were added to the southern end. The engineer is 
now at Siaohoti, some 7 miles from Tengyueh, and is there confront- 
ed with the reconstruction of another bridge that was washed away 
by a freshet in the summer of 1914. The high-handed action of 
cultivators in cutting through embankments for irrigation purposes 
whenever it suits them to do so, and of passers-by in using the wood 
of preventive works for camp fires, will always render repair work 
necessary, even if force majeure does not step in and destroy the 
work of months at one blow.—The worst sections of the Tengyueh- 
Yungchang road were repaired over a distance of 224 miles to 
Siaopingho, half way along the second day’s journey from Tengyueh, 
and a very great improvement in this abominable section is now 
apparent. : 


———— 


A New Booklet on Cotton 


oof OF TOS and Cotton Manufacture” is the title of a booklet 
issued by The First National Bank of Boston, being a com 
panion to its recently distributed booklet on “Wool and 

Wool Manufacture.” These publications are the work of a member 
of the staff of the bank, and cover their respective fields in a mannet 
never before undertaken. They explain all the details of the in 


dustries, but untechnically, and in a manner that can readily be 


understood by the layman. 

This booklet begins with the history, distribution, and cultiva- 
tion of cotton. 
of the staple. The process of manufacture is covered in detail, 
from the receipt of the cotton at the mills to its delivery as finished 
goods. Then the position of the United States in the industry 
discussed, with valuable statistics. Numerous illustrations add 
greatly to the value of the booklet, showing distinctly many af 
the intricate processes of manufacture. Many of these never have 
been publicly illustrated before. 

It is interesting to note that of the 34,200,000 cotton spindles 
in the United States, 53 per cent. are in New England, and 30 p* 
cent. of these are in mills which are customers of The First National 
Bank: of Boston. Of the 672,754 looms in the country 56 per cent. 
are in New England and 32 per cent. of these are in mills that at 
customers of the bank. Customers of the bank manufacture about 
90 per cent. of the textile machinery used in all the: cotton mills of 
the United States. 


It describes the selling methods and the grading 


; through the machinations of 
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Industrial Canton 


An Adventure and Some Trade Reports 


ERHAPS there is no other country in the world 
where schemes to bring product into its hinterland 
are more crafty and ingenious than they are in China. 
The combined skill and psychology of the Chinaman, 
Briton and American, makes a force that will cireum- 

yent any known or barely anticipated obstacle. This statement is 

not made without just cause. Besides the many episodes in which 
the combination has shown its almost invincible ingenuity comes 
another which the Peking correspondent of the North-China Daily 

News brings to light in very 

entertaining fashion. It ap- 

pears that the Kuang-si mili- 

tary faction purchased a com- 

plete and modern arsenal some 
time ago, an arsenal which 
formerly was the property of 
the American government, and 


colleagues managed to get the 
very large shipment out of 
America. Five seaplanes were 
added to the shipment and 
were destined to the care of a 
British firm who seemed part * 
and parcel, together with an 
American firm and the Chinese 
concerned, of the whole trans- 
action. Boarded outside the 
three-mile limit by Lu Yung- 
ting’s agents the vessel pro- 
ceeded on its way to China but 
while en route strife in Canton 
undermined the party for whom 
the material was ordered so 
that the vessel had to make 
harbor, it is unknown where. 
Owners of the contraband 
cargo now made powerful 
efforts to dispose of their ship- 
load elsewhere but without 
success, and notwithstanding 
vigilant precautions on the 
part of the American and 
British governments, the ves- 
sel, which had to reach some 
destination sooner or later, 
quietly steamed up the Canton 
River to be taken over on 


Canton, the Hao Ming, Kat Cheung, and the Tai Yik, using ma- 
chinery imported principally from Japan. The Tungshan Match 
Factory is being constructed at Canton, and another is in 
process of organization at the Wongsha suburb. Some of the 
matches masquerading in this market as native goods are really 
imported and packed here with native labels. 

On the demand for launches and motor boats, shipbuilding 
and paper factories is this : 

Canton is strung out along the banks of the Pearl River and 
is intersected by numerous 
canals. It therefore depends 
to a considerable extent upon 
-its waterways as a means of- 
communication. There is a 
resulting demand for steam 
launches and motor boats for 
both business and recreation. 
Of late there are indications of 
2 limited demand for speed 
boats. One motor boat recent- 
ly constructed and launched 
by the Chu Kong Motor Boat 
Co. of Canton is capable of a 
speed of approximately 30 
miles an hour. The principal 
launch and motor-boat manu- 
facturers in Canton are Hip 
Tung Wo, Chu Kong Motor 
Boat Co., and Kwan Wo On. 
These plants are equipped to 
build small engines, but usually 
import the better grades. 

Shipbuilding 

‘The Kwang Nam Dock Co. 
is the largest shipbuilding plant 
in Canton and the only one 
equipped to build vessels of 
any considerable size. While 
the largest vessel yet construct- 
ed by it is of only 2,000 tons 
gross, the manager states that 
the plant can build iron or 
steel vessels up to 3,000 tons in 
size and will manufacture boilers 
and steam engines on order. 
During 1919 it built and laun- 
ched two vessels, one of 1,600 


arrival by Chen Chiung-ming Modern Canton—The Bund and the other of 1,800 tons 


who had in the meantime 

become the lord of the land. That so rich a prize should fall 
into the hands of some one other than the purchaser does not 
detract from the skill in which the law was evaded. To land the 
material the law had to be circumvented—and where there’s a will 
there’s a way. The central government of China is said to have 
done quite a bit of unofficial grumbling in the last few weeks, and 
perhaps not without reason. 

A more dignified aspect of Canton’s trade is shown is a com- 
merce report from the pen of Vice-Consul Walter A. Adams. Deal- 
ing with the trade in matches and fireworks.this gentleman writes: 

pite the boycott which came into operation during the later part 
f 1919, the value of matches imported were chiefly from Japan. 
During 1919 there were three match factories in operation at_ 


gross, as well as half-a-dozen 
launches of various sizes. The yard is equipped throughout with 
British machinery, with the exception of a few small machines 
of American make. 


Paper Factories 


There are two factories in Kwangtung province e in 
manufacturing machine-made paper from rags and waste paper. 
One, the Mien Yuan Paper Factory, is located at Canton and has a 
daily output of more than four tons. Its machinery is of British 
manufacture and has been in use about 27 years. The other, the 
Kongmoon Paper Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), is located at the 
treaty port of Kongmoon and represents an investment of approxi- 
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mately $290,000. It has a daily output of about three tons and 
furnishes employment to about 100 employees. Its machinery was 
made in Japan and has been in use about seven years. Motive 
power is furnished by two internal combustion engines, of which 
the larger, about 200 horse-power, was made in Great Britain, while 
the smaller one, about fifty horse-power, was made in Canton. 
The plant has its own electric-lighting equipment. The product 
of both factories is consumed chiefly as news and wrapping paper, 
being used locally and also exported to Hongkong and Singapore. 

The North and East River districts produce from bamboo 
pulp and lime a fairly good -hand-made paper which is burned 
during religious exercises and also used for toilet purposes. 


The cement trade receives this comment: 


Exportation of cement has declined greatly during and since 
the war. The exports in 1913, amounting to 71,865 barrels valued 
at $128,110, had fallen off in 1919 to 3,130 barrels valued at $12,- 
367. This decline, however, was counterbalanced by an_increase 
in local demand, and the government cement factory at Canton 


The Canton Bund 


is operating eight boilers at full capacity and turning out about 
500 barrels daily. The product, though inferior to imported 
cement in quality, is much cheaper in price and is used largely in 
local construction. The limestone for its manufacture comes from 
the North River district of Kwangtung province. 


On the silk filatures is written : 


There are in Kwangtung province approximately 150 filatures, 
of which about 130 are now in operation. During the latter part 
of the war only about 89 plants remained in operation, but since 
conclusion of peace filatures are resuming normal production. 
There are in the province a few silk-weaving factories using im- 
proved machinery, most of it coming from Europe and some looms 
from Japan. The greater part of the silk weaving in this district 
is done on hand looms, and while the product is narrow and of 
uneven texture as compared with American silks, it is not adulter- 
ated or weighted with metal and is usually strong and durable. 


Comes the report on mines and mining which reads : 


In future years mining activities will probably form one of the 
principal sources of revenue of the territory comprising the Canton 
district, and the subject deserves emphasis because of the poten- 
tiality indicated through available information. Mineral resources 
of the region are of wide variety and richness, including coal, tin, 
antimony, copper, iron, limestone, wolframite, lead, molybdenum, 
zine, quicksilver, gold, and silver. Causes which until now have 
tended to obstruct any large-scale development of these resources 
may be summed up as general backwardness of the people, unsatis- 
factory internal conditions, and lack of adequate transportation 
facilities in places. Furthermore, the wide fluctuation in value of 
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silver as related to gold at times automatically opens and shuts the 
door to foreign markets, discouraging attempts at steady product) 

and damaging organizations of trained workers built up by yeas 
of effort 


Comments on other commodities are as follows : 


Electric Power Equipment 


There is a growing market in this district for electric powe 
plants and equipment. At present there are electric power plants 
in the Kwangtung province at Canton, Lo Ting, Waichow, Kong. 
moon, Sunwei, Sunning, Suncheong, Fatshan, Fakhoi, K 
Machen, Yungki, Siulam, Shiuhing, Shakee, Chanchun, Sheklung, 
Shiukwan, Tungkoon, Sainam, and Taieung. In the K : 
province there are power plants at Lungchow, Liuchowfu, Kweilin, 
Pinglo, Moyun, Paklow, Wuchow, and Poseh. Many of thes 
plants are very small and operated by internal-combustion engines, 
Canton and Fatshan have the largest installations. At Canton an 
American engineering firm is installing a modern electric power 


Another view of the Bund 


plant for the Kwangtung Electric Supply Company at a cost of 
approximately $1,300,000. The new equipment, which is American 
throughout, consists of two 2,500-kilowatt turbine units, planned 
to include ultimately two 5,000 and two 10,000 kilowatt units. 
It is estimated that the new installation will be completed in October, 
1920, supplementing and finally displacing the present mixed 
machinery obtained from America, Great Britain, and Germany. 
At present the plant is driven by 12 Diesel engines with a total of 
2,558 horsepower. On January 1, 1920, it was supplying current 
to 8,000 consumers in and around Canton. 


Electrical Sundries 


There is increasing demand in Canton for electrical sundries, 
the principal item being fans and accessories. In 1919 the value 
of electric fans imported was $55,478, as compared with $51,863 in 
1918. Fans imported in 1913 are not given as a separate item 1 
the customs returns, but the value of electrical materials imported 
during that year was $72,163. In 1919 the value of electrical 
materials imported, exclusive of fans and equipment for powe 
plants, was $335,273 as compared with $205,824 for 1918. The 
value of power-plant equipment imported into Canton in 1919 was 
$433,882 as against nothing in 1918. There is also a demand for 
small electric generating sets of about 2 kilowatts, for use in gover 
ment offices, homes of wealthy Chinese, and a few factories. 

There is a fairly good and growing market in this district for 
marine motors of 4 to 35 horsepower for use in passenger launches. 
Simplicity of construction and ease of operation are demanded by 
purchasers. American motors have become very popular duriig 
the past few years. : 
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Machinery and Machine Tools 

Manufacturing is in its infancy in this district and though there 
ye a few factories of various kinds using imported, power-driven 
machinery, their, output is negligible as compared with the goods 
manufactured by hand and by hand-driven machinery, because 
human labor is one of the cheapest things offered for sale on the 
jocal market. The manager of a peanut mill; which has steam- 
driven rolls for grinding the nuts and hand-driven “drop-hammer”’ 
mills for grinding the cakes, stated that steam power in 1917 was 
no cheaper than man power, but that he preferred it because it 
necessitated the presence of fewer employees. 

However, there are hopeful indications of an increasing market 
here for machinery. A modern flour mill, equipped throughout 
vith American machinery,’ is being constructed by an American 
frm at Canton, the cost of the completed plant to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $250,000. Motive power is to be supplied by an in- 
tenal combustion engine, and the mill will have an output capacity 
of 150 barrels daily. The government arsenal, the shops main- 
tained by the railways in this district, as well as other fairly large 
machine shops at Canton, numbering from 16 to 20, are consider- 
able users of machine tools and tool steel. 


Increasing Use of Automobiles 


The increasing use of automobiles in Canton is indicated by an 
order just issued by the Canton municipality requiring chauffeurs 
and owners of cars to apply for certificates and licenses on or before 
July 31, 1920. No registration has heretofore been required. 
Canton has at present about 20 miles of roadway suitable for 
automobile traffic. This mileage is being increased by broadening 
existing streets and constructing new roadway over the base of the 
city wall which is being demolished. There are now in Canton 
about 45 automobiles, principally of American manufacture. 


Electric Plants in lee 


WF hear that the large water-driven electric plant near Lake 
Tes (in the Residency of Bengkoelen), supplying the necessary 
current to the government gold mines at Tambang Sawah, 

is in full swing, and up till now hasgiven every satisfaction, says 

The Dutch East Indian Archipelago. 

It may prove interesting here to give a few details concerning 
this great work that has cost about 1} million guilders. 

Many were the difficulties encountered, and which seem to 
cause no astonishment, considering that the work was begun in 
war-time, in an isolated part of the country, ina mountain-land 
dificult of access, and where everything had to_be brought down 
tothe coast in launches, and unloaded in a rough sea. 

From Lake Tes, into which the Ketahun river flows, and 
which takes more than an hour to reach by boat; a canal nearly 
1700 metres long had to be dug, and waterworks erected in order 
o regulate the water which runs freely from the lake through the 
canal at the rate of ten metres a second. 

Next came the laying of a covered pipe conduit of 580 metres 
me and 1.40 in diameter, the pipes of which had to, be riveted on 
the spot. 

At one end of the conduit is the plant, which is provided with 
Swiss water turbines and American generators, and here the water 
used by the plant is carried away by the Ketahun which flows into 
the sea on the south-west coast of Sumatra. 

A high-tension conduit on wooden poles carries the generated 
curent 26 K.M. on to Redjang Lebong, which it also supplies 
With electric-driving power, while at Muara Anam, the capital 
of the above-mentioned territory, there is a branch station for 
‘arrying on the current another 8 K.M. to the government territory 
of Tambang Sawah, were gold and silver are to be found. 

Again, interesting details have come to hand concerning the 
‘ply of electricity to the Batavia and Preanger districts. 

In the first place we heard that the steam-driven plant near 
the Tjihapit river, and slightly to the east of the city, is so far 
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ready, that last month a beginning could be made after the engines 
were fixed. Barring disappointments, then, this 400 H.P. plant 
should be in full swing in about three months. : 

The current is destined for wireless and as a reserve for the 
local electric works the old water-driven plant at Dago having 
run short long ago. Once the Tjihapit plant which was begun 
last year starts work perhaps the many demands for electric light 
in the city may be partly supplied. 

A water-driven plant, with a capacity of 3,000 H.P. is also 
being erected at Pengalengan, on the Tjisarua river, and nothing — 
will be left undone that may hinder the work being completed by 
the end of June. The energy to be supplied by this plant is 
destined for all the mountain-districts around Bandoeng. 

The plant draws its power from a waterfall in the Tjisarua and 
uses as a reserve, alarge lake, whose enormous water supply of at 
first 13 and later on 20 million cubie metres can be drawn upon in 
the dry season to the extent of 13 and later on to 20 million cubic 
metres. It will be necessary, however, to make a tunnel about 3 
K.M. long. 


At Dago, too, a water-driven plant is being built, and a two- 
mile tunnel started, which will probably take another year and a 
half to complete. 

We may also count upon obtaining some power from Tele- 
funken plant at Dajeuh Kolot, which will be ready in a few months. 

Yet another water-driven plant is going to be erected in the 
mountains round about Bandoeng, on the Tjisangkuj river. This 
is considered to be a gigantic piece of labor. 

It is also well-known that near Tjibadak on the Tjitati in the 
Sukabumi district and 20 K.M. to the west of Buitenzorg, large 
water-driven plants are being built, which will take some years to 
complete. Their object is the electrifying of the Buitenzorg- 
Batavia-Tandjong Priok railway, the supply of power to the 
Batavia circular tramway, the illumination of Weltevreden and 
Priok, and the supply of energy to several engineering concerns in 
these places. : 

If, however, as is most probable, there should be any surplus, 
then Buitenzorg and Sukabumi can also be supplied with electricity. 


An Enormous Service 


beg a circular to their stockholders the Irving National Bank in- 
form that, during the extraordinary year just ended, the total 
amount of business cleared through the Irving for its customers 
and for its own account was more than thirty-three billions of dollars. 
Exceeding by one-third the present national debt, this total suggests 
how great an,economic service is rendered by commercial banks in 
collecting and safeguarding the productive capital of the country, 
and in expediting the operations of trade and industry on which we 
all deperd for employment, for sustenance and comfort and for that 
intangible. thing, made up of individual earnings and well being, 
which we know as national prosperity. 

The effect on commerce as a result of silver fluctuation is 
commented upon. Adverse trade conditions in China, where silver 
is the standard of value, are attributed to the fall in the price of the 
white metal. Those interested are informed that the heavy drop 
in the value of silk, tea and other oriental goods was serious in itself, 
but when Chinese sellers. came to convert into silver their drafts on 
foreign buyers, the market was again disadvantageous. The 
situation was likewise difficult for the Chinese importer, who saw 
the value of his payment-medium steadily declining. In addition, 
certain foreign manufacturing countries, notably Great Britain, 
misjudged conditions, stocked up their oriental warehouses with 
European or American goods and the twenty-three foreign banks 
in China accumulated large stocks of silver in Shanghai, but there 
has been an unusual absorption of silver in the hinterland. The 
United States sent $61,347,610 worth of silver to China in 1920. 
At present Chinese trade is almost at a standstill and famine claims ~ 
more victims than the recent war. . 
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Government Coal Mining 


Dutch East Indies 


GES HE growth of steam navigation as a means of transport 
— in the waters of the East Indian Archipelago has been 
a large factor in initiating the working of coal fields in 
the Dutch East Indies. ! 

In 1846 the first government mine was sunk at 
Martapoera (Borneo) which, however, did not prove a success. 
In 1849, in the neighborhood of the above mine, the colliery of 
Oranje-Nassau was opened which, in a comparatively short time, was 
able, not only to supply the whole navy, but also to sell to private 
parties. Shortly afterwards another mine called “Delft” was 
opened by the government. Both these mines were, however, 
destroyed during the Borneo rising in 1858. Although the Oranje- 
Nassau colliery, resumed work for a short time, it never regained 
its former prosperity and in 1887 it was definitely closed. 

At the present time two 
collieries in the Dutch East 
Indies, the Ombilin mines and 
the mines at Poeloe Laut, are 
worked by the government. 

Ombilin Mines.—The Om- 
bilin mines are situated near 
Sawah Loento in the high- 
lands above Padang (Sumatra 
West Coast), a district which 
is deservedly famous for the 
beauty of its scenery. The 


oe 


coal-field was discovered in 
1868, but mining did not 
begin until 1892. 


For the transport of coal, 
a railway 156 K.M. in length 
has been constructed. Owing 
to the mountainous nature of the country parts of the track are 
on the cogwheel system. 

The field extends for ten kilometres and has a breadth of nine 
kilometres. The thickness of the seams varies considerably, but is 
usually very great, some seams being as much as twenty-three 
metres. The method of working has, until now, been entirely by 
means of adits, and all modern appliances have been used. The 
mines are estimated to contain about 200,000,000 metric tons of 
coal, from which quantity about 5,320,473 tons were extracted from 
1892 to 1914. 

The coal burns easily with a large clear flame, and only small 
quantities of ash and residue remain. 

The greater part of the production is sold to private buyers, 
who in 1913 accounted for 80 per cent. of the total output, and in 
1914, 76 per cent. of the total output. Theremainder is used chiefly 
to supply government needs. 

The coal for private buyers is either delivered at Emmahaven 
as bunker coal or shipped to other places for the purpose of supply- 
ing steamers. In 1914 coal was shipped to Tandjong Priok, 
Singapore, Soerabaia and Makassar. In the same year the demand 
for Ombilin coals exceeded that of former years and the supply was 
unable to meet it. Emmahaven is growing in importance as a 
coaling station owing to the extension of the fleets of the steamship 
companies “Netherland” and “‘Rotterdam Lloyd.” 

In 1914 the output was larger than in former years. This 

_ was due to the fact that the outbreak of war caused all external 
work of preparation to be abandoned and the actual working of the 
coal could be carried on with greater activity. 


Screening House at the Ombilin Collieries 


in the 


Lee q 


The laborers are chiefly recruited from the convict stations 
and are natives, or those holding the same rights, and who ar 
undergoing penal servitude for crime. At the end of 19]4 the 
number of such laborers was 3,223, out of a total of 6,969. When 
compared with contract or free labor, the practice of employing 
convict labor presents many difficulties because the criminals ay 
continually being substituted and trained, the same amount of 
work therefore cannot be extracted from them as from other labor. 
ers. For the most part good results have been obtained by making 
contracts with criminals who, on account of good conduct, have 
been released. 

The condition of health among the convicts is usually not so 
good as among free laborers, since they are the more susceptible to 
disease. The death rate from sickness was 0.78 per cent. with the 
contract laborers and 3.67 per 
cent. with the convicts. Ih 
1914 2.65 per cent. died as the 
result of accidents; in 1913 
3.59 per cent. 

The laborers’ quarters were 
extended in 1914 and fou 
new erections each, with an 
accommodation for an hundred 
families were built, besides six 
houses, each holding sixteen 
persons, of the last named 
type forty more will be built 
later. 

The supply of drinking. 
water was also greatly improv- 
ed by the construction of 
new reservior. 

As in 1913 no work was carried on at the coal brick 
factory since there was a sufficient demand for fine sifted 
coal. 

Good results have not so far been obtained from trials 
made with Ombilin coal for heating Yarrow boilers on warships, 
although experiments are being made with coal bricks. 

The following figures relate to the progress of the government 
coal-mining industry :-— 


P. Boo of a Pa 
ducti k val ; ter 

cn tots ak the eoteipeies  Teesipts _Vomrme ing share pai 

1,000 K.G. __ in guilders expenses to the Sum#- 

tra Railway 

1910 ... 387,522 3,139,931 3,520,240 3,142,145 378,004 

1911 ... 406,395 3,094,027 3,609,018 3,250,924 358,094 

1912 ... 407,452 3,231,704 3,614,208 3,276,068 338,140 

1913 ... 411,071 3,733,090 3,678,138 3,309,051 369,087 

1914 ... 443,141 4,054,604 4,104,689 3,604,954 338,009 


Poeloe Laut.—Since October 1913 a colliery has been worked 
in the small island of Poeloe Laut, lying off the south-east coast 
of Borneo. 

Mention was first made of coal strata in that island in 18% 
Some years afterwards the coal was worked on a small scale by 
natives. In 1903 a private mining company was formed to work 
this mine but it was taken over by the government in 1913. in 
the same year the rest of the island was reserved by the govern™ 
for geological research and the working of other mines. 
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Java Mountain Scenery 


The centre of the mining industry is at Stagen which has a port 
m the coast, and with which it is connected by a railway five 
kilometres long. 


In order to take full advantage of the profits that can be derived 
from the industry, it has been deemed advisable to extend the work. 
The preliminary work of extension and the work of setting up of 
am electric power-house to increase the working capacity of the 
industry, had to cease during 1914. 


The island is on the direct steamship lines between South 
Africa, Australia, Java, Macassar, China and Japan and is, in 
consequence, situated very favorably for the sale of the mineral. 
The sale of bunker coal during the later months of 1914 fell off very 
considerably because the German Steamship Companies N. D. L. 
and D. A. D, G. who were the chief buyers, harbored their steamers. 


In 1914 201 ships sailing under the following flags called at 
Stagen for coal : 
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The Main Street of a Village 


Dutch... 148 
Brith hoa 2 as 
Japanese ...  ...  ... 8 
Scandinavian ... ... 2 


In 1914 110,238 tons of coal were shipped, 76.55 per cent. of 
which was delivered to private concerns and 23.45 per cent. to gov- 
ernment services or public works. 


The mining is chiefly done by Javanese contract labor, the 


‘average strength of which in 1914 was 1952 men. An average of 


4.92 per cent. were treated in the hospitals ; the death-rate was 1.84 
per cent. (of which 0.92 per cent. from disease). 


The production of coal from 1907 to October 1913 amounted 
to 902,295 tons. In 1913 the production was 126,885 tons and in 
1914 128,505 tons. 


Malayan Tin Production 


IFTEEN years ago Malaya produced over 60 per cent. of the 

world’s tin; to-day the figure stands at less than 40 per cent. 

In 1903 Bolivia was credited with under 10,000 tons ; to-day 
that country is the second largest tin-producing country of the 
world and unofficial estimates give it 20 to 25 per cent. of the total 
output. Nigeria, whose output 10 years ago was practically negli- 
gible, is returned in official statistics as producing in 1917 nearly 
10,000 tons. The Malayan production in 1919 is given as 36,867 
tons compared with 50,000 tons five years before.’ Yet here is a 
tather curious circumstance. Taking official statistics for the 
years 1903, 1904, and 1905, and those 12 years later it is noted that 
the total outturn of ore has on the whole increased: The loss on 
Negri Sembilan output is more than offset by the gain in Pahang, 
While the loss on Selangor is easily cared for by the gain in Perak. 
The deduction is that although the percentage comparison of 
Malayan output with the world’s total has fallen owing to greater 
ptoduetion elsewhere, the actual outturn has considerably increased. 


Although ‘production has been affected by cumulative years 
of war restrictions and hindrances and present figures do not 
indicate the real strength of Malayan ore production, there is 
wiicient ground for urging that the industry should be taken 
hore carefully into consideration. At present there is one large 
and Well-known American mining company located in the Federat- 
“t Malay States. This firm is importing lerge quantities of mate- 
tal and sending out capable men as prospectors. Realizing that 
they must do more than mere surface mining to obtain results in 


the future and perhaps stimulated by the advent of the American 
company, already referred to, many of the local mining corporations 
are taking a keener interest in scientific mining and are preparing 


Tin Mining in Malay States 


to go ahead on a much more thorough principle. This should 
present an opportunity to American firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of tin-mining machinery. 
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The Tokyo Stock Exchange 


ESS HE exchange system of Japan dates from the begin- 
“(f ~—" ning of the eighteenth century, when an organized 
™\ market for rice, the only important staple in those 
/ days, came into existence in- Osaka, says Yashinari 
Kaiwi, manager of the Tokyo exchange, in the magazine 
of Wall Street. In course of time similar institutions sprang up 
in various parts of the country. The transaction on these exchan- 
ges was exclusively limited at first to rice, but later on its scope 
was extended to include such staples as oil and gold and silver: 


Tokyo Chamber of Commerce 


The first stock exchange established in Japan was that in 
Tokyo, and it was established not earlier than May, 1879, proving 
how backward and undeveloped at that time our economic condi- 
tions were. The Tokyo exchange was soon followed by a similar 
institution in Osaka. At present, there are nine exchanges devoted 
to dealings in securities, either exclusively or in combination with 
other lines of commodities, but of these the two oldest ones nat- 
urally stand foremost. 

The exchange in Japan differs from that in England or Ameri- 
ca as to official control. The Japanese laws are based more on the 
Continental system and their underlying principle leans in conse- 
quence towards interference. The exchanges, whether dealing in 
commodities or in stocks and shares, are equally placed under the 
same legislative measures and alike subject to the strict control 
and supervision of the minister of state for agriculture and com- 
merce. He is vested with the authority to supervise the working 
of the exchanges, to prevent or remove any abuses and irregularities 
that may arise in connection with it and also to issue instructions 
and regulations for regulating the business of the exchange. 

The exchanges act now in force was first introduced in March, 
1893, while the rules of operation were promulgated in July, 
1914. These principal and supplementary provisions remain in 
force with some alterations effected from time to time. 

Any flourishing business centre may establish an exchange for 
dealings in one or more lines of business, subject of course to the 
sanction of the government. Only one exchange is permissible 
within one district for one line of business. The charter is good for 
a period of ten years, renewable on expirstion. 

One of the most striking features peculiar to the Japanese 
system is that the exchange may be organized as a limited liability 
company with its capital stock divided into shares. The law 
recognizes the association form after the western model, but all 
the exchanges now in existence in Japan are on the limited liability 
plan. One thing that is most characteristic of this form of ex- 
change is that ipso jure it stands as security, to the full extent 
of its subscribed capital, for the fulfilment of all the contracts 
duly entered into on the floor. This being the case, the exchange, 
in all cases of default, is held responsible to indemnify the loss 
resulting therefrom. Either party to a contract is thus made 
entirely free from taking any heed of the financial standing or 


integrity of the other party with whom he is dealing, and why 
is more, the buying as well as the selling parties are in no way 
annoyed by the possible insolvency of their respective Contractess 
pending the term of the contract. ; 


Exchange Gets Commission 


On the other hand, the corporate exchanges are entitled to 
charge commissions on all dealings transacted on the fivor, both 
upon the buying as well as the selling parties, at the rates sane. 
tioned by the competent authorities. The proceeds from this 
source constitute the main resource from which the exc 
declares dividends in much the same way as is the case with the 
ordinary business corporations. 

Now the Tokyo Stock Exchange is a corporation with a capital 
stock of twenty million yen, divided into four hundred thousan( 
shares of fity yen each. The administration of the exchange jy 
vested in a board of directors composed of five members and presided 
over by a superintendent. Besides, there are three j 
whose duty it is to audit the semi-annual accounts made out by 
the directors, to be submitted to the shareholdrers’ meeting for 
approval. All these officers hold office for term of two years, and 
are elected, subject to the government’s sanction, from among the 
shareholders of the company, of not less than fifty shares. 

From the peculiar nature of the exchange in Japan, no contract 
shall be deemed legitimate, and therefore, binding, unless both 
parties to it are legally registered brokers. It follows, therefore, 
that all bargains, whether effected by the brokers for their om 
account, or of that of their principals, must alike be booked in th: 
name of the brokers concerned. 


Brokers are Licensed 


Government license is required for a broker, and he must be 
a subject of the empire, and of full age. Every broker is required 
by law to deposit with the exchange “‘fidelity money,” the sum of 
which differs according to the exchanges. In Tokyo it is fifty 
thousand yen. When a broker is elected an officer of the exchange 
or is newly installed as a broker of any other exchange, his 
connection with the exchange to which he has belonged ceases. _ 

There are two kinds of transactions recognized on the floor, | 
namely, time-bargains and forward bargains. Forward bargain 
are those in which the selling party undertakes to deliver the other | 
party the specified amount of securities, at the price agreed upor, 
within fifteen days including the day of contract. On the othe | 
hand, the time-bargain is a sort of transaction for future account, 
binding both parties to effect delivery upon the date specified by | 
the exchange for the purpose. In the Tokyo Stock Exchange, th | 
account invariably falls due at the end of the month, ordinarily 
on the last day but one. The contract for account, however, beil 
allowed to run pending three accounts, a bargain can be co | 
tracted for, in the course of a certain month, for the settlement at 
the end of either the current month, the following month or the 
month ensuing thereafter. 

The unit of transaction in the dealings for account is 10 share 
or $1,000 par value of public loan bonds or any other debentures 
any odd lots other than these not being marketable on the flow. 
With regard to forward bargains, there is practically no standard 
unit, but as a matter of course, odd quantities are less easy to deal 
in. In all cases bids and offers to buy or sell shall be made for! | 
share or for Y.100 or the minimum par value of the bond. 
reality, however, few bargains are now transacted for account 
the Tokyo exchange as regards the latter. 

The manner in which time-bargains are consummated sad 
contracts for account become binding, is most characteristic; ® 
substance, it is as follows : : 
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Two Sessions Daily 


Usually there are two sessions on an ordinary business day, 
each session having two rounds of calls for all the securities upon 
the list. The call is made according to the order of bonds and 
shares a8 arranged by the exchange, the transactions for the three 
different accounts being done separately and consecutively. Buying 
and selling on the floor is facilitated by the aid of signs and signals 
peculiar to the exchange, and all the bargains’ done are quickly 
taken note of as soon as they are effected, by some clerks of the ex- 
change specially installed for the purpose. Bids and offers are 
allowed to be made and accepted until what is deemed an equitable 
and normal price is arrived at. Then the secretary upon the 
‘rostrum announces by a clap of blocks that no further transactions 
are to be registered. Upon this, all'the bargains entered in the 
market memorandum become binding simultaneously at the single 
and uniform price officially declared by the exchange, and irrespec- 
tive of the original prices at which the respective contracts were 
entered into. Therefore the jobbers should be keenly on the alert 
to do or undo all the sales, as the circumstance may be, prior to 
the official announcement of the quotation. Then each broker's 
sales and purchases are set off and made null and void so far as they 
match with each other, unless he sends in a declaration to the 
contrary in time. 

One remarkable feature in the time-bargains is that pending 
the term of contract the securities bought or sold for account. can 
befreely re-sold or re-purchased, without the knowledge of the other 
party. The party effecting such a re-sale or re-purchase shall be 
entirely released of the fulfilment of the contract, upon payment 
or receipt of the difference between the original and the re-sale or 
re-purchase price. The duty to effect delivery will devolve upon 
the party with whom he has stipulated such a bargain. It may be 
repeated here that, in Japan, the exchange guarantees the per- 
formance of all the contracts duly entered into on the floor ; and the 
| custom above referred to doubtless owes its origin to this guarantee 
system. Of course the final object of time-bargains is the same as 
the forward bargain so far as regards the bona fide delivery of 
securities, the only difference being that for the former a longer 
interval of time is allowed to stand between the conclusion of the 
contract and its settlement. , 

There being on an ordinary business day two sessions, each 
with two rounds of calls for all the securities upon the list, dealings 
in any one kind of stocks transacted on any one day may vary in 
prices, but in registering these bargains on the record of the exchange, 
they all are reduced, for convenience’s sake, to a single price specially 
quoted for the purpose, the exchange paying to, or receiving from 
the parties concerned, the differences between the respective 
contract and the record price. The arrangement for quoting every 
security twice in a session is thought to allow more opportunities 
| for dealing. 


Margin Requirements 


Quite contrary to the western custom, the form of time- 
bargains on the Japanese exchange is that of trading on margins. 
A margin differs according to the nature of the security and the then 
prevailing situation of the magket. The rate generally ranges from 
somewhere about 4 or 5to 15 per cent. of the market prices. Not 
infrequently, in the event of wider fluctuations of the prices, deposit 
of extra margins by the losing parties is inisted upon by the ex- 
change, in conformity with the provisions of the rules of the 
exchange. Monetary deposit may be substituted by the deposit 
of approved securities. 

All deliveries and payments should be made through the 
medium of the exchange ; otherwise they are not regarded as le- 
gitimate. Clearing facilities are not yet made use of in Japan in 
‘onnection with the settlement of the transactions upon the floor 
although deliveries are simplified by the establishment of the 
uniform delivery prices. 

Shares and debentures are placed upon the list after the business 
‘ondition and financial standing of the applying company are 
judged satisfactory, and in like manner, the exchange authorities 
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may at any time suspend, at their own discretion, dealings in, or 
summarily cancel from, the list the. securities of any corporation 
judged internally unsound, or when their dealings are regarded as 
perilous to the welfare of the exchange. 


A New Book 


i so far as it affects the railways of China, their regulation and 
administration, Chin Chun Wang’s book “Legislative Regula- 
tion of Railway Finance in England” will satisfy those students 
and other enquirers of railway methods and conditions. They 
will find in it a comprehensive study of “General Legislation on 
Railway Finance”; “Legislative Supervision of Capitalization— 
(a) Share Capital’; “Supervision of Railway Capitalization—(b) 
Loan Capital” ; “Control of the Borrowing Powers of Railway 
Companies” ; “Registration of Railway Securities”; ‘ i 
of Stock Watering”; “The Regulation of Railway Accounts” ; 
and “State Auditing and Inspection.” Such a work deserves 
commendation not merely on its merits but also- because it ob- 
viously is the result of serious study on the part of a Chinese gen- 
tleman whose acquisition of modernism did not gain impetus through 
inheritence. It is a matter of doubt whetlier such a work could 
have been better accomplished by an Anglo-Saxon whose lineage 


Dr. C. €. WANG 
Chinese Railway Expert 


gives him an advantage in an understanding of the common sequence 
of modernism which the Oriental cannot hope to acquire until he 
has behind him years of familiarity with industrial development 
of the Western type. The author is better known to foreign so- 
journers in these parts as Dr. C. C. Wang, one time director of the 
Kin-han Railway and ‘now councillor in the ministry of communi- 
cations and second vice-president of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
His experience in Chinese railway affairs makes of bim an authority 
on such matters, and his béok, which has just been published by 
The University of Illinois with which he has been associated in the 
past, being a sometime-honorary fellow in economics there, proves 
him to be an authority on railroad matters other than Chinese. 
If it travels no further, and it is not difficult to believe that it 
will, the book should at least find resting place on the reading table 
of those interested in the development of China’s railroads in so 
far as the arguments or studies contained therein can affect such. 
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Railways in India, 1919-20 


URING the year, in spite of the cessation of hostilities 
between the principal powers, little relief was ex- 
perienced from the demands on Indian railways. 
The military concentration on the north-west 
frontier, labor unrest in Europe, and disturbances 
in India impeded the improvement and re-equip- 

ment of Indian railways that was hoped for and might otherwise 
have been expected. 

Gross earnings showed an increase over the figures of the 
preceding year of nearly 3 crores of rupees. On the other hand, 
the percentage of working expenses to gross earnings increased 
considerably. This was partly due to the fact that the conditions 
of service of railway servants were improved by material increases 
in the scales of wages and salaries; and partly due to the very 
high prices demanded for materials, essential-both for maintenance 
purposes and for raising the standard of efficiency that had been 
relaxed during the years of the war. This process of improvement 
necessarily tends to increase working expenses, and it will no 
doubt take time to reduce such costs to normal proportions, owing 
to the amount of lost ground that has to be recovered and to the 
fact that the available supplies of railway material throughout 
the world are not at present equal to the demand. 


Capital 


® 
The capital outlay incurred by the government in the pur- 
chase and construction of its railways, including the liability which 
remains to be discharged by means of annuity and sinking fund 
payments, amounted at the end of 1919-20 to £380,768,116. 
The outlay incurred during 1919-20 was £12,054,706, distri- 
buted as follows : 


Rs. 
Open Line Works (including Suspense) ... 13,31,01,592 
Rolling-stock wee ig We 4,56,36,000 
New Lines 20,83,000 
Total -18,08,20,592 


Equivalent at Rs. 15=£1 to £12,054,706 


During the year under review, the actual capital expenditure 
fell short of the sanctioned grant for the year by Rs. 8.48 crores. 
This lapse was attribut- 
able mainly to the 
credit to the capital 
account of gain by ex- 
change on sterling out- 
lay in England and the 
difficulties attendant on 
the supply of railway 
materials from England. 

The capital expen- 
diture provided for in 
the budget for 1920-21 
is Rs. 2,198 lakhs (net). 
This is again a record 
figure and is partly ac- 
counted for by the 
heavy liability carried 
over from the previous 
year owing to the failure 
of the supply of English 
materials in 1919-20. 
The program has been 
designed to provide, 
as far as possible, for 


Victoria Terminus and Railway Offices, Bombay 


the improvement of traffic facilities, which have been unavoidably 
deferred during the war and are now urgently required to mest 
a rapidly expanding trade. It has been possible, therefore, only 
to spare a small amount for lines in progress and new construction, 
Provision has, however, been made for the replacement of some 
of the lines which were dismantled during the war. 

The actual capital outlay on railways which have been financed 
by private enterprise, such as branch lines promoted by companies, 
district board lines, Indian state lines, etc., amounted at the 
end of 1919-20 to Rs. 70,27,66,000. The capital expenditure 
on such lines during the year was as follows : 


Rs. 
Branch Line Companies’ Railways... --» 28,32,000 
District Board Lines... "as pee 22.000 
Indian State Lines Ss 49,32 ,000 
Total 77,86,000 


Traffic Working 


The year under review, generally speaking, was one of relaxa- 
tion and withdrawal of the various forms of traffic control which 
had been introduced to cope with the unprecedented problems 
connected with the movement of public and military traffic as 
they arose during the period of the war. 

In September, 1919, the controller of traffic, whose continu. 
ance in office was necessitated by the Afghan war and other 
difficualties which followed in its train, was relieved of the duties | 
he had assumed in June, 1917, under the orders of the railway 
board. The priority certificate system, which had been introduced 
in June, 1918, to enable railways to discriminate between the 
more urgent classes of preferential traffic, was abolished, except 
in relation to the north-west frontier, by the end of the year. 
Owing to the volume of military traffic to and from the north. 
west frontier and Baluchistan and the small margin left for the 
movement of public traffic, it was found necessary to retain the 
assistance of such certificates to ensure that the available margin 
was utilized for essential traffic such as food grains. 


The concentration on the north-west frontier to mect the 
disturbed conditions on the Afghan border for a time heavily 
taxed the resources of the North Western Railway and these had, 

: on occasions, to be 
supplemented by other 
railways. Even after 
the declaration 
peace, conditions were 
very little improved 
owing to the rising 
among the frontier 
tribes. Thus it was 
found necessary to te 
tain, on the narrow 
gauge lines along the 
frontier, the engines 
and rolling-stock ¢om- 
mandeered from othet 
sources, and to ‘employ 
also a considerable por 
tion of the rolling-stock 
of the North Wester 
Railway for the purpo* 
of transporting troop 
and military stores # | 
required from time 
time. 
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The appointment of the coal controller terminated in April, 
1919, the necessary portion of his duties being transferred to the 
deputy coal controller under the new designation of “Coal Trans- 

tation Officer, Railway Board.” The problem presented by 
the transport of coal, a matter of vital interest to the industries 
and railways of the country, continued to play, however, an im- 
portant part in the congested conditions obtaining on the railways 
of India. It was abundantly clear that the immediate remedy 
for improving matters lay in the judicious handling of this section 
of traffic, on the movement of which more than half of the available 
wagon supply in the country was at one time engaged. 


The absence of shipping in Indian waters greatly increased 
the difficulties of the problem, because all coal required at the ports 
of western and southern India, which formerly was sent by the sea 
route from Calcutta, had been diverted to the all-railroute across 
India. The cargo and bunker coal alone shipped from the Ports 
of Bombay and Karachi amounted to 468,603 tons during the year 
or an average of over 2,500 wagons, permanently diverted from 
the carriage of public coal and merchandise to the provision of this 
traffic in coal which did not benefit the industries or railways of 
India. When the other ports of India, such as Madras, are taken 
into consideration the total number of wagons thus locked up is 
greatly increased. Towards the end of the year under review, 
the position became so acute that the railway board were obliged 
to urge proposals for the early re-diversion to the normal route, 
viz., the rail-cum-sea route via Calcutta, of all coal required for the 
royal Indian marine, railway and bunkering purposes, In this 
way an endeavor was made to release a greater number of wagons 
for the ordinary merchandise traffic, which had begun to increase 
steadily with the revival of internal trade. 


Another important feature was the decision arrived at in 
January, 1920, to raise the rate for the carriage of public coal from 
the coalfields in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa by approximately 
5 per cent. for long distance up to 74 per cent. for short distance 
traffic. The existing rates were considered to be sufficiently low 
to warrant such an enhancement, particularly in view of the ab- 
normal rise in the price of materials and a largely increased wages 
bill which was resulting in a heavy increase in the working costs 
on railways. 


Mileage 


During the year, 1919-20, 119.34 miles of railway were opened 
to traffic bringing the total mileage open (after allowing for dis- 
mantlements, and minor corrections due to realignments, etc.) 
up to 36,735 miles. The additional mileage was made up as fol- 
lows : : 


Howrah Station of the East Indian Railway 
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fields of India is as follows : 
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56" 3° 3B" 2°6" 2 OF 
gauge, gauge, gauge, » Total 
miles miles miles Cin miles 
State lines worked by the State... me 6.25... 6.25 
Branch line Companies’ railways 
under guarantee terms, worked 
m by rag hanagycenie ee jas 50.81. 0.81 
rane © Companies’ railways 
under rebate terms, worked by 
themsiniine ... a5 a 1 ma 13.98 
Unassisted Companies’ lines ats «>. 20.60 20.50 
District Board lines seed Wes ya 22.94 ... 22.94 
Indian State lines worked by 
Indian Sates (1c. wa Se ee 4.86 
Total 13.98 84.86 20.50 ... 119.34 


The total mileage under construction, or sanctioned for con- 
struction, at the close of the year was : 


ee ry ¢e Fe 


gauge, gauge, .gauge, gauge, Total 
F miles miles miles miles miles 
State lines worked by the State... 185.00 Fem Miners 207.00 
State lines worked by Companies 480.40 117.37 843 ... 606.20 
Branch lines Companies’ railways 
under guarantee terms, worked 
by the Branch line Companies... Se Sti Sere 27.00 
Branch lines Companies’ railways 
under guarantee terms, worked 
by the main line oss cue 23.20 => 26 oe 23.30 
Branch line Companies’ railways 
under rebate terms, worked by 
the main line ... Zoe oe iil, 2 PROG aes 92.94 
District Board lines Wiest se 68.57 ie 68.57 
Indian State lines worked by 
Indian States ... tas eae 442.20 46.09 56.88 545.17 
Indian State lines worked by the 
main line 5a re. oe 153.81 98.45 252.26 
Total 665.40 805.25 294.91 56.88 1,822.44 


The rate of progress on most of the new lines comprised in 
this statement was impeded by the difficulties still experienced in 
obtaining supplies of the essential materials for their construction. 

Fuel 

In 1919, the coal mined in India amounted to 22,628,037 tons 
against 20,722,493 tons in 1918. Despatches of coal by the East In- 
dian and Bengal-Nagpur Railways from the coal-fields of Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa exceeded those of the previous year by 16,967 tons. 

The total quantity of coal despatched from the main coal- 


: Tons 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa collieries... ... 15,524,397 
Singareni ... E ae ie ae ... 843,386 
Pench Valley 257,895 
Umaria 157,151 
Total despatched by rail --- 16,482,829 


Including bunker coal, shipments from the port pf Calcutta to 
Indian and Foreign ports in 1919-20 amounted to 1,817,950 tons 
as compared with 1,632,916 tons in 1918-19 and 
901,125 tons in 1917-18 and 1,999,657 tons in 
1916-17. Cargo and bunker coal shipped from 
the port of Bombay amounted to 304,851 tons 
and from the port of Karachi to 163,752 tons 
during 1919-20. 

The question of utilizing, for railway pur- 
poses, certain classes of inferior coals available 
in India is engaging attention. Experiments with 
pulverised coal have been continued by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway during the year. The 
results attained so far, however, do not at present 
justify the formulation of any definite conclusions. 

The regular use of oil-fuel for locomotives on 
certain sections of the Great Indian Peninsula and 
of the North Western Railways continues. At 
the end of the year under review, there were on 
the North Western Railway 129 engines burning 
oil-fuel and a shortage capacity of 19,300 tons of 
the same fuel on the Karachi district. 
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A Typical Sea-going Chinese Junk 


China’s Waterways” 
By A. H. Hallam+ 


(= often hears industrial China spoken of, but few people 
realize from a marine standpoint the vast possibilities that 
exist for the development of the thousands of miles of water- 

ways that intersect this large continent and the facilities for trading 

that would exist by quicker and more efficient transport once these 
rivers and canals are opened up by the use of steam and motor- 
driven vessels. 


The present method, with but few exceptions, is by the use of 
man power on shallow draft wooden boats averaging 60 feet long and 
12 feet wide. Two long oars called “Ulohs” working on metal 
mushroom pins at the stern, one on each side, propel these vessels, 
each manned by four Chinese, male or female. They give these 
oars a peculiar twist in operation, which compares with the move- 
ments of a steam-driven propeller. Their speed under normal 
conditions is about 15 miles per day. 


On the Grand Canal 


At the busy manufacturing city of Wusieh, Kiangsu Province, 

China, the Grand Canal is constantly congested with sampans and 

junks so great is the traffic. This picture is a scene near the 

railway station. Published by courtesy of the U. 8. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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They also operate similar boats with a flat bottom, fitted With 
a stern wheel made entirely of wood, which is made to revolys by 
a number of Chinese stepping on wood blocks attached ig the 
sides of the axle turning the wheel—on the treadmill principle, 

This particular class of vessel is principally used on shallow 
draft rivers and canals, and many are noticed daily wending the, 
way from Ichang up the gorges to Chungking, a somewhat dangerpy, 
trip to make on account of the strong currents. The river between 
these two places is barely 90 yards wide, with very high mom. 
tains on either side. To give some idea as to the strong curren} 
here, it is interesting to note that it takes ten to twelve days to 
reach Chungking, but only two days to return from there { 
Ichang. 

Recently steel shallow draft steamboats of the stern wheel 
type have been operated on this river with success, and doubtley 
as time goes on the old-fashioned boat will disappear. 


In wooden boats no metal of any description is used in the; 
manufacture, even the nails being of wood. Every boat built js 
constructed with watertight compartments down to the smal 
“Sampans” carrying one or two passengers. | 

On the Yangtze-Kiang river, as far as Hankow, large con. 
modious river steamers operate daily from Shanghai. They ap 
somewhat similar in appearance to vessels used on the Hudson, 


There is also a large coast service of small but well-equipped 
steamers owned and operated by foreign and Chinese companies, 


The Chinese as sailors and navigators are good, although 
their navigating instruments are home-made and crude. They | 
venture to sea on long voyages on their large sea-going wooden 
junks. These trips are sometimes two or three months in duration, 
Their large bamboo masts slant in the opposite direction to ours— 
that is, at a forward angle of about 30 degrees forward instead of 


A Fleet of Junks on the Grand Canal, China 


Where this waterway is navigable it is always the scene of activity. 
Photo by U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


having a rake aft. The sails are fastened to long bamboos in the 
shape of blinds and are easily hauled up or stowed and reefed. The 
stern of these boats is built up very high in comparison to the bow | 
and gives them the appearance of the ancient “galeon.” There are 
hundreds of thousands of these junks sailing in Chinese water, 
and not a single metal nail is used throughout their entire 
construction. 

Such a boat has a large population, at times running into thre 
generations, as it is the custom in China for the children to care for 
their parents in their old age. Most of these people are born aflost 
and will die without ever knowing what it ‘means to live on shot. 
While civilization has made such progress everywhere else, it touch® 
China very slowly, and present customs, most of them, in may 
instances were in vogue 2,000 years ago. 

a ers eS Se a IS Se Se 


* From the Compass. 3 
{ General Manager of Vacuum Oil Company at Shanghai, Chine. 
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} OKKAIDO (Yezo), the northernmost of the four larger 
Japanese islands is of peculiar interest to geo- 
graphers because it is so strikingly different from the 


a land of long, hot, rainy summers and mild, rainy 
winters, a land with rice and silk and tea as characteristic crops, a 
land with a dense population and a highly developed agriculture 
that utilizes to the utmost the cultivable area. In so far as Japan 
| really counts for much in the world it is like this, but Hokkaido is 
different. 


Topographic Similarities with the Main Island 


In topography the 30,000 odd square miles of Hokkaido are 
much like the rest of Japan, with relatively much hill and mountain 
f area and little lowland plain. The mountains are for the most 
f part neither high nor rugged, and, though there are numerous fine 
voleanic cones, which add a striking element to the scenery, es- 
pecially in the southwestern peninsula, much of the mountain 
area is non-voleanic. The highest mountain in the island is Nutap- 
| kaushpe, 7,691 feet above sea level. The most extensive plains 
are the lowlands of the Ishikari, Tokachi, Nemuro, Teshio and 


Yubari Colliery 
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HOKKAID 


By Wellington D. Jones, University of Chicago 


rest of Japan. The Japan we commonly think of is 
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The Northland 
of Japan 


CITY OF SAPPORO, HOKKAIDO 


Kushiro. Of these the Ishikari Plain is by far the largest and 
most important. The coastal lowlands are narrow and of relatively 
little importance for cultivation. Most of the streams are swift 
and of practically no use for navigation except for small boats and 
rafts. The water power possibilities of some of these streams are 
considerable. 


Contrasts Between Hokkaido and the Rest of Japan 


In other respects than topography, Hokkaido presents a marked 
contrast to the rest of Japan. Its population is sparse, and agricul- 
ture is in its infancy. Much of its cultivable area is covered with 
virgin forest. And yet, though at present undeveloped and un- 
important, the possibilities of Hokkaido are of real significance, for 
its area constitutes one-fifth that of all Japan, and its resources in 
proportion to area are not far inferior tc those of other parts of 
that country. 


The name Hokkaido, meaning “Northland,” calls attention- 
to that feature of the physical environment in which this island 
differs most markedly from the rest of the archipelago. The climate 
of the main island—excluding the northern portion—is similar to 


Dairy Farm at Tsukisappa 
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HOKKAID 
BetSteetren 


ALTITUDE TINTS 
Sestevet 


Relief Map of Hokkaido 
(Seale 1: 5,200,000) with inset showing relation to_the rest of Japan 


that of the Carolinas, in the eastern part of the United States 
cotton belt, whereas the climate of Hokkaido is much like that of 
central Wisconsin or of New England. Perhaps the most striking 
expression of the difference is the comparative unimportance of the 
great food staple of the East. In place of rice, which occupies the 
largest acreage in the southern islands, peas and beans constitute 
the chief crop in Hokkaido. Potatoes come second, three-fifths of 
the Japanese crop being grown in the northern island, where con- 
ditions are highly suitable. Cereals other than rice—oats, barley, 
maize, buckwheat, and millet—which are an important feature of 
the agriculture of the southern island, are also of consequence in 
Hokkaido. But, whereas in the former they are grown as winter 
crops (except in the upland districts and except in the case of 
maize), in Hokkaido they are summer crops. The cooler summer 
climate of the northern island is again suggested in the growth of 
flax for fiber, a cultivation practically absent in other parts of 
Japan. 

Ot late years there has been much discussion about the possi- 
bilities of growing rice in Hokkaido. Until rather recently it was 
thought that rice would not mature in the short summers of the 
northern island. This idea was one of the causes of the reluctance 
-of the Japanese to settle in Hokkaido and a partial explanation of 
the present sparse population there and the relatively undeveloped 
state of its resources. Within the last few years, however, it has 
been recognized that the interior lowlands enjoy warmer and longer 
summers than the coasts. In consequence there has been a rapid 
development of rice culture, particularly on the Ishikari Plain, so 
that at present there is a larger area in rice on the island than in 
any other cereal except oats. It seems improbable, however, that 
. Tice will become and remain the dominant crop in Hokkaido. 
A large part of the cultivable area of the island seems climatically 
unsuited to the crop, and, even in the sections where rice can be 
grown, other crops will probably prove more profitable, for the 
returns are smaller and less certain than farther south. 


Status of Agriculture 


Another striking difference between Hokkaido and the other 
parts of Japan lies in the relative importance of agriculture, a 
difference, however, that will tend gradually to disappear. At 
present hot more than half of the arable land of Hokkaido. is used, 
and large sections of potentially high-grade farm land still remain 
under the primeval forest. Just what proportion of the total 
area of the island can eventually be cultivated is not known ; bui, 
in view of the fact that the general character of the topography and 


the soil is much like that of the other Japanese islands, 15 per cent, 
is probably a safe estimate. = 

Cultivation in Hokkaido is much less intensive than in “(jg 
Japan.” The average size of farms in the north is 9} acres, whereas 
in the southern islands it is 2 acres. The presence in the fields of 
standing dead trees that have been killed by girdling, and of many 
stumps, also suggests the less intensive use of the land, as well ag 
the recent date at which it was cleared for cultivation. 


Taste I—AREA AND VALUE oF Important Crops tv Hoxxkarmo, 1917: 


AREA IN VALUE my 
THOUSANDS Minx0Ns 
oF CHO or Yen 
{cho=2.45 acres) (yen=approx. 50 cents) 
Total cultivated area ... 746.5 — 
Beans and peas 171.7 23.6 
Potatoes 76.1 13.3 
Rice... 63.9 17.2 
Oats (1914)... see A 63.2 4.2 
Naked barley and barley (1918) 31.3 6.0 
Millet Fee “a Ree 20.9 24 
Maize 20.6 2.6 
Hae == 2 i Js Ga 19.7 3.5 
Buckwheat e Ss ad 18.4 15 
Rapeseed vee s oh es 14.0 2.7 
Wheat (1918) . ae Sy eS sane 1 Ay | 2.0 
Squashes a 6.7 1.9 
Radishes 5.5 1.4 
Cabbages 2.9 1.0 


From Thirty-fourth Statistical Report of the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, Japan. 

The newness of the agricultural economy of Hokkaido is again 
reflected in the relatively greater importance of stock raising. In 
the old and densely settled parts of Japan there are few of the 
larger animals, and these are kept mostly for draft purposes. In 
Hokkaido the number of horses in proportion to the human popu- , 
lation is comparatively large, and the raising of cattle for meat and 
dairy products has made a good start.’ In the sparsely populated 
northland there is a great need of draft animals to supplement 
human labor, while there is plenty of land available for grazing. 
Furthermore, the climate of Hokkaido is more favorable to the 
growth of forage plants than that of the southern islands, and some 
credit may be due also to the stimulus of American agricultural 
experts who were employed a generation ago to help in the de- 
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Log Run, Hokkaido 


velopment of the resources of the island. Yet, in spite of such 
favorable conditions, the number of cattle, while relatively superior 
to that of Old Japan, is very small. In the state of Wisconsin, 
where geographical conditions are much like those in Hokkaido, 
there was in 1914 an average of somewhat more than one head of 
cattle per person, whereas in Hokkaido there was only about one 
head of cattle per 113 persons. The Japanese are not accustomed 
to eat meat and dairy products, and, until a better market for such 
products is developed either in Japan or in China, the number of 
cattle in Hokkaido probably will not nearly approach the number 
that the island could support. 


The Fisheries 


The first industry to develop in Hokkaido, and long the chief 
one, was fishing. The seas surrounding the island are rich in fish, 
and fishermen from Honshiu early began to voyage northward in 
the summer season. Numerous coastal villages were established 
with a considerable population for the summer months of each year, 
but they were deserted during the long winter when their inhabi- 
tants returned south to a warmer clime. Gradually, however, 
certain of these villages, especially those on the southern and western 
coasts, became inhabited all the year round, and a little land was 
cultivated. Ultimately fishing gave place to agriculture and to the 
exploitation of the forest resources of the island. In spite of its 
relative decline, however, the fishing industry of Hokkaido to-day 
is more important than ever before, both as regards the number of 
people engaged in it, and the value of the products—Y .50,000,000 
(yen—50 cents) average for 1917-1920. In fact, it seems clear 
that fishing will remain one of Hokkaido’s chief industries. 

Outstanding features of the industry are the large herring 
catch of the western coast, the cod catch of the Okhotsk Sea, and 
the annual run of salmon up the streams. The kelp harvest, which 
furnishes food sold both in Japan and in China, and the production 
of large quantities of fish mamure (by letting fish rot on the beaches) 
are also significant resources. Only a small part of the products of 
the Hokkaido fisheries is consumed on the island. The bulk of the 
catch is exported to the near-by markets in the densely populated 
parts of Japan and to China. 

Numerous fishing villages along the coasts of Hokkaido add 
an extremely picturesque element to the naturally attractive land- 
scape of the island. The typical village consists of a score or so of 
low, solidly built log houses, with roofs of rough-hewn shingles 
weighted down with many stones to withstand the gales. It 
possesses several sharp-prowed fishing boats that may be pulled up 
on the beach when not in use and that are launched for a trip by 
the united efforts of most of the inhabitants of the village. Not 
80 picturesque or so conspicuous as these fishing villages, but of 
great importance as indicating the trend of things, is the number 
of scientific fish hatcheries and experiment stations. 
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Forest and Mineral Resources 


Exploitation of the timber resources of Hokkaido did not 
become important until the 1890’s or 1900’s. Since that time, 
however, cutting has been rapid, and, though there remain con- 
siderable areas of forest untouched by the woodsman’s ax, the not 
distant future will probably see a rapid decline in logging and 
lumbering. As usual in a new country logging methods are wasteful, 
taking only the best and leaving slashed and cutover forests to 
disastrous fires, reminding one of early logging in Wisconsin or 
Michigan. The chief woods cut for lumber are oak and pine. The 
larger sawmills are near the mouths of the principal rivers, for most 
of the logs are driven down the streams, although now use is also. 
being made of railroad i The greater part of the 
lumber is exported either to the other Japanese islands or to the 
coast of China. Spruce is cut for use in the pulp mills at Tomakomai 
on the southern coast of the island. These mills are said to be 
the largest of their kind in the Far East. 

The forests of Hokkaido are of a very different type from those 
of the southern islands. The red pine and the broad-leaved ever- 
greens, such as live oak and camphor which characterize the southern _ 
islands, are absent in Hokkaido, and in their place are the northern 
conifers and mixed hardwood and conifers. Beyond the difference 
in climate the relative proximity of Hokkaido to the Siberian 
mainland, whence certain tree species may have migrated, may be. 
responsible in part for the difference in forest type between northern 
and southern Japan. 

The coal of Hokkaido constitutes an important fraction of Ja- 
pan’s total coal resource. The deposits of northern Kiushiu are of 
somewhat greater magnitude than those of Hokkaido, but they are 
being exploited rapidly, so that the importance of the latter in the 
not distant future will be considerably greater than at present. The 
chief fields of the island are those of the Yubari district, not far 
northeast of the port of Muroran. In this district mining is carried 
forward in vigorous fashion, with several thousand miners employed. 
The product is used on the railroads and in the steel mills at Muroran 
and sold as bunker coal. It is also exported to other parts of 
Japan and to the China coast. Of the 26,400,000 metric tons of 
coal produced in Japan in 1917, 3,700,000 tons were produced in 
Hokkaido. 

The chief towns of Hokkaido are Hakodate on the southwestern 
peninsula, Otaru on the western coast, Muroran and Kushiro on 
the southern coast, and Sapporo, which is inland on the Ishikari 
Plain. 


The Seaports 


Hakodate, with a population of about 100,000, is the oldest 
important town on the island. For a long time it was the chief port, 
and it is still a rival of Otaru, which now leads among the ports. 


Onuma Koen 


A charming natural park in Hokkaido; and an Ainu man, a member 
pe gears aboriginal race now living in Hokkaido 
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A Sawmill in Hokkaido 
The logs are received and the lumber is shipped from the mill by rail 


As compared with Otaru, Hakodate has the advantage of being just 
across the straits from the main island. It is therefore the northern 
terminus of the ferry connecting the railroad system of Hokkaido 
with that of Honshiu, and it handles the mail and passengers to 
and from the mainland. Otaru, on the other hand, is nearer the 
largest productive area of the island, the Ishikari Plain and so 
handles the bulk of the commerce of the island. Therefore, 
even though the harbor of Hakodate is excellent, with deep water 
and secure protection from storms, whereas that of Otaru has 
required considerable expenditure for deepening and for protective 
breakwaters, the importance of the latter port may nevertheless 
be expected to increase steadily. Otaru has growing exports of 
lumber, beans, coal, and fish and is the centre of a thriving fishing 
industry. The situation of Otaru with reference to the coal fields 
of the islands and to the importation of iron ore from China or 
Manchuria would seem to favor the establishment of iron and steel 
mills somewhere in the vicinity. 

Muroran, on the eastern side of Volcano Bay, has an excellent 
natural harbor and is the chief export port for Yubari coal. 
The Tomakomai pulp mills also export through Muroran, and 
there is a timber trade of some importance. The iron and steel 
mills in the vicinity use coal from the Yubari fields and ore from 
China and Korea. It has been suggested that Muroran may be- 
come a port of call and a coaling station for vessels trading between 
North America and eastern Siberia. Muroran has a promising 
future in trade and manufacturing, but it will probably never 
approach Otaru or Hakodate in importance. 

Kushiro is the port of the southeastern coast. Logs rafted 
down the river are exported whole or sawn in mills near the town 
and exported as lumber. Sulphur and coal are also brought down 
the river from the interior and exported, together with quantities 
of fish. Kushiro has a tributary area that is less productive than 
that of Otaru, and it has a less favorable location with reference to 
trade with the mainland than Hakodate. As a port it will always 
be less important than either Otaru or Hakodate, its possibilities of 
development being perhaps on a par with those of Muroran. The 
harbor of Kushiro is of the river-mouth type and is only fair. 

Taste Ii—Forrien Trap or Cerrary HoxKarwo Ports 
AND Of Kose, 1917: 
(In millions of yen) 


Port Exports Imports 
Kobe 479.8 530.1 
Otaru... 11.2 3 
Hakodate 6.4 A) 
Muroran 2:3° 1.6 
Kushiro ... i = 


From Annual Return of the Foreign Trade of the 
Empire of Japan, 1918, Part I. 


All of these Hokkaido ports, even Otaru, are relatively jp. 
significant as compared with the chief ports of Old Japan. Th, 
accompanying table of foreign trade statistics (Table IT) indicate, 
that in this respect, as in most other phases of economic develop. 
ment the northern island is very new. 


The Capital 


Sapporo, the capital of Hokkaido, is the chief city of th. 
Ishikari Plain. Its political importance undoubtedly has had much 
to do with its growth to nearly 97,000 in 1913, but its geographical 
position in the largest and most highly developed agriculturaj 
area in the island, is chiefly responsible for its development. Thus, 
while the statement that “the city was artificially established by 
the government” is in a sense true, the causes of the growth of the 
city are far from “artificial.” 

In appearance Sapporo is very different from the cities of Old 
Japan. The cold and snowy winters of the northland do not favor 
the thin-walled paper and bamboo structures that are typical of 
most of Japan. Because of the climate some other type of building 
must inevitably have been developed even had there not been 
another influence at work. This other influence was the group of 
American educators, engineers, and scientists who were employed 
by the Japanese government about the time Sapporo was founded 
and who introduced into Hokkaido the’New England type of solid 
structures well adapted to cold and snowy winters. The result of 
the combined influence of climatic exigency and foreign suggestion 
is a type of building that is a curious mixture of Japanese and | 
American, with elements of both but looking like neither. Another 
alien feature of Sapporo is the gridiron plan of wide streets, 
strangely in contrast with the narrow, crooked lanes of the typical 
Japanese city. Sapporo has a growing university, an agricultural 
college, and an agricultural experiment station, and the city is 
the educational as well as the political centre of Hokkaido. 


The Immigration Movement 


The foregoing sketch of the possibilities of Hokkaido naturally 
raises the question as to why they have not been utilized to a greater 
extent. Why has the population remained so sparse in contrast 
with overcrowded southern Japan ? * : 

The reasons are several. For one thing, the cold and snowy 
winters in the north prove repellent. The people of Old Japan are 
not used to building warm houses, to keeping fires to warm their 


* See the population maps in the article “‘ The Distribution of People in 
Japan in 1913,” by Mark Jefferson, Geogr. Rev., Vol. 2, 1916, pp. 368-372. 


The Cool, Foggy Coast of Hokkaido 


Note the sharp-prowed fishing boats which form the basis of 
the chief industry of the island ~- 


a i crear neces 
at i attainment tienes 
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houses, and to wearing heavy clothing to protect themselves against 
low winter temperatures, and apparently they do not wish to settle 
where they must acquire such habits. This is a very real deterrent 
to settlement, as is attested by the repeated assertion of the fact 


by Japanese. 


A second cause for the unwillingness of the Japanese to settle 
in Hokkaido was the fact that it was thought that rice could not 
be grown there. The staple crop in Old Japan is rice, and a plan 
of life with rice omitted is highly unattractive to the Japanese. 
Since it has been discovered that certain varieties of rice can be 
grown in parts of Hokkaido immigration to the island has been 
somewhat more attractive. 


A third cause for the small immigration in Hokkaido has been 
and still is the existence of the rather hard and primitive conditions 
that belong to frontier communities. The clearing of the forest is 
a battle in itself. The long struggle which follows, in grubbing out 
the stumps from the fields, requires a quality not yet developed in 
most Japanese. The privations, both physical and social, which 
pioneers must endure, are numerous and stern and do not appeal to 
the men who have lived their lives in the highly organized com- 
munities of Honshiu, Kiushiu, or Shikoku. 3 


Still another and somewhat less tangible cause for the Japanese 
not settling in Hokkaido is their love for the home district, where 
their ancestors have lived for generations. This is the more natural 
in view of the social organization, the religious belief, and the 
moral code of the Japanese. 


In the 1880’s the Japanese government began serious efforts to 
attract immigrants to Hokkaido and to exploit the resources of the 
island. American scientists, engineers, and educators were employed 
and for several years were actively engaged in establishing agricul- 
tural experiment stations, making geological surveys, building 
railroads, and founding schools. The government offered various 
inducements to immigrants, such as cheap land, free transportation, 
and so on. The results, however, were disappointing, for im- 
migrants did not come in as large numbers as had been hoped for, 
and many who did come returned later to their old homes in the 
south. Gradually, however, the number of immigrants has 
increased, and in 1914 some 320,000 more people went to Hokkaido 
from other parts of Japan than left the island. In view of the fact 
that the total population of the island in 1914 was something less 
than two million, this was a notable increase. If this rate of 
addition be maintained the population-absorbing. capacity of the 
island will probably be reached in a quarter of a century. 


The Substantial Frame Buildings of Hokkaido 


bie sult of climatic conditions plus the foreign influence introduced 
¥ the group of American experta employed by the Japanese Government 


Are the re 
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The Port of Kushiro at the Mouth of the Kushiro River 
showing the rafts of logs brought down the river to be sawed for export 


, 


The influence of frontier conditions in Hokkaido on the habits 
and character of the immigrants from other parts of Japan is marked. 
The people have a certain kind of energy, a briskness of manner, 
and an upstanding independence of spirit that are much less notice- 
able in the inhabitants of the older and more highly organized 
communities of the southern islands. These differences are of 2 
sort not unlike those between the people of the eastern part of the 
United States and those of the West. In the case of’the United 
States the reflex influence of the frontier on the older communities 
was stimulating and helpful in the extreme. A similar reflex in- 
fluence of Hokkaido upon the rest of Japan can be expected, although 
it is not likely to be as important as it was in the case of the United 
States, for in the United States the new regions were large and 
rich as compared with the old, whereas in Japan this is not the 


case 


Until Hokkaido becomes much more densely populated than 
now it will continue to be an increasingly important source of 
foodstuffs and raw material for manufacture for the industrial 
districts of southern central Japan. Its resources of agricultural 
land, forests, minerals, and fisheries are great: enough to support 
a much larger population than it has at present and still leave a 
considerable surplus of products for export. Eventually, however, 
there will come a time when the island will have a population 
dense enough to require all or most of its products. But, however 
highly developed it becomes, Hokkaide never will be like the 
islands to the south. Fundamental differences in physical en- 
vironment will be reflected inevitably and permanently in a different 
economic development, so that Hokkaido will always be the ““North- 
land of Japan.” 


Frontier Conditions in Hokkaido 
The mountains are covered with virgin forest while the isolated 
farmhouses are surrounded by partially cleared fields 
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RON and steel industry was created by British brains, was perfected by 
British research. Those of us who are more intimately connected with 
the manufacture of iron and steel would do well to remember that the 

researches of our fathers founded an inheritance which is ours. Have you 
ever heard of a “jumped claim?” That is the position of the British steel 
trade to-day. We staked out the ground, others are being allowed to exploit 
it. 

The work of British metallurgists and scientists gave the world its pud- 
dling furnaces, its crucible steel, its Bessemer steel, its open-hearth steel and 
its rolling and forging appliances. America makes more pig-iron than any 
other country, but the foundations of this trade were laid by the Englishman 
Dudley in 1619 with his charcoal fuel. 

Coke was first made and first used as a blast-furnace fuel in England by 
Abraham Darby : in 1735 he conceived the idea of treating coal as the charcoal 
burners were treating wood. James Beaumont Neilson, of Glasgow, first 
suggested in 1823 the use of hot blast in the blast furnaces. It was the 
Englishman Palmer Budd who in 1845 suggested the heating of the blast 
by burning waste gases. Philip Taylor, in England, in 1840 proposed the 
closing of the top of the blast furnace, that the waste gases might be collected. 
G. Parry, in England, in 1850 invented that bell and hopper as a means for 
closing the top of the furnace. In 1860 the .Englishman E. A. Cowper 
introduced the use of regenerative brick stoves. 

The reverberatory puddling furnace was invented in England in 1784 
by Henry Cort, and the wet puddling process was introduced by his country- 
men James Hall and S. B. Rogers, somewhere about 1830. 

In the steel industry we should remember that it was the English clock- 
maker Huntsman who, in 1740, was the first to make crucible steel ; and the 
method now generally adopted, by which it is possible to do away with the 
necessity of using blister or converted steel, was introduced by the Englishman 
Mushet in 1801. 

While Bessemer steel is perhaps made the least extensively now in its 
country of origin, it were well not to forget that this epoch-making discovery 
was the work of the illustrious Englishman Henry Bessemer, who invented 
the Bessemer converter and its necessary equipment in 1856. The success 
of the Bessemer process was established by the researches of another English- 
man, Robert F. Mushet, who found that it was necessary to add spiegeleisen 
or manganese in some form or another. 

The basic Bessemer process which gave the steel industry to the con- 
tient of Europe was the result of the patient investigation and study of two 
Englishmen, Sidney Gilchrist Thomas and his cousin Percy C. Gilchrist in 
1878. 

The open-hearth process of making steel was made a commercial success 
by Siemens, another of our British “Steel Wizards.” The wave of his wand 
has given employment to a greater number of individuals than any other 
invention in the history of the world. 

The two-high pull-over mill was the work of Cort, and the reversing mill 
was designed in 1866 in England by Ramsbottom. Charles While, another 

ishman, invented the continuous mill in 1861. The steam hammer we 
owe to the genius of James Watt and James Nasmyth, Scotsmen both, whose 
names will ever be green in the memories of the engineer. The Englishmen 
Bessemer and Cledhill gave us the hydraulic press. 

In the art of treating steel England has a glorious list of names—Saniter, 
Sorby, Roberts, Austin, Arnold, Stead, and Rosenhain who have contributed 
knowledge which has formed the basis of the process.—From Beardmore N els. 

Congratulations, Britons! As pioneers you have done exceedingly well. 
May you continue in the same good way, and though others make steps in newer 
directions, and it is hoped for the good of the world that some of the future 
inventions will originate in countries other than Britain, Britone will them- 
selves turn them to good account and, if possible, improve. 
them, for what is good for one nation these days is good for all.—Ed. 


* * * 


MERICAN MARKET CONDITIONS.—Many independent steel manu- 
A facturing concerns in the Pittsburgh district to-day increased operations 
on what executives were united in saying was a “cautiously con- 
servative” basis after about six weeks in which operations have been 


ittsburgh district came similar 
ing the Youngstown Sheet and 
ibe ufacturing Company and 
coi Rolling Mills Company at Canton, and Trumbull Steel Company at 
arren. 


Many plants resumed operations under changed labor conditions. In 
some instances wage reductions were accepted by the men, and in other» 
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No one will blame — 


the working time was reduced so as to bring operations within the limit of 
the eight-hour day and thus avoid time-and-a-half pay for overtime. 


* * * 


ARGE JAPANESE STEEL INQUIRY IN U. 8S. MARKET.—Chig 
Electrical Engineer Kunihiro, of the Taiwan (Formosa) Electric Power 
Co., has opened negotiations with American Bridge Co., subsidiary of the 

Steel Corporation, for over 1,000 steel transmission towers. 

Formosa Electric Power Co., in connection with the construction of its 
new 100,000-kilowatt hydro-electric power station, expects to place equip. 
— and machinery orders in the United States running into several million 

ollars. ' 

In a sense Mr. Kunihiro represents the Japanese government, as the 
Japanese government of Formosa owns about half the stock of Formos 
Electric Power Co. Mr. Kunihiro is now in Canada, but will return to New 
York soon and then proceed to England, France, Belgium and Germany for 
the purpose of continuing his study of electric power plants and in order to 
secure additional quotations from firms manufacturing electric power 
machinery and equipment. 

Final placing of orders will, in most cases, be by cable from the company’s 
headquarters in Japan, and will probably be held up pending completion of 
Mr. Kunihiro’s European tour. . 

A local interest close to the situation says that while Europe may underbid 
the American market for much of the material needed, the unsettled conditions 
under which European manufacturers are operating may tend to throw the 
business to American firms, even at higher quotations. 

Mr. Kunihiro’s activities have nothing to do with the reports recently 
circulated in Pittsburgh of a Japanese government agent placing large 
orders for rails and railroad equipment. The placing of such orders in other 
than normal export quantities has never been verified. 


* * * 


RON WORKS AT HARBIN.—A large iron works, Shwang Hou Shen, is 
to be established near the Sungari River, Harbin, this spring. Many 
Chinese and foreign engineers have already been engaged for the plant, 


* * * 


RON FOUNDRY AT CHUNGKING.—A joint-stock company has bee 
formed in Chungking for the establishment of an iron foundry. The 
project is to cost about $2,000,000. 


* + . 


APANESE OUTPUT OP PIG-IRON AND STEEL.—During 1920 the 
J output of pig-iron and steel in Japan amounted to 730,000 and 570,000 

tons respectively. Compared with 1919, there is a decrease of 70,000 
tons in pig-iron and an increase of 20,000 tons in steel. 


* ot * 


OLCANIC IRON SAND.—The Japanese war office announces the 
successful method utilization of voleanic. iron sand for the manufac: 
ture of steel, which, if adopted, it claims would make Japan wholly 

independent of steel imports. 


* * * 


APANESE MARKET FOR IRON STEEL.—Imports into Japan of iron 
J and steel products, 1919, were as follows : 


Articles. Value. Articles. Value. 
Pig iron ... ... $26,072,000 Iron wire, galvanized ... $ er 
Ferromanganese : 480,000 Ironribbons ... + _ 44) sot 
Ferrosilicon 105,000 - Iron bands and hoops ... ata 
Ferrochrome x a 186,000 Wire rope eae Pf 104) 
Iron ingots, blooms, Tron pipes and tubes : 9.000 
billets andslabs ... 2,126,000 Elbows and joints... 10 pn 
Iron bars, rods, angles. Pe = ese iy 
Ctl, less anc vue » 29,080,000 Not coated... aneet 
Iron wire rods ... 4,995,000 Waste iron Bere 
Plate or sheet iron : Nails 2, 396,00 
Checkered ... ¥ 313,000 Iron screws ate 569,000 
Galvanized, corru- : Tron bolts, nuts, ete. 91,000 
gated... .... . 212,000 Ironrivets ... = - pa 
Galvanized, other ... 726,000 Rails... ++ i eat 
Other vee. ees $3,927,000 Structural iron ... . 593,000 
Tinned iron sheets 8,757,000 Tron chains : 
Tron wire, n. ¢. 8. res 590,000 
Kobe aad 


The greater part of these iron products are imported into 
Osaka and in that vicinity, and during the past few years nearly 
the exception of pig iron and iron alloys) have been coming 


United States. 
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Engineering, Financial, In decd ms , 
Commercial News _ - | 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


China’s Internal Loans.—A meeting of the Peking 
cabinet recently drew up a general plan for the 
adjustment of internal loans. The following is 
asummary of the proposals :— 

All internal loans, except the third, fourth and 
aso the seventh year short-term loans, will be 

' placed under one loan service, while the first and 
eighth year bonds will be revalued at 40 per cent. of 
their original value, with redemption in ten years. 
The redemption of the fifth year loan will begin in 
jen years, military loans being redeemed in four 
equal yearly payments. The redemption of the 
other loans will be unaltered. _ 

In order to carry out the readjustment, $12,000,- 
000 will be allocated from the salt surpluses, and 
a further $9,000,000 from the wine and tobacco 
revenues, but, pending the re-organization of the 
latter, the Chiaotungpu will provide $500,000 
monthly, and, if the Chiaotungpu finds a difficulty 
in this respect, if may raise the necessary loans in 
co-operation with the bankers’ association and the 
wine and tobacco administration, the latter, after 
the re-organization, being responsible for the Chiao- 
tungpu’s advances. All surpluses from the mari- 
time and native customs may also be utilized for 
the readjustment plan. 

When these funds are secured, they will be 
handed over to the inspector-general of customs, 
who will deposit them with the Chinese banks, 
the Chinese bankers working in co-operation with 
the inspector-general, and keeping the public fully 
informed regarding the security of the redemption 
funds. 

The plan was subsequently discussed between 
representatives of the cabinet and the bankers’ 
association. The latter approved the proposals, 
and congratulated the government on the practical 
nature of the scheme, adding that the government 
must now go on with plans for the disbandment of 
the soldiery.— Reuter. 


Deficits of 1921 Budgets.—The budget of esti- 
mate for 1921 is found to show a huge deficit of more 
| than $80,000,000 and the financial authorities 
| are framing the following remedial measures :-— 

(1) Special opium tax and stamp 


dues $20,000,000 
(2) Land tax *e- 15,000,000 
(3) Wine and tobacco tax A 12,000,000 
(4) Tenth year publie bonds... 24,000,000 
(5) Salt surplus increase - ae 5,000,000 
(6) Reductions to be affected in gov- 
ernment estimates 10,000,000 
$86,000,000 


Government Receipts for Current Month.—The 
central government received the following revenues 
for the current month :— 


(1) Remittances from various pro- 


vinces ... ae 20 $ 2,340,000 
(2) Other remittances to the finance 

ministry ... 2,310,000 
(3) Salt surpins Bin tk 1,800,000 
(4) Other revenue collections... 1,600,000 
(5) Miscellaneous collections ... 1,000,000 


Total approximately 10,000,000 


$19,010,000 


$300,000 Loan for F. K. Dockyard.—The central 
government is informed that the Foochow naval 
dockyard has borrowed from a certain foreign 
a loan of $300,000 with $400,000 bonds 
Pledged as security, interest being charged at the 
tate of 20 per cent. per month. 


b Loan for Shanghai Mint.—A loan for $2,500,000 
ai been concluded for the Shanghai mint. The 
thet 38 to be furnished by the bank of China with 


*pecial treasury bonds issued by the Salt Gabelle 


as security. Payment will be made on the in- 
stalment plan on the basis of $70,000 monthly, 
extending over a period of three years. The loan 
is to be exclusively used for minting dollars. 


Tenth Year Loan Bonds.—It is proposed to issue 
$6,000,000 of domestic loan bonds of the tenth year. 
These can be ex: for bonds of the first and 
eighth years. The total face value of the bonds of 
the first and eighth years comes to $200,000,000, and 
$6,000,000 of tenth year bonds will not be sufficient 
to redeem the bonds of those two years which 
have been purchased in large quantities by Chinese 
banks and foreign investors at heavy 
discounts and these will profit by the exchange of 
old bonds for new ones. 

Sino-French Corporation at Shanghai to Accom- 
modate Peking.—With the co-operation of certain 
jarge French interests, the Chinese financiers and 
capitalists, Chu Pao-san, Shen Lien-fang and several 
others have now organized a Sino-French banking 
corporation in the French concession with a capital 
of ten million dollars. It is reported that this new 
Sino-French banking corporation has signed an 
agreement with the ministry of finance for a loan 
of three million dollars to tide over the financial 
difficulties of the Peking government. 


Rolling Stock Loan Coneluded.—It is learned 
that the rolling stock loan_ being negotiated be- 
tween the communications department and the 
native bankers’ group has been concluded, the 
cormmunications department having accepted the 
proposals of the bankers’ group in toto on the 18th. 

The terms are reported as follows : 

1, The communications department to advise 
the bankers’ group as to the variety and quality 
of rolling stock required, together with its estimated 
cost, and the bankers’ group to attend to the 
purchase of the same. 

2. Beside the profit of the four railways mention- 
ed in the previous despatch, the bankers’ group to 
have lien on the profit of Peking-Hankow Railway 
as second mortgage. 

3. The net proceeds of the loan to be 95, bearing 
annual interest at 8 per cent. and to be amortised 
in three years. 


Japanese Government to Float Fifty Million 
Home Loan.—The Japanese government has de- 


cided to float a home loan amounting to fifty million 1 


yen. A meeting of the representatives of bankers 
was heldr ecently at the Bank of Japan, Tokyo, to 
discuss the matter. 

Tsinan to Have Mint.—Acting upon the instruc- 
tions of the ministry of fimance, the Tsinanfu 
authorities are making preparations to establish a 
mint there to strike silver and copper coins, so as 
to ease up the strained money market in Shantung. 


MINING 


British Interested in Szechuan Mines.—Liun 
Chu-hou, Tuchun of Szechuan, has been approached 
by a British merchant who offered to invest $500,000 
in mining enterprises in nine districts in Szechuan 
ineluding Tachu, Tah-sien Wanyuan and Kai- 
kiang. 


Petroleum Possibilities in Miyagi Prefecture.— 
Mr. Fusajiro Izumi and four other leading men in 
Ishimo-maki town, Miyagi prefecture, are applying 
for permission to the official mining department of 
Sendai prefecture to p + for petroleum in 
7,000,000 tsubo of land in the Quai and Momogoni 
villages. 


Graphite in Shantung.—A deposit of graphite 


suitable for lead-pencils has been discovered in the 


northwestern patt of Laiyanghsien, Shantung, at 
a village called Yuchshih. ie 
New Mine in Shantung.—A new ining compan 
in Shantung with a capital of $20,000,000 Soutien 
by Chou Tse-chi, minister of finance, and Pan’ Fu, 
has been registered by the ministry of agriculture 


and commerce. 


Mining Interests in Anhuei.—Two new mining 
companies are to be organized in Wuhu, Anhuei. 


named 
and the other, Li Feng, is a coal mining company, 
is to open the coal mine of Feng- Shan at 


tax, was £19,837, 
£24,350. French fiscal dues in respect of 
amounted to £24,623, but against this there is 
debit of £86,702 in respect of j 
ment at June 30, 1920, of floati i 
ties in China and Paris, leaving a debit balance 
£62,079, which is carried to balance-sheet. 

The installation of the new electrical power plant 


550,547, decrease being due to the fire resulting 
from the explosion which occurred in No. 1 pitin 
January, 1919, and to the large volume of water 
which prevented developments underground. Sales 
to the Fu Chung Corporation amounted to 427,024 
tons, as against 460,524. The syndicate’s propor- 


the Chinese general chamber of commerce, 
petitioned the central government for permission 
to establish a Chinese cotton bank, with foreign 
and native capital. 


a 
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scale. Mines in Shantung, Shansi and Chihli are 
said to have been as security for shares 
taken but not paid for in cash. 


Northern Finance.—Mr. Wong Chin-mu, director 
of the Taihu Lake Conservancy, has wired to 
the Peking government asking for permission 
to mortgage the algae dollars first oe 

mium treasury in his possession to the 

ino-Japanese exchange bahk in the capital for 
the sum of four hundred thousand dollars in cash 
for the purchase of dredging machinery from Japan. 
Mr. Wong is of the opinion that thousands of acres 
of arable lands can be made good for the cultivation 
of rice and wheat in Kiangsu province, after the 
Taihu Lake is properly dredged through modern 
methods by machinery.—Asiatic News Agency. 


e 
Chinese Maritime Revenue.—Revenue from the 
Chinese maritime customs for 1920 amounted to 
Haikwan Tis. 49,500,000, an increase of Tis. 3,500,- 
000 over 1919. The collections for the principal 
ports are :— 


Kk. Tis. Hk. Tis. 
Harbin ast 933,200 a decrease of 36,500 
Antung -.. 1,130,500 = 214,700 
Dairen ... 4,902,700 an increase of 345,800 
Tientsin and 
Chinwangtao 5,496,100 a decrease of 69,700 
Kiaochow - 1,607,500 ma 59,200 
Hankow «.- 3,671,000 *e. 548,500 
Shanghai ..- 18,833,000 an increase of 4,543,300 
_ Swatow 1,109,900 Pe 60,200 
Canton ... 2,542,300 & 70,400 


All foreign and indemnity obligations secured 
on the customs revenue, including the service of 
the re-organization loan, have been fully met and 
a sum of Shanghai Tis. 23,150,000 has been handed 
over to the Chinese government. 


Establishment of Mongolian and Tibetan Bank 
Under Consideration.—The financial department 
is considering the scheme proposed by the superin- 
tendent of the Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Board, 
for the establishment of a financial organ called 
the Mongolian and Tibetan Bank, with a capital 
of ten million dollars subscribed by the government 
and people. Briefly stated, the bank’s object is 
to control finances in Outer and Inner Mongolia, 
Tsinghai and Tibet, protect natural resources 
in the regions, recover rights from Britain and 
Russia, and prevent the intrusion of British, 
Japanese, and Russian influence into those areas. 


‘Company Loans in Korea.—Since last Nov- 
ember, company loans to the amount of Y.22,000,- 
000 were issued in Korea, viz. : 


Central Tramway Co. Y.3,500,000 
Electric Industry Co. 2,500,000 
Zenhoku Tramcar Co. 1,200,000 
Chosen Colonial Bank 5,000,000 
Oriental Colonial Co. 10,000,000 

A New Sino-Japanese Bank in Tsinan.—A Sino- 


Japanese bank is being organized by minent 
Chinese and Japanese. A capital of $10,000,000 
is to be subscribed equally by Chinese and Japanese, 
in Tsinan, Shantung, and the bank will be formally 
opened on April 29, 1921.—Chinese Press Report. 


INDUSTRIES 


Manufacturing Industry—Beans and wheat 
being abundantly produced in the eastern pro- 
vinees of Russia, oil-extraction and flour milling 
constitute the bulk of manufacturing industry 
in the region. Besides, there are alcohol factories 
at Harbin and Muerhki run by Chinese, the produc- 
tion being quite comparable with the article im- 
ported from abroad. At Port Arthur, there is the 
Shunhsing iron works capitalized at three. million 
dollars, where all sorts of machinery are manufac- 
tured. At Changchun there are many workshops, 
where gunny sacks are manufactured by using 
hemp locally produced, for the shipment of beans. 
ae Linear Mukden, Hsinmin, Tiehling, Chang- 
chun, Kirin, Hailung, Kaiping, etc., there are 
paper mills totalling in number some 70. Although 
they are run on a small scale, still, the trade gives 
to quite a number of local people the means of their 
subsistence. : 

Sino-Japanese Firm, with Large Capitai, to 
Manufacture Drugs.—Mr. Yu Tze-hang and some 


other Chinese have promoted a science and medi- 
cine company in conjunction with the Japanese 
capitalists. 

The company will have a capital of five million 
dollars and will be registered in the ministry of 
agriculture and commerce as a Chinese company, 
though its capital will be entirely subscribed by 
Japanese. 

The new company will manufacture all sorts 
of proprietory medicines for sale in China ; and 
with the exception of its accountant and assistant 
manager, who are to be Japanese subjects, all 
the staff will be Chinese. 

The products of the company will be sold in 
the markets as Chinese manufactures. This is 
believed to be one of the effects of the boycott 
against Japanese goods by the Chinese students. 


Mukden Cotton Mill—The officials of Feng- 
tien have organized a company, half official and 
half civilian, te operate a cotton mill at Mukden. 
The machinery used is to be of Japanese manu- 
facture, according to recent reports. Official 
encouragement is being given to cotton growing 
in the district. 

First Chinese Sugar Mill at Shanghai.—The 
Cantonese sugar merchant, M. Y. San, has establish- 
ed a sugar refinery in Shanghai for the improvement 
of the Chinese sugar trade with foreign countries, 
and at his request, the Peking government has 

to exempt the payment of likin and sundry 
taxes on its products for a period of ten years. 
This is said to be the first Chinese sugar mill which 
competes favorably with similar foreign establish- 
ments in the Far East. M. Y. San has another 
sugar factory in Hongkong. This is reported to be 
the first Chinese industry which has received such 
favorable treatment at the hands of the Chinese 
government authorities. 

Three Modern Plants for Nantungchow.—Three 
new industrial plants-are to be added to those 
already existing at Nantungchow. A cement 
plant is to be inaugurated soon on a small scale. 
A fertilizer plant, with an operating company 
capitalized at $200,000, is to be opened soon, and 
the projected M. Y. San sugar refinery has picked 
the model city as its location. 


Wusih’s Progress.—At present there are ten oil 
mills in Wusih, Yen Fen, Heng Fen tah, Jie Fen, 
Cheng Mou, San Ho, Ju Yuen, Tsen Kan, Heng 
Tuh, Yoong Fen and Yuen Fah. They consume 
about 2,000 piculs of beans daily, 450 piculs bean 
oil are produced daily, and 4,400 piculs bean cakes, 
are made. The whole year’s transactions amount- 
ed to $15,000,000. 

There are sixteen weaving factories in Wusih, 
and 2,500 machines are in use. The total produc- 
tion of cloth during the year is about 500,000 
pieces. 


Exportation of Chinese Camphor.—Camphor 
is one of the chief exports of the nation of China, 
the largest share shipped abroad going to ‘the 
United States where it is said to be used in the 
motion picture and photographic industries. Japan 
takes the next greatest amount. The important 
producing areas are located near Changsha, Han- 
kow, Kiukiang, Foochow and Canton. A compara- 
tive table of the quantity and value of camphor 
exports since 1913 is given below : 


Piculs Taels 
1913 1,857 129,352 
1914 1,810 131,574 
1915 1,318 98,075 
1916 2,377 181,673 
1917 2,547 261,918 
1918 5,742 428,074 
1919 23,093 4,595,313 


Meeting of Amalgamated Companies, Osaka,— 
The Japan-Russo fishery company, which has 
been recently ted with the export 
confectionery and the Kamschatka fishery com- 
pany, held their annual meeting on March 13 
at Osaka. The total capital will be increased 
to Y.27,950,000, with Y.18,950,000 paid up. 


Takayama Lumber Company, Tokyo.—The Ta- 
Lumber Co., Lid. was recently o i 
for the sale of general lumber. Capital: Y.200,- 


————______ 


000, one half paid up. Office: 12 Qko.cho 
Kyabashi-ku, Tokyo. Manager: Mr. M. Taka. 
yame. 

Iron, Copper and Metal Works, Tokyo.—t, 
Kawashima Shoten Co., Ltd. was recently organized 
for the sale of iron, copper and metals. Repregen. 
tative: Mr. Fukutaro Kawashima. Office: 6 Ko, 
denma Kami-cho, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Japanese Lumber and Stone Co.—The Kanoya 
Shoten Co., Ltd. was recently organized for ths 
sale of lumber and stone. Representative, 
Mr. Motskichi Kinoshita. Office: 3511 Kame. 
yedo-machi, Tokyo-fu. 

Japanese Lumber Company.—The Nanshin 
Lumber Works, Ltd. was recently organized for 
the_purpose of doing a general lumber business, 
Capital, Y.1,000,000, twenty thousand paid up. 
Managing Director: Mr. R. Kushige. Office; 
15, Imairi-cho, Shiba-ku, Tokyo. 


Printing and Publishing Works, Tokyo—The 
Oji Printing Press Co., Ltd. was recently organized 
with a capital of Y.30,000 (one half paid up) asa 
general printing works and publishing busines, 
Manager: Mr. J. Ishikawa. Office: 505 Qj. 
machi, Tokyo-ku. 


Japanese Machinery and Tool Factory.—The 
Sawada Electric Machinery & Tool Works, Ltd. 
was recently organized to manufacture general 
electric tools. Representative: Mr. Katsuzo Se. 
wada. Office: 2,400 Kameyedo-machi, Tokyo-fu 


Cotton Yarn Factory in Mukden.—A cotton 
spinning and weaving factory has been started in 
Mukden known as the Spinning & Weaving 
Company, Ltd., of the three eastern provinces. 
The capital is $1,000,000 in 100 shares of $10,000 
each. War-lord Chang Tso-lin holds 50 per cent, 
of the shares. 


Brick, Cement and Building Materials, Nagoya — 
The Kuno Shotai Co., Ltd. was recently organized 
for the sale of brick, cement and building material. 
Office: 23 Sanchome, Mitsukura-cho, Naka-ku, 
Nagoya. Representative: Mr. K. Hirano. 


Lumber Mill, Osaka.—The Kawachi Lumber 
Mill Co., Ltd. was o i recently with a capital 
of Y.50,000 quarter paid up, for the manufacture 
and sale of lumber. Office: Tondabayashi-machi, 
Kawachi-gun, Osaka-fu. Manager: Mr. I. Okutani. 


Osaka Iron Foundry.—The  Umemoto Shoten 
Co., Ltd. was recently organized with a capital of 
Y.400,000 fully paid up, to export and import iro 
and nails. Office : 6 Shichome, Honcha, Higashiku, 
Osaka. Managing Director: Mr. Yeizabum 
Umemoto. 


Japanese Iron Foundry.—The Kimurashin Sho- 
ten Co., Ltd. was recently organized for the sale 
of iron of all kinds. Office: 24 Shichome, 
Minami Kyntaro-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka. Re- 
presentative: Mr. Shinjiro Kimura. 


Iron Works, Osaka.—The Kanabishi Co., ltd 
was recently organized for the sale and export 
and import of iron. Office: 17 Itchome, Junke:- 
cho, Minami-ku, Osaka. Representative: Mr. 
Saito. 

Electric Bulb Company, Tokyo.—The ry 
Patent Bulb Co., Ltd. was recently organized wi 
a capital of Y.300,000 fully paid up, for the mam 
factury of patented bulbs. Managing Director: 
Tokunosuke Takahashi. Office: 6 Shin Saki 
rada-cho, Shiba-ku, Tokyo. , 


Japanese Bicycle and Motor Cycle Factory— 
The Mitsuwa Shokai Co., Ltd. was recently uae 
ized for the manufacture and sale of bicycles 
motor cycles, and the export and import of 
above. Office: 2 Suihiro-cho, Kanda-ku, Tokyo 
Representative: Mr. 8. Matsuda. 


i 


Lumber Mill, Tokyo.—The Maruja Lumber Mit 
Co., Ltd. was recently organized for the ane 


general lumber. Office: 5 ; 
ku, Tokyo. Representative: Mr. K. Tanaks- 
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In any Export Emergency 


Whether the grounds for refusal are. justified or not, your 
export shipment needs special safeguards when your docu- 
mentary draft on a North American buyer is dishonored. 
It is in just such emergencies that the service depart- 
ments of the Irving’s Foreign Division demonstrate their 
capacity and initiative. 


Not only is the refusal reported to you at once, but 
immediate provision is made for clearing, warehousing and 
insuring the merchandise. Then, if conditions require 
such action and the shipper so instructs, the goods are 
sold or reshipped to a more favorable market. ; 


A collection anywhere in the United States or Canada is 
expedited by direct transmission of the draft and its accom- 
panying documents to a carefully selected correspondent 
bank on the spot, familiar with local conditions and able to 
protect your interests at every stage of the transaction. 
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Two Cotton Mills at Woosung.—Two cotton 
mills are in course of construction at Woosung. 

Weaving in Wuhu.—There are now nearly fifty 
weaving establishments in Wuhu, Anhuei ; and five 
more are soon to be established. 


China’s Foreign Trade in Wood Oi1—Wood oil 
is one of the staple commodities in China’s foreign 
trade. During the war, China's foreign trade 
was somewhat depressed, but exports are now 
increasing. Below is a list showing the quantity 
exported from 1911 to 1920: 


Quantity Year 
14,903 tons 1911 
24,396 ,, 1912 
8,884 ,, 1913 
5,533, 1914 
8,513, 1915 
20,330 ,, 1916 
2,266 ,, 1917 
17,345 ,, 1918 
24,284 ,, 1919 
20,821 5, 1920 


In January of this year there was no improvement 
in the dull state of China’s tea trade and the brief 
revival experienced in February was short lived for 
the market has again dropped to its state of in- 
activity. Prospects of a change do not appear to 
be bright. 


Report on Conditions of Cotton Yarn Mills in 
China.—Particulars as to business of China’s native 
and foreign-owned mills are given hereunder. 

NO. OF SPINDLES IN COTTON YAEN MILLS IN 
CHINESE TERRITORY (up to January 31, 1921). 
Present No. in total oe 1,422,837 
Present No. in working ase P 1,391,304 
Being installed for work within this year 115,000 
RAW COTTON coNsUMED (from August 1, 1920 to 
January 31, 1921). 


Chinese raw cotton 349,577 bales 
American raw cotton 8,318 bales 
Indian raw cotton Bo 51,311 bales 
Total 409,206 bales 


*Phone: 


Manufacturers of all k 


Bridges, Dry Docks, 


RAW COTTON IN Gopowns (up to January 31, 1921). 


Chinese raw cotton 164,274 bales 
American raw cotton 4,610 bales 


Indian raw cotton 13,985 bales 
Egyptian raw cotton = 76 bales 
Total o * 182,945 bales 


Remarks: 1 bale=500-lbs. 

Nantungchow’s Industrial Enterprises—Exten- 
sion of Dah Sung Cotton Yarn Mill.—Within a 
few years the Dah Sung Cotton Yarn Mili, Nan- 
tungchow, has made @ good progress in its business. 
Extension of the mill has been planned and is being 
energetically carried out. Besides 70,000 spindles 
and 400 looms now in operation at the head 
mill, an order of 10,000 spindles and 300 looms 
has been placed with a British firm. The extension 
scheme also includes the establishment of seven 
pranches, of which the first branch at Chungming 
and the second branch at Haimen have already com- 
menced operation, the latter being equipped with 
36,000 spindles and having a 20 li length of light 
railway for shipment of material to rail-head. 
Spindles ranging from 15,000 to 60,000 and looms 
from 600 to 1,000 are to be installed in the remaining 
‘branch mills. 


A Metal Plating Co. in Wahu.—Leaat year several 
wealthy persons of, Wuhu, Anhuei, planned to 
found a metal plating company in the tity with a 
capital of twenty thousand dollars. The total 
amount of capital has now been collected and 
the company is expected to commence operations 
shortly. The new company is to be known as the 
Yung Sun Metal Plating Co. 


Extension of Match Co., Wuhu.—The match 
company at Wuhu, Anhuei, named Dah Chong, 
established last year, has now increased its capital 
to $140,000. The company is transacting a very 
large volume of business. 


BUILDINGS 


New Halls at Kobe and Yokohama.—The 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha plans to build two halls, 


~yama Industrial Library. 
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at an estimated cost of Y.500,000. That at You 
hama is to be finished this month at Kaigan dy, 
but a suitable site has yet to be found in Kobe, 


New Library at Tokyo—A new library 4 
being built at Hiyoshi Hill, Shiba-ku, Tokyo, by 
Mr. Raito Fujiyama, the chief of Tokyo chang, 
of commerce and will be finished in August at, 
cost of ¥.220,000. It will be known as the Pai. 


New Bankers Building, Kyushu.—The ny 
bankers association building is being ereciaj 
near the Daido Life Insurance Building, Fukuoy 
city, Kyushu. 


Construction of Japanese Parliament Building 
—The plan for the new Japanese parliame 
building has been published. The structure wi 
be a three-story re-enforced concrete building q/ 
a site comprising 3,746 teubo, about 3 acres, to lk 
completed in 1927. 


New Site for Hospital, Osaka.—The Nanh 
Hospital of Osaka has bought 10,000 tsubos 
land at Osaka for the re-building of their hospitd 
at an estimate of Y.1,000,000. 


New University.—A new government univenity 
will be built next year on the site of the forme 
Yuanmingyuan palace, which was destroyed by th’ 
British and French troops some sixty years op. 
The present university will be handed over to tty 
ministry of communications. Construction ¢ 
the new university will begin as soon as Chaneelie 
Tsai Yuan-pei returns from Europe. 


Hankow’s Bund Scheme Deferred.—The 
nual meeting of the British ratepayers of Hankoy 
has off satisfactorily. The bund reclam 
tion scheme was deferred for a year, though strongly | 
pressed by the representatives of Messrs. Jardin, 
Matheson & Co., and Messrs. Butterfield & Swire. 


White Cross Hospital in Kamakura.—Tho Whit 
Cross Society are building a children’s hospitd 
in Hichirigama at a cost of Y.150,000. 
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A Large Building for a Technical College in 
Woosung.—A large building is being built for the 
Tung Chi Medical and Technical College at Woosung, 
in. grounds of about 150 mow. The cost of the 
work is estimated at more than $270,000, and the 
work is expected to be completed by the end of 
this year. 


New Building for the General Chamber of Com- 
merce, Nantungchow.—A new building is to be 
built for the general chamber of commerce of 
Tungchow, Chungming, Haimen and Taishing at 
Nantungchow to take the place of the old building 
which is not spacious enough to accommodate the 
present increase of membership, as decided at the 
joint conference of the chambers of commerce of 
four cities above-mentioned. The building is to be 
situated at the southern part of the city, and will 
occupy a tract of land of about more than 30 mow. 
The building will include apartments for a bazaar 
and booths for money dealersand cotton trandesmen. 
The construction work is expected to be completed 
in August or September of this year, and the cost 
is estimated at approximately $170,000. 


RAILWAYS 


Japanese Railway Extension.—By sanction of 
the ministry of communications and the Fengtien 
government the railway authorities have signed 
a loan agreement with the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company for the extension of the Sze-Cheng 
railway to Taonanfu, Eastern Mongolia, as a 
branch of the Japanese line; but the present 
plan is to extend the Szepinchieh-Chengchiatun 
railway to the suburb of Tungliao district. The 
distance is about two hundred and fifty Chinese li. 
Japanese and Chinese are surveying the line now. 


Rolling-stock from America.—The first order 
for a large number of cars to be purchased under 
the railway agreement concluded between the 
ministry of communications and the Chinese 
bankers will be placed with American manufac- 
turers. This decision was reached by railway 


experts appointed by the ministry and the bankers 
special plans showing the nature of rolling-stock 
required were prepared by these experts. ~ 


Chinchow-Tsitsihar Line Again Brought to the 
Front.—According to a report alleged to have 
come from the communications department, the 
Chinese government is seriously considering to 
construct a liné connecting Chinchow with Tsitsi- 
har via Taonan, in consideration of the frontier 
defence of Kirin and Hailungkiang, which is daily 
growing in importance, and the necessity of direct 
communication with the border provinces with 
Central China by means of China’s own railway, 
instead of availing of the South Manchuria line, 
as at present. } 


Indo-China May Get New Raiiroad.—Before 
sailing to resume his post as governor-general of 
French Indo-China, M. Maurice Long stated that 
the Indo-Chinese internal loan granted by parlia- 
ment is to be used chiefly for completing the railway 
system, with particular attention to the establish- 
ment of a through line to China. 


Double Track Line to Shanhaikwan.—With 
regard to the project of building an additional 
track on the section of the Peking-Mukden Line 
which connects Tangshan with Shanhaikwan, 
the cost of the new track is estimated at $6,000,000 
which will be paid by means of a short term loan 
from the British-Chinese Corporation and repay- 
ment of the loan will be effected by appropriations 
from the surplus of the Peking-Mukden Railway 
receipts. The proposal, it is reported, emanated 
from the British legation which recommends this 
improvement on the ground that it would much 
facilitate the transportation of coal from Tangshan 
in larger quantities. The scheme was discussed 
at a cabinet meeting and was duly approved. 


To Construct Chinchow-Aigun Railway.—It is 
reported among Chinese militarymen that for 
frontier defensive purposes, the high authorities 
in Fengtien and Heilungkiang have approached the 
Peking government recommending the con- 


Modern Money 


ANK credit is the currency of modern business. 
The basis of credit is the confidence which exists 


among individuals and between nations. 


SS 


struction of the proposed Chinchow-Aigmn 
line which was dropped on account of the joint 
opposition of Russia and Japan some years ago, 
Suiyuan-Powtaochen Railway.—A new railway 
will be built between Suiyuan and Powtaochen, 


New Station on Joban Line.—The impery 
government railways announce that a new station 
has been opened at Yorunomori, between Tomioka 
and Ono on the Joban line, from March 15, 


New Japanese Railway Lines.—The improys. 
ment of the Saisatsu Railway line in Satsuma, 
Kyushu, includes the construction of a nine.mihy 
railway line between Sennai and Nishikata. 4 
further line between Nishikata and Akune wil] hy 
finished next month, and land is being purchased 
for a line between Akune and Izumi. 


Sleepers for Tsin-pu Railway.—The Tientsin. 
Pukow Railway has placed an order with th 
China Import Lumber Co., for 225,000 railway 
sleepers at a total cost of $784,500. 


To Extend Railway with Japanese Aid.—By 
sanction of the ministry of communications anj 
the Fengtien government the railway authorities 
have signed a loan agreement with the South 
Manchuria. Railway Company for the extensign 
of the Sze-Cheng, railway to Tannanfu, caste 
Mongolia, as a branch of the Japanese line; but 
the present plan is to extend the Szepinchieh. 
Chengchiatun Railway to the suburb of Tunglia 
district. The distance is about two hundred ani 
fifty Chinese li. 

Japanese and Chinese are surveying the line nov, 


Rolling-stock Unsuitable for Use.—Heu Shih. 
chang, managing director of the Tientsin-Pukow 
Railway, reports to the government that ‘he ha 
received a consignment of 300 heavy-weight 
goods cars supplied by a certain foreign firm ani 
the cars have been found unsuitable for the ux - 
of the Tsinpu Railway. To settle the matte, 
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by compromise, the government has arranged for 
the cars to be shared between the Peking-Mukden 
and the Tsinpu Railway. 


_ Manchurian Railway Projects.— Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin is conferring with the’ government 
and the authorities in Kirin and Heilungkiang 
concerning the construction of the proposed Chin- 
chow-Tsitsihar Railway which will connect with 
- the Peking-Mukden line at Chinchow for military 
.- and other strategical uses in Manchuria; but as 
' the Japanese regard the Chin-Tsi line as a formidable 


“-eompetitor of their South Manchuria Railway, pop 


- the Japanese press in Manchuria opposes it strongly- 
> It is reported that in order to test the sincerity 
and strength of the new consortium and. its real 
‘yelations with Japan, the Chinese will shortly 
~ approach the consortium for a loan for the con- 
struction of the Chinchow-Tsitsihar Railway and 
- the result will show whether Japan’s so-called 
_ “special privileges” in South Manchuria and eastern 
> Mongolia have been recognized by the powers.— 
Asiatic News Agency. 


New Electric Engines for Tokyo Suburban 
Line——The imperial government railway i 
use the roller type of electric engines for the 
suburban lines of Tokyo city, and orders have been 
placed with foreign firms for eight of these. Others 
will be purchased if these prove satisfactory. 


New Line, Kowloon-Canton Railway—A rail- 
way is projected between Waichow and Ping 
Wu (Kowloon-Canton. railway), @ distance of 45 
miles. The cost is estimated at $3,000,000. 


Budget of the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany.—The South Manchuria Railway Company 
has published its budget for the next fiscal year 
in which the ordinary expenditure of approximately 
¥.200,000,000 is estimated. The expenses for 
engineering works, amounting to Y.70,000,000 are 
to be defrayed by the second floating of loans to 
the extent of Y.12,000,000, Y.10,000,000 of the 
reserve fund for the fiscal year of 1920, and Y.50,- 
000,000 of new shares. The present fiscal year, 
according to Mr. Nakamishi, vice-president of the 

‘eompany, quoted in the Yamato, saw the eurtail- 
ment of the estimated enterprises owing to the 
high price of commodities. 


- Contemplated Railway Line in Szechuan.— 
Surveying work has been commenced for 4 short 
railway line from Tzelieutsing to Tenchingkuan, 
Szechuan. 


New Double Rail on the Peking-Hankow Rail- 
way.—The Peking-Hankow Railway adminis- 
tration contemplates doubling the rail on the 
‘Lukowjao-Liulichang section of the Peking-Han- 
kow Railway.—Chinese Press Report. 


Tsinpu Railway Buys New Cars.—The Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway has placed with an American 
manufacturing firm an order for 100 cars estimated 
at a total cost of $800,000. 


- $1,200,000 for Shih Cheng Railway.—A loan 
of $1,200,000 has been borrowed by the Shih Cheng 
‘Railway authorities from a certain foreign source 
so as to enable the administration to extend the 
jine in question to Chengchow.. The loan is bor- 
rowed at ninety-seven and is to be repaid in four 
years’ time. 

Plan for Double Rail.—¥or facilitating the 

rtation of coal the railway line on the track 
of the Tangshan-Shanhaikwan section on the 
Peking-Mukden Railway will be doubled. The 
total cost for the work is estimated to be $5,000,000. 
In addition to this $140,000 will be expended on 
the purchase of locomotive and $900,000 on cars. 
—Chinese Press Report. . 


' China—Railway 

work on another small section of the Szechuan- 
Canton-Hankow Railway line is shortly to be under- 
taken, according to the director-general of the 
railway. The section in question lies between 
Chuchow, in Hunan, and the Kuangtung border. 
A party of engineers has been sent into Southern 
Hanan for making surveys. The region is moun- 
tainous and infested with bandits, and Generali 
Chao, commander of the Hunan troops, has sent a 
detachment of soldiers to afford protection. Asa 


+ 


Construction.— Construction” 
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preliminary to the task, a motor road will be built 
along the proposed route for carrying materials, 

A presidential mandate has been issued sanctioning 
the construction of the Ching-Meng branch railway. 
This really constitutes an extension of 65 kilometers 
of the Tao-Ching Railway line from its present 
terminus, Chinghua, to Menghsien on the left bank 
of the Yellow River, just northeast of Honanfu. 
The latter point is an important ferry junction 
through which passes the bulk of the trade between 
Luanfa and Tzechow districts of Shansi, and the 
territory to the south. The line will tap a densely 
ulated.and highly cultivated region. It_will 
be constructed by the Peking Syndicate, Ltd., 
general managers of the Tao-Ching Railway, who 
are heavily interested in mine concessions along the 
line. 

The syndicate will make a loan to cover the cost 
of construction the same to be secured (1) by @ 
general guarantee of the government, (2) by & 
mortgage on the permanent way and the revenues 
of the line, and (3) by certain revenues of the Tao- 
Ching Railway. The latter line is to be used for 
the transportation of needed materials and when 
construction is completed, its rolling stock will be 


will Jeased to the Ching-Meng Railway on a rental basis. 


Chinchow-Shouyang Branch of P. M. Railway.— 
Land is being purchased by the ministry of com- 
munications for building a branch of the Peking- 
Mukden Railway between Chinchow, Fengtien and 
Shouyang, Jehol. 


Rolling-stecks for P.-H. and S.-N. Railways.— 
The Peking-Hankow Railway board has purchased 
40 passenger cars and 30 locomotives from Andersen, 


Meyer & Co., Ltd. The request of appropriating P 


part of the rolling-stock loan, lately cont 
between the Peking central government and the 
Chinese banking group, for the purchase of 100 

cars and 6 locomotives by the § i- 
Nanking Railway board has been sanctioned by the 
Peking government. 

Sze-Tiou Railway in Fengtien.—The construction 
work of the Sze-Tiou railway in Fengtien will be 
commenced on April 1, 1921. About three 
thousand famine sufferers will be transported 
there as laborers. 


Timber for T.-P. Railway.—Two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pieces of logs have been 
purchased by the Tientsin-Pukow Railway board 
from Hsiang Tai Timber Yard at a cost of $784,500. 


WATERWORKS 


Extension at Tungkadoo.—In regard to the 
extension of the Chinmean waterworks plant at 
Tungkadoo it is pointed out that a study of the 
projected plans has been made. These include: 
(1) The erection of special scaffolding to take in 
river water at all states of the tide; (2) the con- 
struction of a new pumping station; (3) the 
erection of a new water tower of 1,000 cubic metres 
capacity; (4) design of filters for the new station 
eapable of a daily distribution of 26,000 meters. 
Materials have already been secured for the pro- 
jected extensions. 

New Waterworks in Wuchang.—New waterworks 
are to be established in Wuchang, Hupeh. The to- 
tal capital is $1,500,000, of which $400,000 has been 
collected. It is registered with the ministry of 
agriculture and commerce. Construction will com- 
mence shortly.—OChinese Press Report. 


New Irrigation Scheme in Korea.—The Nagooka 
Colonial Company are developing our irrigation 
scheme in Keiki province, Korea. 

To Install More Water Pipes in Shanghai City.— 
The water pipes i in ti i city are 
not sufficient to meet the present demand so the 
Shanghai Chinese Waterworks plans to install water 
pipes extending to a length of about 9,000-ft. (Chi- 
nese measure) in and around the Chinese city. The 
pipes will be made by the iron works at Pootung 
and the Chinese arsenal separately, and the cost 
of the work of installation of these pipes is estimated 
to be about one hundred thousand dollars. 
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HARBOR WORKS 


Construction of Hulutao Wharf.—The cost of 
constructing the harbor and other important 
works for the development_of Hulutao, Chili, ag 
commercial seaport is estimated at over $3,000 000, 
A French firm has offered to advance the gun, 
required. It is stipulated in the contract that the 
work must be completed within three years 
the date of signing of the contract. ae 


Proposed Reconstruction of Lienshan Harbor 
With reference to the reconstruction of Lienshan 
Harbor (at Hulutao) south of Shanhaikwan, it 
has been decided by the Chinese authorities concem. 
ed to invite tenders concerning the reconstruction 
work from a Dutch engineer of Shanghai, as recom. 
mended by Mr. Yeh (minister of communications, 
Peking) who visited Fengtien (Mukden) towards 
the end of last year, and another engineer in the 
service of the South Manchuria Railway Company, 
These tenders are, we understand, to be presented 
early in April. 

The expenses required for the reconstruction 
work are estimated at about 8.Y.17,000,000 and 
the term thereof is put at seven years. The 
expense amount is to be defrayed in equal shares 
by three eastern provinces and the Peking-Mukden 
line of the Chinese government railways. 


China to Build Hulutao Harbor by Herself— 
According to official reports Mr. Yeh Kung-cho went 
to Hulutao to inspect the harbor works ther, 
with a view to deciding whether the coristruction 
lan is feasible. The director of the work is said 
to have $8,000,000 in hand and it is officially stated 
that there is no intention to obtain foreign money 
to complete the enterprise. 


Plan of Constructing a Big Harbor at Haichow 
Contemplated by Government.—The department 
of communications is contemplating the construc- 
tion of a big harbor at Haichow to rival Shang- 
hai. With that in view, the matter of building 
the Hai-Lan Railway at all possible speed has been 
decided upon. 


Sea Dyke at Chinhai.—A sea dyke of several 
hundred feet in length has been constructed by the 
San Peh Steamship Company, of which Yu Ya- 
ching is the director, at Chinhai, Chekiang, in order 
to open the harbor for small steam vessels. Further 
plans call for the construction of a 5,000-foot dyke 
during this year. 


Taihu Lake Conservancy Plans Dredging of the 
Lake.—Mr. Wong Chih-mu, director of the Taihu 
Lake Conservancy, has wired to the Peking govern 
ment asking for permission to mortgage the one 
million dollars’ worth first year premium treasuly 
bonds in his possession to the Sino-Japanese exchange 
bank in the capital for the sum of four hun 
thousand dollars in cash for the purchase of dredg- 
ing machinery from Japan. Mr. Wong is of the 
opinion that thousands of acres of arable land can 
be made good for the cultivation of rice and wheat 
in Kiangsu province after the Taihu Lake has been 
properly dredged on modern methods. 


Naval Base at Chinwangtao.—A part of the 
Chinwangtao harbor has been chosen by th 
mini f navy for a naval base. The cost 18 
estimated at $1,700,000. There are two special 
advantages attached to the spot chosen, namely, 
that it is not ice-bound in winter and fresh water 
ean be easily got. 


Taching Ho River to be Studied by Naval 
Surveyors.—At the suggestion of the civil gover’ 
ment of Chihli, the ministry of the Chinese navy - 
sending experienced naval surveyors to the 18 
ching river for surveying purposes. ; 

In his telegram to the government, Mr. ‘Tsao Jul 
says that the Taching river cannot be drecp 
without a foreign loan, because it is exceedingly 
difficult, et the moment, to raise Chinese capil 
for the purpose. ie 

Tientsin mercantile circles oppose the fora 
capital construction of harbor at Taching 7 
because they argue it will interfere with * 
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. All other kinds of Trust Business. 


AMERICA-JAPAN-CHINA TRUST 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 


6 Nakabashi Izumicho, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


11 Imabashi Nichome, Higashiku, Osaka. 


Directors: 


Michitaka Sugawara, Chairman 
Seiji Nawa, Managing Director 
Toyotsune Mikami 

Count Kinjiro Hirosawa 

Wu Ting Chang 

Kenji Imanishi, Managing Director 
Taiji Arai 

Seishichi Iwasaki 

Saburosuke Fujisaki 

F. N. Shea 


Auditors: 
Kanzo Matsuo, Standing 
Toyohiko Kuki 
Motosaburo Kaneko 
Takayoshi Kondo 


Councillors: 


Raizo Kanda 


Katsutaro Kamada 


Principal Business of this Company as follows: 
i@ 


Financing of Domestic and Foreign Enter- 
prises. 


Underwriting Public Bonds, Debentures and 
other Securities. 


Guaranteeing Loans, Debts and Credits, 
Issuing Letters of Credit and Accepting Bills. 


Assisting in the Organization of various 
enterprises and in the financial re-adjust- 
ment of Companies. 


Y. 50,000,000.06 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
of California 
G. W. MoNEAR, President, 
San Franciseo, Cal, U.S. A. Ee 
All standard Codes used. Cable address: “Petrolprod.” 
Refiners, ee Exporters. ve 


Asphaltum Insecticides 

Benzine Kerosene 

Case Oils Lubricating Oils” 
Engine Distillate Naphtha Products 
Diesel Engine Oil Petroleum 

Fuel Oil Paraffine Wax 

Gasoline Tree Sprays 

Greases Wood atives 


| Additional Foreign Connections Desired. 


HIGH POWER 
Radio Apparatus 


For Long Distance Communication 


We are one of the few companies in the world who can 
supply high power radio equipment. Fy 


The Fuller Arc type of continuous wave generators are by 
far the most satisfactory and economical transmitters in use 
to-day, where great distances must be reliably carried. 


The great chain of arc radio transmitters of the American — 
Navy Department, the great French station at Bordeaux, 
France highest powered station in the world, and many 
others are of this type. 


Of course we also manufacture medium and low power 
equipment. 


Any transmitting radius from 1 Kilometer to 20,000 
Kilometers. From | mile to 12,000 miles. 


Receivers, detectors and amplifiers for any wave length 
range, continuous or damped. 


Contractors to the United States War and Navy 
Departments. 


WIRELESS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


WORKS AND OFFICES 
66 York St. Jersey City, N. J., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “ WIRIMPROCO,” New York 
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commercial prosperity of Tientsin ; but they rather 
favor the building of harbor there with purely 
Chinese money. - : : 


Repair and Extension of Railway Wharves at 
Pukow.—A contract has been made between a 
Shanghai Shipbuilding Yard and the Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway board for the broadening of Nos. 
9 and 10 floating-wharves at Pukow station to an 
extent of 1,524-ft. (Chinese standard measure) 
wider, and also for the repairing of Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 wharves. Itisestimated that the work of 
broadening the two wharves will cost about $66,000. 
—Chinese Press Report. 


PUBLIC WORKS = 


Municipal Improvements.—The Canton muni- 
cipality is pushing ahead the scheme : (1) to demolish 
the city wall and its gates, 15 in all, leaving two 
northern gates for the protection of the Tuchun’s 


yamén ; (2) to build main roads, public gardens gress 


and markets ; (3) to establish industrial factories 
for the absorption of the poor and the destitute. 
“The work of demolishing the old city wall was 
commenced on the western section. This ancient 
and famous structure consisted of an inner and an 
outer wall, the former having been erected about 
800 years and the latter, known as the new city 
wall, having been built some 300 years later. The 
entire structure has now been demolished except 
for a few hundred yards on each side of the five- 
storeyed pagoda, in the vicinity of the northern 
gates, which have been left intact. It has been 
decided by the municipal authorities that the site 
hitherto occupied by this ancient structure shall be 
utilized for the construction of a fine broad well- 
made modern road, on which it is intended to lay 
down tramway lines with a view to introducing a 
modern tramway system. This new main road 
will also he sufficiently wide to supply a long-felt 
need for motor traffic, which is now being gradually 
introduced into Canton by modern p ive 
men. The width of this road will be from 80 to 
100 feet, and the entire length about six miles. A 
distance of over two miles in the south-eastern 
section has already been macadamized, and the 
completed road has been opened to jinricksha and 
motor car traffic. With the erection of more im- 
ppsing modern buildings, Canton will become a 
very attractive city. 


ROADS 


Road to Employ Famine Sufferers.—The ministry 
of communications proposed to employ as many 
famine sufferers as is possible in constructive work. 
A national highway from Peking to Shanghai is 
one of the suggestions. A body of surveyors started 
from the metropolis recently to chart the road as 
far as Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung. In 
accordance with their suggestions ‘the highway will 
pass through Sincheng, Hsiunghsien (Siunghsien), 
Yuchang and Yenchowhsien. The final survey will 
probably be completed in the spring, and the civil 
governor of Chihli has been instructed to issue 
suitable notifications to the people in the districts 
concerned. 


To Construct More Roads Near Peking, China.— 
Hankow Railway administration has communicated 
to the ministry of communications a proposal for 
the construction of the following highways, which 
it states will be of great benefit to the railway and 
will also provide work for famine sufferers :— 

(1) From Kowyang to Mancheng, 601i. (2) From 
Hsushuai to Anhsin, 67 li, (3) From Chichow to 
¥ nuan, 45 li. (4) From Wangtu to Chingfeng- 
tien, 23 li. (5) From Shuntehfu to Kuanhsien, 30 
li. (6) From Hantanhsien to Tamingfu, 140 li. 
(7) From Hsuhsien station to Hsuhsien city, 2 li. 
(8) From Hsincheng station to Hsincheng city, 10 li. 
(9) From Hi iao to Yuchen, 70 li. (10) 
From Chichow to Wuan, 1001i. (11) From Kuang- 
luchen to Pere 30 li. (12) From Shunteh to 


"The above-mentioned roads are all connected 
with Peking-Hankow Railway. It is believed that 
the government will approve the scheme. 
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New Road in Korea.—A new road is being built 
between Poryoshi and Shinkyo in Korea. This 
should open up further business for the latter- 
named town, as there is a harbor, this is used by the 
Chosen Kisen Kaisha. 


New Motor Road.—The Manchurian authorities 
have suggested the construction of a long distance 
motor road from Pukuei to Heiho and through 
Liaoho as far at Taonanfu in order to give work to 
famine sufferers. : 


Soldiers to Build Roads.—In view of the bad 
condition of the public roads in Shansi, General 
Yen has given orders to the commanding officers of 
provincial army ordering them to send their soldiers 
to build and repair the roads, first from Taiyuan to 
Yunchen and then to other districts. It is the 
intention of Governor Yen to construct modern 
roads throughout the provinee as a model for other 
provinces to follow especially as the troops have 
nothing to do at the present moment. 

Shanghai-Liuhe New Roead.—Plans are in pro- 
to build a motor road from Shanghai to Liuhe, 
a distance of about 114 i. The total cost for the 
road, bridges and land is estimated at $170,000. 


Tsinan-Lankow Road in Shantung.—An auto- 
mobile road is to be built between Tsinan and 
Lankow town, Shantung, offering to famine 
sufferers, will be employed. 


Tehchow-Lintsing Automobile Road in Shantung. 
—The Tehchow-Lintsing automobile road leading 
from Tehchow to Lintsing via Un-hsien, Wuchen 
and Shiatsin through a distance of about 70 miles 
is now being built by 4,000 famine sufferers. The 
Tehchow-Shiatsin section of the line has been 
completed, and the whole line is expected to be 
finished in March of this year. 


Shanghai-Taichong Automobile Road.—An auto- 
mobile company with a capital of $500,000 divided 
into 10,000 shares, half paid up at commencement, 
has been organized and several others, to provide 
for the construction of a 72-li long automobile 
road between Shanghai and Taichong. 


Fengtien-Heilungkiang Automobile Road.—The 
Fengtien-Heilungkiang automobile road has been 
opened to traffic. The trunk line of the road runs 
from Pookwei to Liou via Heiho and Tiou-nan. 


Chefoo-Weihsien Automobile Road, Shantung.— 
The Chefoo-Weihsien automobile road, Shantung, 
of a distance of about 650 li is being worked on by 
more than three thousand famine sufferers, and 
two-thirds of the whole line has been completed. 
The construction of this road is quite difficult as 
it runs through hilly country and twenty-eight 
bridges will have to be built. The work is expected 
to be finished in June of this year. 


Chekiang and Anhuei to be Linked by an auto- 
mobile Road.—A plan to build an automobile road 
between Szean, Chekiang, and Kwangteh, Anhuei, 
is being prepared. This road is to run for 30 li 
through hilly country from Kwangteh to Chiapah 
and for more than 20 li from Chiapah to Szean on a 
plain. A survey of the whole line of the road has 
been completed, and this remains now to carry on 
the work. Local wealthy persons are organizing a 
company with a capital of $300,000 to provide 
$150,000 for construction of this road and $100,000 
for purchases and for erecting stations, leaving 
$50,000 for the reserve fund. The traffic manage- 
ment of the company isto erect three stations 
at Szean, Chiapah and Kwangteh. 


Chekiang’s Road Building Program.—In com- 
pliance with the order of the central government 
issued some time ago instructing all the provinces 
to co-operate in a nation-wide road building scheme, 
the program for the part of Chekiang province 
has been discussed and decided upon by the provin- 
cial assembly, a main road from Hangchow, Che- 
kiang to Futien, Fukien, across the province from 
north to south for a length of about eight hundred 
li is to be built. The expenses will arnount to 
about $950,000 a part of which will be borne by 
the central government. : 


BRIDGES 


New Bridge for Canten.—The provincial assem. 
bly of Kwangtung has proposed that when the 
custom surplus due to the south-west is paid over 
an appropriation therefrom should be made to pay 
for the cost of constructing a bridge between Canton 
city and Ho-nam (opposite to Canton on the op- 
posite bank of the river). 


Yellow River Bridge.—To study plans for the 
erection of a bridge over the Yellow River in place 
of the present one on the Peking-Hankow Railway 
the ministry of communications intends to appoint 
a special commission, which will be composed of 
technical experts. It is proposed to engage’ the 
services of four experts, one from Britain, Frazee. 
America and Belgium respectively as advisers to 
the commission. The ministers of the four coun. 
tries mentioned have already expressed their 
willingness to obtain the services of suitable men, 
These technical experts are required to reach China 
not later than June 15. 


Reconstruction of Japanese Bridge.—The Shoken 
bridge at Shibaku has lately been re-constructed, 
and the opening ceremony took place on February 
3. This bridge is of iron with concrete founda- 
tions. 


COAL 


Japanese Open Coal Mines.—The Japanese firm 
of Okura in conjunction with other Japanese capi- 
talists are to invest $6,000,000 in ceal mines in 
Szechuan, Shantung. Work will begin in the 
summer. 


Semi-Official Mining Company to be Established 
to Work Coal in Saghalien.—The amount of coal 
deposit in Saghalien is calculated at 500 million 
tons at the least estimate. A semi-official cor- 
poration capitalized at 70 million yen to work the 
deposit will be organized. A _ bill regarding the 
scheme is expected to be introduced to the present 
session of the Diet. 

Anglo-Chinese Mining Enterprise in Shansi.— 
It is reported that negotiations having been con- 
cluded between the mining bureau of Shansi 
and the Pekin syndicate for working coal mines 
in the province, the draft agreement in Chinese 
and English was forwarded to the ministry of 
agriculture and commerce, last Sunday, for 
official sanction. 


China’s Coal Production in 1920.—The total 
output of coal from different provinces of China 
in the year 1920 is figured approximately as more 
than 13,000,000 tons. Below is a list showing the 


coal production of the different provinces : 

Province Quantity Quality 
Manchuria 25,000 tons bituminous 

’ 1,000,000, half-bituminous 

Chi «5 40,000 ,, anthracite 

Fe we 2,090,000 ,, bituminous 

5 oe 150,000 ,, —_ half-bituminous 
Shansi ... 4,000,000 ,, anthracite 

% ons 25,000 ,, bituminous 
Shensi ... 500,000 ,, o 
Kansu ... 500,000 ,, ” 
Honan ... 1,000,000 ,, anthracite 
Shantung ‘ 300,000 ,, +t 

i A 500,000 ,, bituminous 

Szechuan 500,000" ,, 
Yuanan 300,000 ,, 
Kweichow 250,000, 
Chekiang 10,000 _ ,, 
Kiangsi ... 700,000 ,, 
Kwangtun: 50,000, ms 
Hunan ... 200,000 ,, Miscellaneous 
Kwansi ... 100,600 _,, r 


other provinces... 100,000 


Kai Lan Coal Mining Co.—The daily output of | 
the Kai Lan Coal. Mining Co., Chili, is at preset’ 
approximately 12,000 tons of different kinds of 

Japanese Coal and Fuel Factory—The W* 
tachu Shoten Co., Ltd. was recently organized for 
the sale of coal and fuel. Office: 3 Tchizet 


gashi, Kyoboshi-Ku, Tokyo. Representative: Mr. 
C. Watanabe. 
Fuel and Oil Company, Tokyo.—-The Fuji 


Shakai Co., Ltd, was recently organized for the 
sale of fuel and oil. Office: 5 Nichome, 
Imagawa Kaji, Kanda-ku, Tokyo. Representa- 
tive; Mr. M. Horinchi. 


WIRELESS 


Proposed Wireless Telegraphy Stations, China. 
The Peking government plans to establish wire- 
jes stations in Chefoo and Weihsien. 


New Wireless Installation at Fuji Summit.— 
The plan of the national marine meteorological 
observatory of Kobe to erect a wireless building 
at a cost of Y.150,000 last year was delayed owing 
to general trade depression, but Minister Naka- 
ashi and Governor Ariyashi of Osaka hive collected 
the money for this purpose from the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Uchida, Tatsuma 
and others, and the work has now started. A steel 
pole 300-ft. in height will be placed somewhere 
near the summit of Mount Fuji. 


Powerful Wireless Station to be Established 
at Osaka—The department of communications 
will establish a powerful wireless installation at 
Osaka at an expenditure of Y. 7,200,000, able 
to communicate with all the wireless stations jin 
the world. The work is expected to be started 
during the spring. 

American Federal Wireless Company.—A Peking 
message states that the American Federal Wireless 
Company signed on January 8 a contract to erect 
a powerful main wireless station at Shanghai, with 
sub-stations at Canton, Peking and Harbin, at a 
total cost of $4,200,000. 


Chino - American Wireless Contract. — Ac- 
cording to a Peking dispatch dated January 26, 
the wireless loan contract, provisionally signed 
hetween the department of communications and 
the American Wireless Co. on January 8, consists 
20 main articles, and six additional ones. The gist 
of the contract is: 


(1) The American Wireless Co. loans $4,600,- 
00; (2) a 1,000 kilowatt station will be erected 
at Shanghai, enabling direct connection with stations 
throughout the world; (3) 600 kilowatt stations 
will be erected at Peking, Canton, Hankow and 
Harbin, capable of communicating with Japan, 
San Francisco, the Philippines and Singapore; (4) 
the government will repay one-tenth of the loan 
on December 31 of each year, total redemption being 
within ten years, paying 7 per cent. on the outstand- 
ing amounts; (5) if the total loan is not repaid 
after ten years, all the stations will become a joint 
Chino-American enterprise ; (6) the Chinese gov- 
emment gives the wireless company full control 
over the stations during the ten years, but may 
superintend the stations, inspect all books, and 
tran students at the stations. When the stations 
are turned over to the government the latter will 
employ the staff that was employed by the wireless 
company ; (7) during the ten years of the com- 
pany’s control it will pay the government as royalty 
one-tenth of the revenue, irrespective of profits 
or losses; (8) the government will permit com- 
munication between the stations to be erected and 
stations in foreign countries and on vessels at sea, 
4s well as stations within China. 

In this connection, it is understood that the 
Japanese government will lodge a strong protest 
with China, since the contract contravenes the 
Witeless contract concluded between the Chinese 
government and the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha some 
time ago. 


ELECTRICAL ENTERPRISES 


Tinghai Electric Plant.—Plans are being made 
tor the cnlesgeneent of the electric light and power 
plat at Tinghai and new machinery will be ordered. 

New Electrical Amalgamation, Tokyo.—The 
Twhin Electric Company and the Tokyo Electric 
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Light. Company were ted some time ago, 
and are now amalgamating with the Meiji Hydro 
Electric Company, whose main office is at Osaka, Chinese 
and which has a capital of ¥.3,500,000, This 
will take place on June 1. 

Electrical. Enterprise Co. at Tokyo.—The 
Sanko Company Ltd. was revently organized for 
the sale of electric and copper wires and electrical 


machinery. Office: 7 Nichome, Motosukiya-ma- 
chi, Kyabashi-ku, Tokyo. Representative: Mr. 
Kanishi Suzuki. : A 


New Formosan Electrical Enterprise.—The Tai- 
wan Electric Industrial Co. has recently been estab- 
lished in Formosa with a capital of Y.6,000,000. 
The power house at Girankon will have a capacity 
of 14,950 horse power; electric power 8,479 Kw., 
to cost Y¥.4,090,000. 


Kiangwan Electric Light Co.—The Kiangwan 
Electric Light Co., Paoshan, near Shanghai, was 
first established in January of 1918. For meeting 
the increased demand for electric light, the com- 
pany has now increased its capital to fifty thousand 
dollars. 


Electric Light and Power Plant.—The buildmg 
of a Nantungchow electric light and power plant 
planned by Mr. Chang Chien and his brother is in 
progress and is expected to be completed in Jan- 
uary, 1922. ‘The cost of the machinery is estimated 
to be approximately $800,000.—Chinese Press 
Report. 


TRAMWAYS 


Tsinan Interurban Line.—As a famine relief 
measure, a roadbed for an interurban line between 
Tsinan and Lokow is being laid under the direction 
of the district magistrate. The project has been 
under way for some time but has not been developed 
because of a shortage of funds. 


Tokyo Up-Town Tramways to be Double-tracked. 
—The Tokyo railway department is proposing to 
double-track the Yamanoté (up-town) tramways, 
commencing from the present fiscal year. I¢ is ™ 
expected that the work will occupy nine years, 
entailing an expenditure of Y.1,553,040,000. 


Tramway to be Built at Chapei, Shanghai.— 
The Chinese Tramway Company at Nantao, Shang- 
hai, is planning to build a tram line between Chapei 
and Nantao. 


TELEPHONE 


Military Phones between Canton and Shao- 
hsing.—Military telephones have been installed 
by orders of Civil Governor Chen Ching-ming 
between Canton and Shaohsing. 


Public Phone between Shanghai and Woosung. 
—It is proposed to start a public telephone service 
between Shanghai and Woosung. 


Shanghai-Nanking Telephone Service.—Pro- 
gress, in connection with the establishment of a 
telephone service between Shanghai and Nanking 
and Hangchow is reported. Mr. Yih Mochuh, 
director of the telephone company, is said to 
have purchased a plot of land at the Great East 
Gate upon which the Shanghai headquarters will 
be constructed, at a cost of $130,000. It is ex- 
pected that the building will be ready by the end 
of next month. The Nanking office is in course 
oe Mee. is Haute backpenciees: hears: a 
of May. Ww uarters have not 
yet been started on. Preparations have also 
been made for setting up telephone lines along the 
railways. 


SHIPPING 


Sino-Italian Navigation St a 


minister to Rome, reports that he 


das tno eelian: Navigation’ Go. that ite Clie — 
financiers are willing to advance on behali of the 
shareholders ten million lire and that | 
deficit is to be made up by the Chinese themselves. 
The Chinese must undertake not to use — ad. 
vanee for any extraneous purpose. 


Osaka Shosen Planning to Instal Conl-Dast 
Burners.—With a view to 


ships. i 

will be gradually applied to The z 
arrangement, Ce works ool i ace 
a ee ee ee =e 


AIRCRAFT 


—e ee eRe in a ae of land 
between Kuanchiaying and Huangchiatun has been 
secured for the purpose of an aviation station in 
Tsinan. ee Se ee 
struction of the hangers. 


Aeronautical Society Formed in Sienaiel- 
Shanghai residents are forming an aeronautical 
society with a oe haa with oe ; 
object (1) of encouraging the development of 
ying com and (2) te undertake and masa all 

ying competitions, sporting events and trials 

n Shanghai. The society will be affiliated to the 
Tntoraiataaiial Aeronautical Association. 


Peking-Shanghai Aerial Service—It is now 
decided to i te the aerial service between 
Peking and ai from June 1 next. The 
passage fare will be $200 for one single ticket and 
the postage for every letter will be 18 cents. 


Aviation Station in bg ea u.—The Ser: 
ios to erect grounds 
ed ncolae dy the provincial capital of 
Shane. purchased b pehagitenen : pore “eget 
been y ties — 
into the conditions of Tsinanfu. 
chants will be invited to build the 


into existence. Offices for the erin ge pot 
Tsinanfu. : 


will also have to be built in 


Japan Gets Airplanes—Vickers, Limited, at 
Barrow-in-Furness have completed a number of - 
airships of the scout class for the Japanese gov- 

ernment. 


Lu Yung-ting to Buy Aeroplanes in Macao.— — 
In — to Le perth tye Lu Yung- 
ting for the ly of aeroplanes, Peking has 

inatructelt Eat buy them from the Portuguese 


Conclusion of Hydroplane Loan—The Shun 
Tien Shih Pao is responsible for the report that the 
proposed hydropiane loan concluded between 
the ministry of navy and British firms Heng Ta-li 
(Vrard & Co. ?) and Chiao-chi K the agree- 
ment having been signed on the 11th instant, and 
a sum of £400,000 having been handed over to the . 
Chinese side. en 
for 105 hydroplanes expenses of constructing 
aerodromes, with an additional sum of £400,000, 
totalling £1,297,200. Annual interest is 6 per cent., 
the loan to be redeemed in five years. 2 


Big. Aeroplane Factory to be Established at 


282 


Compressed Air a Labor Saver 


A FIELD for compressed air which is interesting is that where 
L this agency is used to convey materials. Of all world pro- 

blems none at: present exceeds in importance the handling 
of raw products and manufactured goods. Although the first 
successful pneumatic grain-handling plant was constructed more 
than twenty-five years ago, real progress can be said to have been 
made in this direction only in recent years. One of the early draw- 
backs was the large consumption of power necessary in this practice. 
In the early days the pneumatic grain-elevating plants consumed 
energy at the rate of four horse power an hour per ton of grain. 
Even with this extravagant consumption of power, the method 
continued to be used, especially in European ports, where it was 
found to possess definite advantages over other mechanical means 
for unloading cargoes of grain. 

The modern pneumatic grain conveyor will handle as many 
as three thousand bushels of wheat an hour, with a power con- 


sumption of very little more than one horse power per ton an hour. - 


Pneumatic conveyors of this type are not suitable for all circum- 
stances, and in some cases cannot compete with belt and bucket 
conveyors. This is especially true when the problem in hand is 
simply to convey a certain material from one definite point to 
another definite point. On the other hand, when a material 
must be gathered from a large area, as, for example, the hold of 
a ship or a storage floor, then the wages cost in bringing the mate- 
rial to a bucket elevator far outweighs the saving in power of the 
other types of mechanical conveyors. When pneumatic con- 
veyors are employed in handling granular materials the suction 
nozzle of a pneumatic line can be brought to the material with 
practically no difficulty. It is further true that when the material 
must be conveyed across such obstacles as streets, creeks and 
railway tracks, the pneumatic conveyor offers definite advantages 
because of the ease with which a pipe line can be erected and sup- 
ported. 

One investigator found that the ratio of the average capacity 
to the maximum or nominal capacity is considerably higher with 
the pneumatic conveyor than with the bucket elevator. Thus, 
with one hundred tons per hour maximum capacity in each case, 
the pneumatic conveyor will unload a ship’s cargo at an average 
over-all of seventy to seventy-five tons per hour, while the bucket 
elevator will not exceed fifty-five to sixty. In the case of water- 
borne materials this advantage is quite important, for it cuts 
down the time of unloading a ship, and therefore reduces demur- 
rage and lost time in port. Pneumatic conveyors also afford dustless 
- working conditions, and are independent of the state of the weather 

or tide. 

In the early days, when air was first used, either by suction 
or pressure, to carry materials through a pipe, the idea prevailed 
that a solid core of material should be carried through the pipe. 
In trying to accomplish this aim the power consumption was 
necessarily high. The latest plan, and one that gives much higher 
efficiency, is to convey a comparatively small core of material in 
a large stream of air. The conveying is effected through friction 
between the air and the skin of particles conveyed, and this friction 
results in an expansion of the air. In pneumatic transport of 

_materials it is necessary to keep the conveyor lines as straight as 
possible, because bends hinder the flow of the material along the 
pipe and thereby increase.the power consumption. In a well. 
planned system the transport line can be moved as a whole, either 
horizontally or vertically, so as to enable the nozzle to reach a 
large surface of the material and yet retain a straight transport 
line. There are now a number of special forms of nozzle which 
can be used advantageously in awkward positions, such as corners 
of a ship’s hold. fe 

The usual form of pneumatic conveyor will lift material forty 
or fifty feet vertically and carry it an equal distance horizontally. 
Some special conveyor designs, however, have a much greater 
range of action. A conveying system at one of the Canadian 
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ports lifts material ninety feet and carries it seven hundred fey. 

horizontally. This plant has handled forty-eight hundred bushek ” 
of oats per hour, discharging, and more than six thousand bushels» 
loading. The operation of loading, of course, is accomplished by - 
simply reversing the air current. The horse power consumed on _ 
this long line averages about two per ton per hour. Only four men 
are required to operate the entire plant. Three or four time 

that many would be needed with any other practical conveying — 
system. ; ; 

The use of the pneumatic method in conveying and placing — 
concrete for viaducts and piers is rapidly coming into general 
favor. In one case where this scheme was used the result was a 
saving of forty per cent. in labor. The plan increases materially 
the rate of placing concrete and eliminates the use of cableways, 
derricks, towers and cars. The same method is employed in con. 
veying and placing concrete in large railroad tunnels, as well ag 
in small-bore tunnels designed to carry lines of pipe and the like, 
In this scheme the concrete is mixed in batches and then trans. 
ported to its final resting place by means of compressed air acting 
through pipe lines. In one case conerete was conveyed four thou. 
sand feet by this method. It should be stated, however, that 
conveyance for such a long distance is uneconomical except un- 
der unusual conditions. Pneumatic concrete conveyors possess 
real advantages in cases where the forms are difficult of access, 
for by this method the concrete can ,be deposited wherever it is 
possible to lay a pipe line. In one recent case, where the job in 
hand was the building of a pier, a pneumatic concrete-conveying 
installation reduced the concreting gang from twenty men to six. 
It was also found that the pneumatic method speeded up the job 
and enabled the contractor to complete work in record time. 
Modern machines of this kind will place concrete at the rate of forty 
or fifty cubic yards per hour. 

Another growing use for compressed air is in cleaning the 
fronts of city buildings. In this plan a blast of sand is directed 
against the surface of the building, with the result that the build- 
ing front is cleaned more quickly and at less cost than by hand 
washing. In San Francisco one company met with much success 
recently in the employment of a sand blast for chipping paint 
and rust from the interior and exterior of steel ships. Two men 
directing two streams of sand against the steel accomplished the 
same work that formerly required forty men to perform by the 
use of hammers for chipping. It is stated further that the sand 
blast did a much better job. In this particular case, after the sand 
blast had completed its work, the same pneumatic plant, with 
slight alterations, was used to apply a coating of paint to the 
cleaned surfaces of the ships. 

One of the newest applications of sand blasting is in cleaning 
the pistons of automobile engines. One machine for this purpose 
uses a blast carrying steel grit or shot. 


Mr. JUNNOSUKE INOUYE 


Governor of the Bank of Japan 


The leader of the Japanese banking interests. A firm friend of America, he telegraphed 
Mr. Lamont that Japan would enter the consortium. On receipt of this assurance, Mr. 
Lamont voyaged to the Far East with the full support of the American, British and 
French governments and negotiated upon the ground the final terms of the consortium 
agreement. Mr. Lamont’s tact and diplomacy, strengthened by the arguments of Mr. 
Inouye influenced the Japanese military leaders to recede frora their position on the 
Taonan-Jehol Railway, and to trust in the good faith of their ally and America to see 
that Japan’s vital interests were never placed in jeopardy in these regions by the activities 
of the consortiuni. To Mr. Lamont, as chairman of the consortium, has been conceded 
the credit for the successful termination of the negotiations which brought Japan and 
America into harmonious co-operation for the purpose of assisting China to regain her 
feet. To Mr. Inouye belongs the credit of bringing Japan into harmony with the con- 
sortium plan, and making it a real instrument for world. peace and Pacific harmony. 


Supplement fo 


The Far Eastern Review 


SHANGHAI, 


APRIL, 1921 


THINK HARD, AMERICA! 


UST AMERICA FIGHT JAPAN? Such a war is 
unthinkable, a crime against humanity. Yet power- 
ful forces are working to bring it about. Because of 
the absence of a definite foreign policy, lack of direc- 
tion and co-ordination in the conduct of our Far 

Eastern affairs under the Wilson administration, the war-makers 
have had their innings. We stand to-day, pitted against Japan, 
with the agents of armageddon shouting, “Sic “em, Sam !” 

On the other hand, greater forces are working to preserve 
good relations and promote harmony and co-operation. We make 
no apology for standing with the latter element, which does not 
stoop to confidential and improper propaganda to attain its ends. 

We realized at the Paris conference that if peace in the Pacific 
was to be preserved, Japan’s story would have to be told. We 
ako realized that if the consortium was to be a success and China 
placed upon her financial feet, America and Japan would have to 
loyally co-operate as partners in future loan transactions. We 
determined to tell Japan’s story, and in this Special Supplement 
have brought together various articles that have appeared in THE 
Far Eastern Review throwing light on her policies and the 
reasons for their application. The facts reveal that Japan has 
- net us on all points in order to preserve our friendship, even at the 
price of sacrificing her most vital line of national defense. The 
United States is in honor obligated in return to come to her armed 
assistance in the event that her position in Manchuria is ever 
menaced by an invasion from the direction of Urga. 

Let us look ahead a year. In 1915, Japan forcibly extracted 
from China certain treaties as the outcome to her Twenty-one 
Demands. One of these demands was absolutely essential to 
Japan’s security, the extension of the Liaotung lease to 99 years. 
China signed the treaties under protest. The American government 
notified the governments of China and Japan that it could not 
recognize the treaties. Now the original Russian lease to the 
Liaotung territory expires in March 1923. The Chinese government 
has declined to open direct negotiations with Japan over the re- 
storation of the German rights in Shantung and its delegates to 
the league are advocating instead that the whole question of the 
legality of the 1915 treaties be brought before the council of the 
kague. The situation seems clear. If matters are permitted to 


drift, in another year the Chinese government will serve notice 
upon Japan to vacate Liaotung on the expiration of the original 
lease in 1923, and will call upon the United States for support. 


It is a good time to look the facts in the face. It is well to 
know where we stand. It is for this reason that THe Far East- 
tN Review presents Japan’s story in connection with the 
consortium documents. Visualize the situation if we can from the 
Viewpoint of Japan. Japan fought China in 1895 and demanded 
the cession of the Liaotung peninsula in the peace treaty. Russia, 
Germany and France came together to force Japan to forego the 
fits of victory. 

__ In gratitude for this service, China entered into a secret alliance 
With and ceded to Russia the very territory that Japan was com- 
Pelled to relinquish, thus bringing Russia into Port Arthur and to 
= banks of the Yalu, and precipitating the war of 1905. Again, 
— emerged victorious from the conflict, with only a busted, 
ken-down railway and the temnants of a short-time lease as the 
nits of her sacrifice. ‘The ink had hardly dried on the Portsmouth 

‘aty when schemes were devised to undermine her hard won 


position. Japan fought Germany in 1914, ousting her from Tsing- 
tau and Shantung. She does net want Shantung and promised 
to return it to China. She does want Liaotung, and it is to be 
assumed that she will employ her advantages in Shantung as a 
diplomatic trading pawn to consolidate her position in Manchuria. 
American diplomacy has been instrumental in depriving Japan of 
the opportunity of using her advantage in Shantung, and thereby in. 
creasing the chances of her being called upon to get out of Liaotung- 
Deprived of the fruits of her victory in 1895, Japan now faces the 
possibility of having to surrender the reward of her sacrifices in 
1905, as well as the advantages acquired as the result of her victory 
over Germany. Place ourselves in Japan’s shoes. What would 
we do ? 

Foremost in the campaign for peace and co-operation with the 
United States stands the present Japanese cabinet and its banking 
group in the consortium. They believe that when the American 
people understand their viewpoint, ill-feeling and suspicion will 
give place to a, just appreciation of their difficulties. They are 
honest, sincere and desire our friendship. It is our most 
valuable asset. It is also true that there exists in Japan, a 
general staff, into whose care is entrusted the safety of the empire 
against attack from any and all possible enemies. According 
to all reliable reports, its members are busily engaged in the same 
identical labor as their colleagues of the American general staff, 
attending strictly to their own affairs. The Japanese, however, 
are perhaps a little more pre-occupied than the Americans. They 
look ahead a few years and see the doors of all other countries 
bordering the vast Pacific, closed to their people. Their eyes turn 
westwards towards Manchuria, Mongolia, Siberia, their only possible 
outlet. : 

The foreground of this picture is most alluring. Green val- 
leys, wooded mountains, broad prairies, beckon them onwards. 
The background is red, blood red. -The Germans have also turned 
their eyes in this direction and are preparing to migrate back to 
the original home of the Huns in the Altais. The next great war 
will be fought in these regions, a struggle on the part of Japan 
for the right of the yellow man to live. It is not a pleasant outlook. 

In contemplating this picture, the possibility looms up in the 
near future that Japan may be invited to evacuate Liaotung, a 
polite diplomatic way to suggest that she commit hari-kari. The 
Japanese general staff is undoubtedly giving grave thought to this 
possibility. Will Japan lightly accept the silken cord? Will she, 
after all her sacrifices, be called upon to get out.of Liaotung ? 
Japan has fought two costly wars for its possession. Will she, if 
needs be, fight a third ? i 

The answer lies not with Japan. We present this document in 
order that Americans will find facts herein that will help them to 
answer the question correctly. 

“The friendship of Japan is the best international asset that 
we have.” So declared Roosevelt, a real man, who knew when he 
was dealing with real men. Roosevelt's statement holds good. 
In another generation the future of the world may depend upon 
our attitude towards Japan to-day. Will we cement this traditional 
friendship into bonds of enduring understanding 2 Will we spurn 
the outstretched hand across: the Pacific and force Japan 
reluctantly, sorrowfully and in self-preservation, to clasp the hand 
of the Hun in Mongolia, and dictate terms to the rest of Asia? It 
is one or the other. The answer lies not with Japan. _ 


. 
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GERMANY PLANS TO CREATE A NEW EMPIRE IN CENTRAL ASIA 
SAFE FROM ALLIED INTERVENTION BY COLONIZING THE ANCES- 
TRAL HOME OF THE HUNS AND DEVELOPING THE VAST MINERAL 
DEPOSITS OF THE ALTAIS WHICH WILL ENABLE HER TO RESUME 
THE DRANG NACH OSTEN AND THE CONFLICT FOR WORLD EMPIRE 


Does Article X Survive in “The Far Eastern League of Nations?” 


By George Bronson Rea 


Review they throw no new 
light on the facts of a situation 
that have been accurately set 
forth from time to time in its 
pages. From the day the con- 
sortium was organized in Paris 
we have correctly stated the 
facts and drawn attention to 
the one obstacle to its success. 
In presenting these documents 
in this Special Supplement, it is 
only necessary, therefore, to re- 
print the articles appearing in 
the January and March 1921 
numbers of this magazine 
entitled, ‘““The Origin of China’s 
Modern Troubles” and “The 
Real Significance of the Con- 
sortium,”’ in order to accurate- 
Jy interpret the motives which 
impelled the Japanese govern- 
ment and its financial group 
to hold out for assurances that 
their national security would 
never be placed in jeopardy 
through the operation of the 
new combination. In this con- 
nection, and to keep the record 
straight, we also reprint the 
article from the February 
number of Asia describing 
the activities of the late Mr. 
Willard Straight while acting 
as American consul-general at 
Mukden and as representative 
of Mr. Harriman and the Ame- 
rican group. Unless this story 
is categorically denied, we 
must expect that intelligent 
Japanese will harbor the 
suspicion that behind the 
declarations of solicitude for 
the integrity of China, 
there lurked the determination to internationalize a contract, 
acknowledged by the man who forced it through, as an instrument 
to destroy the value of the South Manchuria Railway, and, under 


“Fifteen Million Germans must Emigrate or Starve.” 


This Picture and Caption from the Illustrirte Zeitung of Berlin Give 
a German Point of View of the Expected Exodus. 


. ERMISSION has at last been granted by the various have followed them into Asia and schemed to undermine their 
4 governments concerned for the release and publication hard-won position when their backs were against the wall fighting 
of the consortium documents confidentially communi- for their very existence. Neither should we permit America to be 
cated to the Chinese government on September 28th, drawn into the vortex of the Asiatic race question and _ placed 
1920. To the readers of Tue Far EasTern squarely across the path of Japan in territory where the 


next world war, as inevitable 


fought out. 


emies. The 


as the one just ended, must he 


We hold no it 


lusions about this. 
later the abnormal increase in 
the populations of China and 
Japan will force the surplus 
into Asia to seek the means of 
subsistence. Here they must 
come into conflict with the 
rising Slav overflow diverted 
into Mongolia and the Altai 
regions under the masterful 
direction of Germany. 


one 


Sooner or 


Germany’s Obstacle in 
Asia 


While the whole world is 
speculating upon the posi- 
bility of war between Japan 
and America, the result of care: 
fully prepared German propa 
ganda insiduously spread by 
well-known German sympathis- 
ers, Germany is laying plans 
to control another and greatet 
empire which will be safe from 
the assaults of her recent er 


obstacle to 


the ultimate success of this 
great dream is the constant 
vigilance and military prepat 
edness of Japan in Asia. If 
Japan’s power can be broken 
through a conflict with America 
and her dominant position 
Eastern Asia destroyed, within 
fifteen years, a stronger Ge 
many, singing a new Hymn 
Hate, will re-open the conflict 
for world empire with evey 


assurance of success. 


The Writing on the Wall 


given conditions, to compei Japan to sell out, or get out, of Manchuria. It is no time for Americans to dream. The handwriting stands 
We should not permit the idea to take root in the minds of the large upon the wall. Get the facts of the. situation right, 
Japanese, that after closing our own doors to their entrance we there is only one deduction possible. 


‘THE ALTAIN-ULA, “MOUNTAINS OF GOLD” 
THE ANCESTRAL HOME OF THE HUNS 
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“IN THESE MOUNTAINS THERE LIES AN UNTOLD WEALTH OF IRON AND COPPER AND SILVER. OUR EXPLORERS HAVE a ne IT Bee 
SO.. THE IRON MINES OF LORRAINE ARE OURS NO LONGER, AND WE MUST HAVE IRON. THE ALTAI REGION IS THE CHEST MINERAL 


REGION IN THE WORLD. GERMANS WILL GO TO THAT REGION IN GREAT NUMBERS.” (Dr. Jung, Chief of the Gorman Coverssment E 
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E In the next twenty- 
Ifve years, Japan must 
fnd room for another 
£ 25,000,000 new people. 
Fin the same length of 
E time China must prov ide 
for an increase of. 200 
00,000. Let us admit 
that the statement is 
! overdrawn, then cut the 
| figures in half in order 
to meet any and all ob- 
jections. The result is 
the same. Where will 
this great yellow increase 
find room to live in? In 
Asia? Right. Then turn 
Fto Russia, with its 180,- 
000,000 people doubling 
Ftheir numbers in fifty 
fyears. Where, in the 
Fnext quarter century will 
90,000,000 more Slavs find their outlet? In Siberia ? Right. 
| Now let us think hard and try to say where 30,000,000 new Germans 
| will go. Into lands of the allied and associated powers or their 
| colonies, where they are not wanted? No! Where,then? Answer 
| this correctly, and we have the key to the next world catastrophe. 


Back to the Home of the Huns 


Will we argue and discuss this from sentimental or theoretical 
| viewpoints; will we dismiss it by prattling out the pretty line of 
| propaganda dope (the word is used here in its proper significance) 
}made in Germany and distributed by paid agents to lull us into a 
istate of false security, or will we let the answer come from the 
tT highest possible authority, the German government itself? Turn 
sto the files of The Saturday Evening Post of June 19th, 1920, and 
i we will find a most exhaustive and illuminating article from the 
| pen of that careful investigator, Mr. Kenneth L. Roberts. It is 
entitled “The String on the German Exodus,” and in it, Mr. Roberts 
sets forth at length his talk with Dr. Jung, the highest official of 
[the German government board of emigration. Let us get to 
| the meat of the interview : 


We want our people to stay where they will not be lost 
to us,” said Dr. Jung. “ We want them to stay as near home 
as possible. We do not want them to cross oceans: we want 
them where they can board trains and come back to us in 
case of need.” That is why Germany is determined to stop 
emigration to North America and to South America and 
turn it to Russia, where the softest and richest picking of 
modern times lies ready for the picker.” 


Saithurae—a lamasery and trade mart in the Karakorum country 
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Selinginsk, in the Trans-Baikal Region 


“The German emigration bureau hasn’t a good word 
for Brazi! or the Argentine, for America or Canada or Mexico, 
for Paraguay or Uraguay or Chili or Ecuador or Peru. But 
for Russia and Siberia it has a large mellifluous horn, and it 
is blowing steadily and resonantly into it with all the wind 
at its command. It is booming and tooting and compahing 
away on the glories and the resources and the advantages 
of Russia and Siberia. It is making the welkin ring deafen- 
ingly with its persistent song. It may even be said that the 
welkin is being rung so steadily that a new welkin may soon 
have to be constructed. 


“The German government is holding emigration in 
check by every means in its power until communication has 
been opened with Russia once more. Then it will take its 
5,000,000 would-be emigrants and smooth down the path 
before them and strew roses on it and push them over into 
Russia with a loud huzza. 


“To many people this will sound like the result of a pro- 
longed bout with a Welsh rabbit, a mince pie and several 
other indigestible and dream-provoking foods. It is not, 
however. It is the result of German thought and German 
efficiency and German foresight and German determination to 
patch up an empire in Europe which shall be an ersatz, or 
substitute for the dream empire she has lost. 


“T asked Dr. Jung about German emigration to Russia. 
“Russia and Siberia,” said he, “are the lands of promise, 
Russia to-day is impossible because of the disturbed situation. 
When the situation clears, however, Russia will be the logical 
goal for all German emigration. If necessary, when the 


Sainshabi—a lamasery and trade mart in the neighborhood of 
Karakorum, the ancient capital of Mongolia 
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situation has cleared, we shall encourage overland emigration 
rather than allow oversea emigration to get started.” 

“In other words, Germany will put up the money to send 
her people to Russia if they show too many signs of wanting 
to go the other way. 

“ ONE OF THE GREATEST FINANCIAL EXPERTS OF 


FROM SIBERIA AND AMONGST WHOSE MIGHTY SLOPES 
THE THREE GREAT SIBERIAN RIVERS, OBI, IRTYSH 
AND YENESEI HAVE THEIR BEGINNINGS. 

“IN THESE MOUNTAINS, “said he,” THERE LIES AN 
UNTOLD WEALTH OF IRON AND COPPER AND SILVER. 
OUR EXPLORERS HAVE REPORTED THAT ITISSO. THE 
IRON MINES OF LORRAINE ARE OURS NO LONGER, 
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Sketch Map of Tibet, Showing Extent of Known Deposits. (From The Indian and Eastern Engineer, 1907) 


AND WE MUST HAVE IRON. THE ALTAI REGION IS 
THE RICHEST MINERAL REGION IN THE WORLD. GER- 
MANS WILL GO TO THAT REGION IN GREAT NUMBERS.” 


Cold Calculation 


This seems final. Let us not delude ourselves that it is a new 
plan recently conceived.. Disabuse our minds of this. Mr. Roberts 
opens his article with the sapient remark that “The Germans are 
great hands at figuring out exactly what will happen under certain 
conditions and at taking steps to provide for the happening.” 
Everything is figured out. Nothing is left to chance. They lost 
the war but they are still figuring, and when the armistice was 
- signed, plans were already drawn looking to a future rehabilitation 
of the empire. The lesson of the war was learned ere it was lost. 
Germany could not fight the world in France. In the depths of 


Russia and Siberia the armies and navies of the world are POWerlegg 
to reach her. The war had hardly terminated before the leaden 
of German thought were prepared with their plans for the future. 
One year before Mr. Roberts made his careful investigation on th. 
ground, the Chicago Daily News published an interview with 
Walter Rathernau, the head of the General Electric Company 
of Germany, “the most brilliant and daring political thinker ap; 
sociologist in modern Germany.” Rathernau said then: 
“Germany stands before an epoch of huge emigration 
German emigrants will make their way to South America anj 
Russia . . . As a result of the weakening of Europe, the futuy 
will belong to the three great world economists— Ameri 
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because of their relatively unlimited areas and resource 

These three regions will now make such strides forward thi 

it will be very difficult for Europe to pull up again.” 

We could supplement the above statements by many others, al 
harping on the same theme. The above, however, are suffice. 
“THE ALTAI REGION IS THE RICHEST MINERAL REGION 
IN THE WORLD. GERMANS WILL GO TO THAT REGIOS 
IN GREAT NUMBERS.” The German government, through the 
responsible head of its emigration bureau, has accurately answered 
our question. 


Japan’s Right to Self-Defense Denied 


What has all this to do with the consortium, you will 
Read carefully the article entitled “The Real Significance of 
Consortium” and seek the right answer to Japan’: proloné 
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“GERMANY MUST HAVE IRON” 


WHERE COAL AND IRON ABOUND 


Iron Furnaces in the Urals 


Blast Furnace and Iron Works in the Urals 


An Open Cut Coal Mine in the Urals 


Blast Furnaces in the Urals 
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WHERE THE PICKING IS GOOD 


Gold Washing in the Baikal Region 


opposition to pooling her rights to the Taonan-Jehol line and 
its branch to the sea. Let us underline it. Throwing diplomatic 
courtesy and camouflage to the winds, Viscount Chinda summed 
it up in a few words in his confidential memorandum to Earl 
Curzon: 


“ THE TAONAN-JEHOL RAILWAY AND THE LINE 
CONNECTING A POINT THEREON WITH A SEAPORT, 
WERE PROJECTED WITH THE STRATEGIC OBJECT 
OF MAKING IT A MEANS OF COMMON DEFENSE ON 
THE PART OF CHINA AND JAPAN AGAINST FOREIGN 
INVASION COMING FROM THE DIRECTION OF URGA, 
QUITE APART FROM THE FURTHER OBJECT OF FACI- 
LITATING THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DISTRICTS THROUGH WHICH THESE LINES RUN.” 


With a full appreciation of what the construction of this outer 
strategic line of national defense meant to the safety of the Japanese 
empire and the integrity of China, Viscount Chinda asked the 
British government to lend its powerful support to the proposition 
that 

“THESE TWO LINES BE BUILT AS SPEEDILY AS 

POSSIBLE, and, that “THE JAPANESE GROUP, AFTER 

DUE CONSULTATION WITH THE OTHER GROUPS, 

MAY BE PERMITTED TO UNDERTAKE THEIR CON- 

STRUCTION SINGLE-HANDED IN THE EVENT OF THE 

OTHER THREE POWERS ASSOCIATED IN THE NEW 

CONSORTIUM BEING RELUCTANT TO FINANCE IT.” 


This reasonable request of Japan to take the necessary steps 
to safeguard her own vital interests was overruled. Instead, she 
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The Mining Districts of Russian Central Asia 


A Poacher Panning Gold in a Baikal Creek 


holds the assurance of the powers that the consortium will not 
direct any activities in those regions affecting the security of the 
economic life and national defense of Japan. In plain words, 
the strip of territory in Inner Mongolia along the line of the project. 
ed Taonan-Jchol and Chinchow-Aigun railways, is, for all political 
purposes, effectively neutralized, internationalized, closed in, and 
boarded up against any possible extension of Japan’s single-hande! 
activities in these regions. But it is not closed to the spread of 
Russia’s activities from the other direction, and, under given con. 
ditions, Japan’s strategic position in Manchuria is laid open to 
attack from its one vulnerable and exposed flank. 

In order to preserve our conception of the integrity of China 
and the doctrine of the Open Door, Japan is expected to sit by and 
watch passively the reconquest of Mongolia by the Russians. 


The Teutonized Slav Scourge 


We must accept the fact that within the next decade there 
will take place a huge migration from European Russia and Germany 
into Siberia, the return of the Hun to his original breeding grounds 
on the Altai slopes. It is fair to estimate that the bulk of the 
5,000,000 yearly increase of population in these two countries wil 
tun their faces eastward towards the new Canaan overflowing 
with milk and honey. safe and far-distant from exactions of the 
allies and payments of reparations. There, they will find homes 
in the wooded and mineralized valleys of the Altais and push 
onwards over the passes into the grazing lands of Mongolia. The 
Germans have looked a long way ahead. They need coal and 
iron, copper and silver, manganese and antimony. They need 


Copper Mines at Yuspensky 
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gold. All these precious metals, the backbone of a nation’s pros- 
perity and ability to defend itself, abound in the new Land of 
Promise, the Altain-ula, the ““Mountains of Gold.” They need an 
inexhaustible food supply. The grain of the Siberian steppes, 
the beef and mutton of Mongolia can supply the demand of the 
world under proper direction. 
region in great numbers.” 

When the leash that is holding in check the exodus is cut, 
the German rush will commence to garner in the pickings where the 
pickings are good. Under the direction of Germany, Russia will 
arise from her ashes stronger than ever, her natural insatiable Jand 
appetite whetted by the cravenous hunger of Germany.’ In the 
depths of Central Asia, safe from observation and interference on 
the part of the allies, the Drang nach Osten will be resumed. The 
old game will become a kindergarten reminiscence in the light of the 
future fierce, merciless campaign for the conquest of India, the 
humiliation of England and the punishment of Japan. 

The picture is not overdrawn. It reflects faithfully the result 
of cold German calculations for the renewal of the conflict. No 
power on earth can stop the movement in its first stages if the 
Germans follow the policy outlined by Dr. Jung. Five, perhaps 
ten years, may come and go, before the menace will be felt. But 
it will come as sure as two and two make four, and within the life 
ofthe present generation. The Teutonized Slav hordes will emerge 
once more from the historic lair of the Hun, sweep down through 
Afghanistan into India and across the Gobi into China while the 
rest of the world looks on in impotent astonishment. : 


Japan, the Check Against Germany 


There is only one safe and effective insurance against the 
growth of this menace ; a new four-power alliance between Great 
Britain, America, Japan and China, or the continuation of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance and the right of Japan to take adequate 
single-handed measures to protect herself and China in strategic 
regions where the Teutonized Slavs can break through into Mongolia. 
The consortium has compelled Japan to surrender her right 
to advance beyond the Inner Mongolian border. This strip has 
been neutralized and the safety of Japan, of China, of the British 
empire, must now be defended by all the consortium powers. In 
attempting to safeguard the integrity of China against a possible 
aggression on the part of Japan, America has placed herself 
in the very centre of the future struggle for empire, and is com- 
promised in honor to send its armies into Asia when the time comes 
to fight for the defense of China, Japan, and India, and the right 
of the yellow man to exist in lands set aside for their expansion 
by nature. 


Article X in the Consortium 


__ Mr. Lamont has likened the consortium unto a Far Eastern 
league of Nations working in with new China to maintain the 
peace of the Far East and thus promoting the peace of the world. 

He is right. The consortium, an offshoot of the parent league, 
is, for all practical purposes, an instrument which compromises 
the United States to dispatch its armies into Asia to preserve 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
independence of territories under control of the consortium powers. 
The American people voted against entering the League of Nations 
list November because of the provisions of Article X of the 
covenant. President Harding was elected in order to keep the 
American people from being railroaded into a foreign war without 
their consent. As matters now stand, America is out of the Big 
league, but remains the dominant power in the junior Far Eastern 
league, compromised, under given conditions, to step into the 
breach in Inner Mongolia and dispatch her armies to protect 
China and Japan against a menace from the direction of Urga, and 
take over her share of Japan’s responsibilities under the terms of 
ler alliance with Great Britain. 

If Japan’s privilege to protect herself and China against a 
lenace from the direction of Urga is denied to her by the neutra- 


“The Germans will go into that 


lization of Inner Mongolia, if she is prohibited from bringing pressure 
to bear upon Russia and carry out the objects of her alliance with 
Britain in the event that Russia again moves toward India, then 
it seems clear that the other powers will have to send their troops 
into the region to uphold the consortium doctrine. 

If we analyse the situation closely, we will in to sense 
the motives which must have helped to influence the British go- 
vernment to bring pressure to bear upon its ally to surrender her 
vital defense line to the consortium. Under the terms of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, Japan’s position in these regions is greatly 
strengthened by bringing the United States into the storm centre 
of future strife. If neutralization or internationalization of the 
Chinchow-Aigun or Taonan-Jehol railway strip carries with it the 
determination on the part of the powers to defend the territory 
against a menace from the direction of Urga, then Japan loses 
nothing, England creates a new and formidable ally and America 
is permitted to gain her point. The history of the Paris conference 
is repeated. 


The Consortium Sound 


We are firmly convinced of the soundness and wisdom of the 
basic consortium policy and principles, and our presentation of this 
phase of the problem is in no wise intended to detract from its 
usefulness as an instrument to restore China’s sovereignty and 
bring about international co-operation to place her upon her feet. 
We feel justified, however, in throwing the lime-light on the possible 
international political complications which may arise through the 
application of our policy in Inner Mongolia. We are not unduly 
interested in the position of Japan, except as a matter of interna- 
tional justice and the extension of principles to safeguard her 
security such as have been applied by the allies in protecting them- 
selves in Europe and elsewhere. We are, however, deeply concerned 
about the position of the United States, and the possibility of its 
being drawn stern first into an Asiatic war in which we have no 
concern, simply to give effect to a rather confused idea about 
preserving the integrity of China the doctrine of the Open Door. 


America Must Prepare 


If Japan is not permitted to undertake single-handed the 
financing and construction of the Taonan-Jehol railway on behalf 
of China, and, if needs be, to extend the line from Taonan westwards 
across the Khingans into the Kerulen valley to Urga, for the purpose 
of erecting a barrier against the coming Teutonized Slav menace, 
then we should be honest with our partners, face the alternative 
and shoulder our share of the burden in financing these strategic 
frontiers and prepare for the day when the nation will be called 
upon to pay for meddling in matters in which it has little or no 
concern. 

THe Far Eastern Review holds to the conviction that 
the United States has no vital interests at stake in Inner or Outer 
Mongolia or Eastern Siberia, where forces are at work that will 
sooner or later plunge the world into another war. Our interest 
in China lies in the development of trade and industry, the pre- 
servation of the Open Door and the integrity of its territories 
within the Eighteen Provinces. If we insist upon applying our 
doctrines in debatable spheres, and neutralizing territory that 
hamstrings Japan’s efforts to protect-herself and China against 
a menace from the direction of Urga, then the nation should be 
fully acquainted with its responsibilities in the event of trouble. 


The Wall Along the Rhine 


If we insist upon neutralizing Inner Mongolia on paper and 
refrain from sending our troops there in the event of an invasion 
from the direction of Urga, then we must expect Japan will demand 
the right to defend her position single-handed. France looked 
ahead fifty years in demanding guarantees for her security against 
the come-back of Germany. Independent of the league, she in- 
sisted upon a separate treaty of alliance with the United States 
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id Great Britain obligating us to come to her assistance in case 
1e was ever attacked. Notwithstanding that such an alliance 
wnstituted an unanswerable argument against the efficacy of the 
ague guaranty to preserve its member states from attack, and 
complete negation of fundamental American traditions against 
weign alliances, President Wilson surrendered to Clemanceau and 
ompromised the United States to come to the aid of France, in 
rder to save the league. The big three erected a solid wall 
long the banks of the Rhine, and painted on it the blazing warning, 
THOU SHALT NOT PASS!” The Germans read, understood 
ts meaning, and with the innate sagacity of the race, turned about 
nd headed the other way, towards Russia and Siberia. Here, in 
egions north of the Black Sea beckoned the opportunity for the 
levelopment of an alternate strategic highway to India, China 
ind world-mastery. No matter what may be the outcome of the 
Bolshevist experiment in government, a reunited Russia will demand 
estoration of territories carved out by the allies into new and 
ndependent states. In the very nature of things, Russia and 
Germany will come together and present a solid front against 
their late enemies. Russia will again fall under German influence 
and direction and welcome the technical guidance that will develop 
her vast Asiatic mineral and other resources. Tt is hardly to be 
expected that German capital will be reinvested in enterprises at 
home subject to insupportable taxation and reparations charges, 
when it can escape this by going into regions far removed from the 
possibility of allied interference. Neither is it probable that the 
German worker will rest content with his lot in the Fatherland, 
when Siberia and the Altais beckon to him as the Land of Promise. 
German capital will flow eastwards in an ever increasing stream. 
German emigration will follow its capital. Germans will press into 
Central Asia in great numbers. 


Japan’s Little Wall Demolished 


Fifteen years ago, Japan fought Russia for the right to exist. 
A nation of fifty million pluckily threw down the gauntlet to the 
greatest military organization of modern times, with one hundred 
and eighty million people to back it up. The most convincing 
argument advanced by Clemenceau to influence Wilson and Lloyd 
George to enter into a separate treaty of alliance for the defense 
of France against attack, was the fact that Germany outnumbered 
her two to one, and at the present disproportionate rate of increase 
in the population of the two countries, within twenty-five years, 
Germany could overwhelm her with troops before the league 
could send assistance. Russia outnumbers Japan three, almost four 
to one. dJapan’s existence was saved in 1905 because the Russian 
giant had only one line of single track railway leading to the Far 
East. With the double-tracking of the Trans-Siberian or the con- 
struction of new lines reaching out to the Altais, Japan’s position 
becomes increasingly untenable. In pre-war days when Germany 
built a new battleship, Great Britain laid down the keels for two. 
When Germany created a new army Corps, France had to do like- 
wise. When Russia built railways into Central or Eastern Asia 
they were primarily intended for conquest. Every mile of new 
Russian railway became the equivalent to a squad of soldiers 
advanced into the region so traversed, every section represented a 
batallion, every division an army corps. Russian railway activity 
in Asia, as far as military strategy was concerned, was equivalent 
to augmenting her standing army by a division for every hundred 
miles of new line. As Britain and France were compelled in self- 
defense to call and raise the German bluff in Europe, so Japan, 
with her national existence hanging in the balance, had to meet the 
Russian ante in the Asiatic game for empire. Russia’s feverish 
preparations to resume the conflict compelled Japan to increase her 
army from year to year, burden her people with debt and bring 
upon them the stigma of militarism. Through the operations of 
French and Belgian financiers, Russia’s position in China was 
steadily strengthened, and, when she took over Mongolia and 
applied in Paris for loans to push forward her strategic railways in 
this region, there was nothing left for Japan to do but extend her 


influence into Inner Mongolia and there at a safe distance from her 
main line of defense, erect a wall from Taonan to Jehol in order to 
safeguard her existence against the come-back of her formidable and 
vindictive enemy. 
Although Russia is now jn a state of collapse, she still has 
the manpower and the latent resources to recover quickly, and, 
like Germany, will some day attempt to settle accounts with her 
old foe. Especially will this be so, if Russia comes under the 
influence of Germany and the latter carries out her designs in 
Central Asia. If the guaranty of the league was considered 
inadequate to protect France against a future attack by Germany, 
then it seems superfluous to point out that the league is powerless 


fold greater, was 
ment admittedly 


to Japan and China their security 
direction of Urga or Central Asia ? The inconsistency and injustice 
of the decision forcing Japan to place her trust in the league is 
too apparent to require stressing. 


Whither Are We Drifting? 


If the Amtrican people are willing to accept the definition that 
the consortium is a “Far Eastern League of Nations” guaranteeing 
to its members the safety ‘of their territories against aggression, 
and they subscribe to the written assurance that Japan need have 
no reason to apprehend that the consortium would direct any 
activities affecting the security of the economic life and national 
defense of Japan, and are prepared to fight by the side of Japan to 
protect her own and China’s territories and give effect to the terms 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, then the Inner Mongolian Wal 
will become a replica of the one along the Rhine. If they refuse 
to shoulder this responsibility, or make good the neutralization 
of the Inner Mongolian strategic strip, then the day must arrive 
when the paper wall will simply serve to screen the moves of 
Teutonized Russia, facilitate the conquest of China and India 
and the downfall of Japan. Unless some more efficient guaranty 
is given to Japan that her national existence will never be placed 
in jeopardy, than the self-denying assurance of the big three, 
the world is headed for trouble in Mongolia. The remedy ! Japan 
pointed it fairly and squarely in the confidential memorandum 
directed by Viscount Chinda to Karl Curzon ; the speedy construc: 
tion of the Taonan-Jehol railway and the right of Japan to finance 
it single-handed if the other groups in the consortium are reluctant 
to co-operate. If it is financed under the consortium, then it must 
carry with it the obligation of international armed intervention 
in the event Japan and China are ever menaced by an invasion 
from this direction. We cannot, in honor, escape this burden. 


THE GERMANS WILL GO INTO THE ALTAI REGION 
IN GREAT NUMBERS AND DEVELOP THE MINERAL 
RESOURCES THAT WILL ONCE MORE PLACE THEM IN 
AN INVULNERABLE POSITION TO REALIZE THEIR 
DREAMS OF WORLD EMPIRE. THIS IS THEIR COLD, 
CALCULATED PROGRAM. WHAT IS THE COLD, CALC 
LATED PROGRAM OF THE ALLIES TO FRUSTRATE THS 
BOLD PLAN? 18 JAPAN TO BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 
SINGLE-HANDED OR IN CO-OPERATION WITH CHINA) 
PROTECT THEMSELVES, OR WILL THE UNITED STATE 
TAKE OVER THE DUTIES OF A CENTRAL ASIAN POLICE 
MAN AND GUARANTY THEIR INTEGRITY BY ARMED 
INTERVENTION ? WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING ? 
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The Real Significance of the Consortium 


Japan’s Great Sacrifice in the Interests of World Peace 


Reprinted from “‘ The Far Eastern Review,” March, 1921 


HE outstanding feature of the long-drawn-out con- 
Fe sortium negotiations is the firm stand taken by Japan 
in defending her economical and strategical position 
in Manchuria and Inner Eastern Mongolia, and the 
final arrangement whereby her bankers entered the 
combination on a basis of equality with the other 
powers, while still retaining control over lines and extensions wpon 
hich substantial progress has been made and surrendering her most 
important strategic railway to advance the cause of world peace. 


and more sympathetic appreciation of her vital necessity of pre- 
serving her national existence against the “come-back” of Russia. 
When the new consortium idea was originated in 1917, the 
existence of the Li-Lobanoff Secret Alliance between China and 
Russia was still a secret, hinted at but vaguely in French diplomatic 
memoirs and other state papers. It was not until the Peace Con- 
ference that the Russians openly acknowledged the existence of this 
instrument, and then only to support certain rights in Manchuria. 
Other important facts concerning Russia’s activities and policies 


Mr. Nakaja Kajiwara 


President of the Yokohama Specie Bank, and Official Head 
of the Japanese Group in the Consortium 


The vital necessity of Japan to preserve her position in this 
part of Asia against the never changing policy of Russia has been 
fully explained in the columns of THe Far Easter Review. 
| Under the title of “The Origin of China’s Modern Troubles,” 
this situation was clearly set forth in the January, 1921, 
lumber of this publication. It is impossible to intelligently grasp 
| the arguments in support of Japan’s national policy without the 
| background provided by the above exposition of facts, and once 
| they are understood the prevailing ideas about Japan’s militarism 
| id ambition to conquer or dominate China and encircle Peking 
"ith a network of strategic railways, must give place to a proper 


Mr. Mannusuke Odagiri 


Director of the Yokohama Specie Bank, and Official Represen- 
tative of the Japanese Group at the Paris Meeting of the Con- 
sortium. Now representing the Japanese Group at Peking 


in Eastern Asia were also revealed for the first time during the 
Peace Conference. Notably amongst these were the revelations 
of Mr. E. J. Dillon in his book, “The Eclipse of Russia,” containing 
amongst other things, the inside history of the events leading up to 
the German occupation of Kiaochau. We also learned then of the 
existence of the secret agreements concerning Shantung entered 
into by Great Britain, France, Russia and Italy to support Japan's 
claims. All of these facts loudly proclaimed that the position of 
Japan in Manchuria and Mongolia could not be discussed from any 
idealistic viewpoint, or made to conform to President Wilson’s 
program for ushering in a new era. The stern realities of the 
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intense play of national and racial forces operating in these regions 
forbade any meddling by well-intentioned statesmen with the 
moves of Japan to preserve her independence and security against 
the intrigues of a combination formed to accomplish her ruin. The 
facts, thus brought to light, convinced intelligent students of the 
situation that nothing but direst necessity compelled Japan to re- 
tain her strategic foothold in this section of China, in order to com- 
bat step by step the underhand moves of Russia to outflank and 
destroy her. This has special reference to Japan’s interest in the 
Taonan-Jehol Railway and its outlet to the sea, which has been 
cited as proof positive of her sinister designs upon Peking and 
evidence irrefutable of her program of “‘military aggression.” 
Facts which Japan has been prohibited from inviting special at- 
tention to for fear of exposing her program to Russia, together 


hand there entered her obligations under the Alliance with Great 
Britain. All evidence points to the fact that in 1912, Russia Was 
preparing for another of her forward moves. At the time thy 
she was amputating Mongolia from China, she was secretly pushing 
ahead her new military railway from Bokhara to the Afghan frontier 
Evidence surrounding this forward move has come to light. §, 
not only for her own protection, but to comply with her obligations 
to her ally, Japan was compelled to extend ‘her influence jp 
regions where she could more safely hold in check the coming 
menace. 

The consortium negotiations reveal that the powers, failed {, 
fully sense the real reasons for Japan’s tenacious insistance up 
recognition of her “special rights” in these regions, and ignored th 
cardinal feature of all China’s past railway agreements, i.e, it 


JAPAN’S MILITARY LEADERS, INTO WHOSE HANDS IS ENTRUSTED THE SAFETY OF THE 
. EMPIRE AGAINST AN INVASION “FROM THE DIRECTION OF URGA” 


Prince Aritomo Yamagata 
The Last of the Elder Statesmen 


with events which permit us to entertain no illusions, must however 
dispel from the minds of all right-thinking people, this distorted 
conception of Japan’s alleged double-dealings. A careful analysis 
of the facts will prove to the satisfaction of any impartial mind 
that Japan’s interest in Inner Mongolia came as a direct result of 
Russia’s annexation of that territory in 1912, followed by the 
immediate opening of negotiations in Paris to obtain the funds 
required to press forward her strategic railways in this region and so 
bring her armies nearer to Peking and enable them to approach 
Japan’s position in Southern Manchuria from her unprotected 
flank. China’s continued unrest, disorganization and general help- 
lessness, made it imperative upon Japan to take immediate and 
energetic steps to safeguard her menaced position. On the other 


Lieutenant-General Giichi Tanaka 
Japan’s Minister of War 


impossible to dissociate these seemingly innocent economical loats 
from international politics. The mere fact that a new internation! 
consortium was being organized to pool all these concessions, rights 
and options, and in which Russia was conspicuous by her absence, 
was, in itself, sufficient justification for Japan to watch carefully 
her step, and while accepting the principle of the proposition, ° 
insist upon the acceptance of reservations which would permit het 
complete liberty of action if it ever became necessary to defend het 
existence. 

Japan’s reluctance to accept off-hand America’s ideas = 
cerning the ‘pooling of all railway and industrial rights and op!™ 
must be viewed in the same light and from the same angle that al 
divides the American people on the merits of the league of pali™ 
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| From our safe position, five thousand miles across the Pacific 
Americans can readily assume an altruistic attitude and adhere to 
lofty principles in the application of traditional poligies towards 
(hina and Russia. Whatever happens, the people of America will 
S not be called upon to pay the price. These burdens will all be 
piled upon Japan, the least able to stand them. If the American 
people had the slightest idea they might be called upon under the 
operation of the consortium agreement to send an army across the 
Pacific, in all probability, they would have scrutinized the con- 
; .ortium negotiations as closely as did Japan, and demanded certain 
reservations such as they now insist must be written into the con- 
yenant of the league. That these questions have not been asked 


Marshal Chang Tso-ling 


Tuchun of Manchuria and Actual Military Dictator of China, 
ordered by the Peking Government to Recapture Urga 


; by the American public is due entirely to the fact that the ad- 
| “istration learned well the lesson of the dangers attached to 
e open covenants openly arrived at, and surrounded the consortium 
 'gotlations with the utmost secrecy. All of which has been 
- highly (dangerous to the preservation of peaceful relations, pro- 
p ‘ng the opportunity to enemies of Japan to misrepresent her case 
3p her up before the world as conspiring to push her in- 
4 "¢ into China with the idea of dominating that country. 

= nett is in a safe position, so Great Britain and France 
D iiiat at this time to approach the problem with more or less 
— “Suc considerations, Their possessions in Asia are not menaced 
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by any power violating the neutrality of China. But Japan could 
not. She had already paid the penalty for her trustfulness in the 
ability of China to act as a buffer, and common-sense arose above 
sentiment and the fourteen points, and admonished her to beware 
of any idealistic rearrangement of Eastern Asia as long as the 
position of Russia in Mongolia remained undefined. 

Japan’s position throughout the consortium negotiations can 
therefore be readily understood, but even this had to be clearly 
and confidentially communicated to her ally, before Downing 
Street grasped the full meaning of what she was holding out for. 
It is a remarkable commentary upon the vagaries of mcdern dip- 
lomacy, that while the British government was straining every 


CHINA’S MILITARY CHIEFS RESPONSIBLE FOR DEFENDING THE REPUBLIC AGAINST 
INVASION “FROM THE DIRECTION OF URGA” 


General Sung Lih-cheng 


Tuchun of Heilungkiang Province (Manchuria) also ordered to 
Recapture Urga 


effort to protect the approaches to India from a possible return of 
its inveterate and traditional Asiatic enemy, that Earl Curzon, the 
highest British authority on Asiatic problems and policies, should 
have to be reminded that Japan’s one menace to her national 
existence came from the same quarter. The British foreign minister 
entirely overlooked the important fact that Japan’s interest in 
Eastern Mongolia dated from the year that Russia was secretly 
pushing her new military railway towards the north-cast frontiers 
of India, and seeking loans in Paris to facilitate her advance upon 
Peking. Viscount Chinda was finally compelled reluctantly to 
throw diplomatic courtesy to the wis, in order to make clear the 


ease for Japan. It is well to 
emphasize this basic Japanese 
position. He said, in effect, 
that the Taonan-Jehol line 
with its branch to the sea, was 
projected solely for the pur- 
pose of making it a means of 
common defence on the part of 
China and Japan against for- 
eign invasion coming from the 
direction of Urga, in addition 
to favilitating the economic 
development of the territory. 
He expressed surprise and re- 
gret that America and Great 
Britain interpreted this line as 
an eventual menace to Peking, 
and in view of the common 
interest of all the powers, 
made clear that Japan would 
make no objection to pooling 
the line within the consortium, 
but still hoped that the Bri- 
tish government would sup- 
port Japan in her position. 
Viscount Chinda laid stress on 
the desire on the part of Japan 
to build these two essential 
lines as speedily as possible, 
and if the other groups in 
the consortium were reluctant 
to join in financing it that 
Japan be permitted to under- 
take this single-handed. Vis- 
count Chinda could not know 
at that time, that this line, or 
its counterpart, the Chinchow- 
Aigun which the American 
Group controlled was designed 
for the sole purpose of under- 
mining Japan’s position in 
Manchuria, and as a lever to 
force her to sell out the South 
Manchurian line to the Harri- 
man. group. 

The insistence of Japan 
upon the right to construct 
these two lines as speedily as 
possible and to finance them 
independently, if needs be, 
brings under the lime-light 
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General Chang Hsun 


Known as the “ Notorious Monarch Restorer,’ who Proclaimed the 
Empire on July 1, 1917, restored the Emperor, was defeated, 
proscribed and sought refuge in the Dutch Legation at Peking. He 
was recently restored to favor, and appointed Guardian of the Jehol 
Forest Preserve. This requires a force of about 5,000 armed “ foresters.” 
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The Old Manchu Palace at Jehol 


the urgent reasons for their 
construction as an imperative 
strategical measure, for the 
preservation of Japan’s pos- 
tion and as a basic line of 
defence for the further opening 
up of Mongolia to the colon- 
ization of the yellow race. 
That Japan finally accepted 
the assurances of her allies to 
respect her vital economical 
and strategic rights in this 
region is perhaps the most 
momentous feature of the 
entire consortium program. 
If this strategical outer line 
of defence is now to pas 
under international financial 
control it must carry with it 
the obligation of international 
armed support in the event 
that the neutrality of the line 
or the region is ever menaced 
from the direction of Urga. 
Great Britain, France and 
the United States, have there- 
fore assumed a grave respons: 
bility in coercing Japan 1 
recede from her position and 
surrender her rights to the 
Taonan-Jehol line to the con 
sortium, and must, in honor, 
accept the corrollary, and dis 
patch their armed forces 1 
the region in the event that 
Japan is ever called upon 
defend her position and prt 
serve the territorial integt!) 
of China. Present indicatiom 
point to the inevitable oc 
sion when, if the consortium 
holds together long enough, 
when the boys of Amen 
may again be called upon to 
cross the ocean and take pat 
in a war of the races on the sifé 
of Japan and China in order 
to preserve Mongolia for the 
expansion of the yellow men 

Herein lies the gravll 
of the political complicati™ 
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SOME MONGOL PRINCES 


Prince Kung Shong-Mol-pu 
President of the Mongolian and Tibetan 
Administrative Department at Peking 


created by the successful organization of 
the consortium. America and Great Britain 
have given birth to a new doctrine that 
we must be prepared to uphold unless 
wiser counsels prevail and a way found to 
settle the matter on a different basis. 
The consortium negotiations brought out 
the definite statement by Mr. Lamont and 
Earl Curzon that the American and British 
governments hold that “‘ Mongolia and 
Manchuria are important parts of China.” 
At the time Mr. Lamont made this state- 
ment, Chinese and Japanese troops were 
co-operating in Outer Mongolia for the pur- 
pose of ousting the Russians and restoring 
this province to China. The declaration 
was, therefore, inconsistent with existing 
conditions, the application of a paper doc- 
trine to a desperate problem that Chinese 
and Japanese armies were then engaged 
in solving on the ground. Under the 
circumstances, how the American and 
British governments expected China to 
retain control over “one of its most im- 
portant: provinces” without the application 
of foree passes all imagination. The in- 
consistency of the American stand was perhaps more clearly 
brought out in a report of the state department of November 
23, 1919, and published in the New York Times of that date, which 
valled upon the British government to exert a reassuring influence 
on its ally in the matter of the consortium, and wound up by saying 
“the United States would be happy to co-operate in arranging for an 
immediate advance to China for the purpose, amongst other things, 
of the disbandment of the Chinese troops raised under the Sino- 
Japanese war participation bureau, and those troops now being 
employed against Outer M. ongolia, which China is seeking to recover 
a eee Mr. Lamont in June, and Earl Curzon in August, 
s ‘adem ‘Mongolia is an important part of China” and could 

e excluded from the scope of the consortium, while on November 


Prince Na Nieh-tu 


A Grand Lama of Mongolia 


Prince Choh-pu 


23, the state department declares that it 
is ready to permit the consortium to make 
an immediate advance to China for the 
purpose of disbanding the troops operating 
to restore this territory to Chinese sove- 
reignty! The two declarations are incom- 
patible. If Mongolia is considered to be 
@ permanent part of China, then it will 
require something more than a mere paper 
declaration to make it so. When this same 
paper declaration provides for the disband- 
ment of troops operating to give practical 
effect to the doctrine, then the only con- 
clusion that can be safely arrived at, is 
that America and Great Britain were 
opposed to any Japanese co-operation with 
China in order to restore Mongolia to its 
rightful sovereign. Events are now tran- 
spiring in Mongolia that proclaim loudly 
the doctrine is premature. We cannot 
recall that such friendly solicitude for 
the preservation of China’s integrity was 
ever formally or officially expressed by 
any of the great powers when the armies 
of the Czar stood behind Mongolia’s 
declaration of independence and the 
corrupt deal which brought the country under the protection of 
Russia. Nor do we recall that any serious objection was raised in 
1916, when Russia protested the construction of railways in Inner 
Mongolia on the grounds that such lines were in direct conflict with 
her established policy to close this territory to Chinese colonization. 
It remained, however, for the powers to take a firm stand in defense 
of China’s interests, only when these seemed to be menaced by 
Japan. Such diplomatic inconsistencies and wilful ignoring of the 
vital problems of Japan have contributed to the formation of a 
settled conviction in the minds of intelligent Japanese that their 
higher interests are being subordinated to those of Russia, a clear 
case of the solidarity of the white against the yellow man. Barred 
out of the white man’s territories in the Pacific and forced into 
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General View of, Urga 


Asia to seek the future of the race, Japan finds on all sides the 
operation of the same set policy to oppose her expansion and defeat 
her plans for defense. We may be wrong, and if so, would gladly 
correct the error, but to our knowledge, not one word of honest 
protest was heard from America or Great Britain when Russia 
gobbled Mongolia in order to facilitate her descent into China 
and designs upon Japan, nor did China violently object or make 
any serious effort to save her territory. As soon however, as 
Japan takes the necessary steps to protect herself against a ““menace 
from the direction of Urga,’ the western powers with common 
accord evince a sudden and deep interest in China’s integrity 
and formally place on record that “Mongolia is an important pro- 
vince of China” in order to circumscribe Japan’s preparations to 
defend her national existence. 

The declaration, however, clears the international political 
atmosphere in regard to the status of this debatable territory, 
which some time in the not distant future will become the battle 
ground of the races, the cockpit in which Mongol and Slav will 
contend for supremacy and the right to exist. A firm declaration 
of this nature should carry 
with it the implied assurance 
to China and Japan, that if 
it becomes necessary, the 
combined forces of the con- 
sortium powers will be em- 
ployed to give effect to this 
status of Mongolia and pre- 
serve the province to China. 
In the event of future Russian 
agression or “‘peaceful penetra- 
tion” in Mongolia, this decla- 
ration would seem to bind 
the powers to come to the 
full support of Japan to 
guarantee the integrity of 
China and the security of her 
own position. 

In this somewhat belated 
declaration China and Japan 
are therefore to be congra- 
tulated, but at the same time 
it opens up the equally im- 
portant question of how far 
the powers will go in support 


oe 


of their policy, if ever put to the test. As 
matters now stand, it is safe to predict that 
no American, British, or French army, yjl 
ever be disembarked upon the shores of Agia 
to defend the integrity of China in the far.og 
depths of Mongolia or Sinkiang. Financia} o 
economical pressure by the league of nations 
can never influence Russian movements jy 
Central Asia or along the far-flung Mongolian 
borders and Altai slopes. If this be true, 
it would then appear that China will haye t, 
rely entirely upon herself to protect the ter. 
ritory which the powers now declare is oye 
of her most important provinces. This, jp 
turn, opens up the whole question of China’s 
ability to cope with her northern neighbor, 
and the urgent necessity of arriving at some 
understanding whereby China and Japan 
can co-operate for the common defense 
of territories that will assure to the yelloy 
race its right to exist and expand _ within 
the lands set aside by nature as their peculiar 
habitat. 

While this is being written, comes news of 
the fall of the Mongolian capital and the utter 
collapse of the Chinese forces. The Russians 
are again in Mongolia, and a bankrupt Chinese government 
is ordering armies from all sides for the recapture of Urga, 
There is no escape from the logic of the situation. America, 
Great Britain and the pressure of Chinese public opinion, have 
compelled the cancellation of the Sino-Japanese war pact for the 
common defense of these territories. Japan has been coerced 
into surrendering to the consortium her right to defend herself 
in South Manchuria along the Taonan-Jehol line, or Inner Mon- 
golian borders. Mongolia is declared to be an important province 
of China, as far as Japan is concerned, but the law of the powers 
cannot be extended to Russia. The time may not be far distant, 
when America and Great Britain will be compelled to take action 
to give effect to the new doctrine, or step aside while Japan and 
China settle the future status of the territory to their own satis- 
faction. 

Right here, it is well for us to pause and give serious thought 
to questions that are bound to obtrude after digesting the above 
statement of facts. The policy of the consortium powers holds 
that Mongolia and Manchuria are integral and important parts of 


Mongolian Cavalry Waiting to take Part in the Hutuktu’s Review, June 1915 
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The Argument of the War’ Makers—The Other Side of the Taonan-Jehol Question 
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JAPAN’S ECONOMIC GRIP ON MANCHURIA AND MONGOLIA—RAILROADS CONTROLLED AND PROJECTED 


The above map illustrates the arguments against acknowledgement of Japan's right to defend herself and China against a menace 
from the direction of Urga. This was prepared and circulated throughout the United States by “The Far Eastern Bureau.”” The 
lines marking Chinese territory dominated by Japan are purposely exaggerated. It will also be noted that the Taonan-Jehol 
line is extended beyond Jehol to the vicinity of Peking in order to accentuate the argument that it was devised for the purpose of 
dominating the Chinese capital. In reality, the line from Jehol to a seaport was never defined, though it is presumed that it 
would terminate at Hulutao, or in territory beyond the Great Wall, where a Russian army could not turn the Japanese flank in 
the event of hostilities, and place its base at Port Arthur in danger. The lines to the south of Peking are also skilfully drawn 
in order to exaggerate the argument of the “‘war-makers.” This map is typical of the type of propaganda circulated in the 
United States in order to keep alive agitation making for ultimate hostilities. 


China. The consortium was organized to establish, amongst to carry on the necessary military operations te give effect to its 
other things, the sovereignty of and to strengthen the doctrines ? (2) In the event that the consortium refrains from 
central government of China. For all practical purposes Japan financing China in a military campaign in Mongolia, will the Ameri- 
has been prohibited from operating alone or in conjunction can and British governments uphold its doctrine and dispatch 
with China to defend herself against a “menace from the an army to assist China? Great Britain or America cannot 
direction of Urga.” Therefore, China must step into the consistently call upon Japan to undertake this task alone after 
breach and discharge her international obligations by defending their declarations, without surrendering their position and recogniz- 
her own integrity. All perfectly proper. We now face the facts. ing her paramount interest in these regions. (3). If a “menace 
Urga, the ca pital of Mongolia, has been captured by the reactionary from the direction of Urga” spreads and approaches the limits 
issian army under Baron Ungern. The Chinese troops have of southern Manchuria, or occupies territory along the line 
fed. Ten thousand peaceful Chinese, says the report, have been of the projected Taonan-Jehol railway, will the consortium powers 
massacred. China is now called upon to defend her territory. The prohibit Japan from taking the necessary steps to protect herself 
Sovernment is bankrupt. There are no funds to wage successfully and send their troops into the region? In other words, how far 
* campaign in Mongolia. Question, (1). Will the consortium ad- is Japan expected to expose herself to attack in order to meet 
Vance a loan of fifty, or even ten million dollars, to enable China with the desires of the other powers? China’s integrity must be 
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preserved. That is basic. Ja- 
pan has subscribed to that 
doctrine. If China cannot 
guarantee her neutrality or ” 
defend her integrity, what is 
the answer? China has an 
excellent case, though impaired - 
by the inability to defend 
herself. Who, then, will pro- 
tect her? Japan has an ex- 
cellent case, notwithstanding 
the mistakes of her military, 
but one opposed to the policies 
of America and Great Britain. 
What is just? Is it just that 
America and Great Britain 
should impose their views 
upon Japan, when they reject 
and resent any interference 
with their own vital policies ? 
What should be done? Will 
we permit Japan to solve her 
own problems in her own way, 
or will we insist upon sending 
an army into Mongolia and 
Manchuria and so guarantee 
her position from any possible 
menace ? Here we are getting 
down to questions that must 
be answered and answered 
rightly, and which may only 
be decided when we know all 
sides of the problem. If we are 
seeking peace in Asia, and not 
war, then the situation loudly 


calls for calm deliberation hefore Mr. K. Takeuchi the door for Russia to wi 


a conference of the interested Director of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Who Signed the Consortium through destroy Japan's pis 
Agreement at New York as Representative of the Japanese Group “pe - 


powers. The sooner these ques- 
tions are answered, the better. 

We can answer one of these questions right here. If the 
consortium powers are unwilling to support their doctrines and 
finance by armed force (this they are in honor bound to do in 
the event thatManchuria is-ever_menaced through a conflict in 
Mongolia) they may escape this obligation by adopting the railway 
program outlined in “A Square Deal for China.’ By surrendering 
all these old political railway rights to China in exchange for an 
equal mileage in a new system of national railways, the political 
character of the consortium holdings disappears, and it stands 
simply as a business organization to conduct business with the 
Chinese government on a business basis. As long as these old 
political railway rights and privileges remain pooled in the con- 
sortium, the powers concerned cannot escape the obligation im- 
posed upon them to defend these rights. Once, however, they 
are all surrendered to the Chinese govern- 
ment, their political obligations cease and 
China becomes responsible for the main- 
tenance of her neutrality. The American 
people would never consent to the dis- 
patch of an army across the Pacific to 
protect a railway in Manchuria or Mon- 
golia, especially when the American 
bondholders are amply guaranteed by 
the good faith and general revenues of 
the central government in addition to a 
mortgage on the physical properties and 
earnings of the lines. Yet under the 
present consortium plan this is what we 


are in honor obligated to do, or permit THE HEADS OF THE KAJIMA BANK, development of China. The same p™ 


Japan to act independently in these Mr. K. Hirooka 
regions. From more angles than one, it President 


would seem wise on the ve 
of the consortium to be jug 
to China, by Surrendering 
these old political rights ¢ 
equal mileage in a new nati, 
al system. If the consortiny 
fails to take such action, thy 
itis another question that ey 
come before ageneral Conferen, 
for discussion and adjustme; 


It becomes clear th 
Japan’s intense interest in 
Taonan-Jehol line arose fron 
desire to protect her positi 
and facilitate China’s penet 
tion into regions that hay 
been closed to her in the pu. 
and which must otheryiy 
remain closed to her in th 
future. A glance at the my 
will also make clear Japa 
interest in the Taonan-Ssupip, 
kai, the Taonan-Changch 
the extension of the Changchwy, 
Kirin line to the sea and ty 
Kaiyuan-Hailung-Kirin ix 
all opening up new country 
development, and at the sam 
time fulfilling the more in 
portant mission of strates 
barriers, which confront Rus 
from Tsitsihar to Vladivoste, 
If any point in this bamie 
from the sea to Taonan shoul 
remain unprotected, it open 


tion, and force her back one 
more to the banks of the Yalu. 
If the American and British governments will face th 
situation in the light of these facts and lend _ their friend} 
co-operation to the furtherance of Japan’s plan for the rl 
preservation of China’s integrity and her own security, the grit 
cause of world peace will be materially advanced. This is 
true function of an international consortium in assisting (li 
to establish a representative government and maintain * 
sovereignty over her outlying provinces. The purely oconott 
and commercial problems of China will solve themselves aut 
matically under the guiding hand of the consortium leaders ssl 
an honest representative government, in which the military # 
subordinated to the civil authority and the power to mul 
loans vested in a parliament and responsible cabinet. Adu 
istrative loans can then be advanced without fear of their bet 
diverted to the capacious pockets 
military grafters, railways will be bull 
industries established and China slovli 
led along the road to stability 
prosperity. But unless attention is 
given to Japan's vital problem and (his 
assisted to regain full sovercignty ™ 
her largest outlying provinces, 
consortium program will in the 
prove abortive, and loans advanced ft 
other purposes become a total loss. 
consortium must serve as an internatio™ 
instrument for Asiatic peace as vel ® 
for the economic reorganization ant 


Mr. Y. Hoshino, ciples that guided the drafting of te 


2 js ae Fs 
Managing Director Peace Treaty insuring to France, Ita) 


19 


April, 1921 


Britain and other nations guarantees that their frontiers will be 
protected against future aggression, must be applied to China, 
not only for her own sake, but for the security of Japan. If 


| such guiding principles are ignored, then the other powers must 


| prochment with Japan and 


receive 


F statesmanlike 


years of misunderstanding 
| and cross-purposes as long 
» a secret and confidential 


| propaganda emanating from 


; the international atmosphere. 


E Manchuria from the scope of 
| the consortium, this is in ex- 
| act accord with the provisions 
F of Article 2, of the Agreement signed at Paris on May 12, 1919, 
F which states that: “Existing 
; undertakings upon which it 


F the 


[ Progress has been made. 


expect that Japan will insist upon her right to take the necessary 
single-handed steps to provide her own guarantees. 

This is the real significance of the consortium negotiations, 
Japan has protected her position, in the same way that her allies 
have applied the law of self-preservation in other parts of the 
world, and has received their assurance that her vital interests 
will be respected. It closes a disagreeable chapter in international 
diplomacy that might well have led to serious complications 
because of the absence of mutual understanding and to the 
adherance to secrecy that characterized the negotiations. We 
ater upon a new epoch in Far Eastern politics, Japan and 
\merica are now partners. 
The only danger that the 
harmony of the consortium 
may be destroyed lies in the 
reluctance of China and her 
friends to accept the logic 
of the facts. Strenuous ef- 
forts are being made and will 
continue to be made to keep 
alive the agitation against 
Japan and create the suspi- 
tion in the minds of her 
partners that she is working 
against them in an under- 
hand manner. Were China 
left to her own inclinations, 
it would not be difficult to 
bring about a happy rap- 


cement these relations by a 
new understanding that would 
the full support of 
the other great’ powers. It is 
almost hopeless, however, to 
look for such a practical and 
outcome to 


Peking continues to poison 


Turning from the purely 
§ political to the practical 
‘business side of Japan’s 
p exclusion of her other lines in 


agreements relating to industrial 
can be shown that substantial 
Progress has been made may be omitted from the scope of 


| this agreement.” Pursuant to this strictly business compact, the 


Japanese have excluded those lines which act as direct feeders to 
main South Manchuria railway, and upon which substantial 
The Kirin-Huining and Taonan-Chang- 
chun lines, while apparently entirely new and distinet proposi- 


H tions are simply the logical extensions of the completed Chang- 


— chun-Kirin Railway; the Chengchiatun-Taonnafu line is the 
F ‘xtension of the Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun line now in opera- 
F tion. These lines come within the direct application of Article 2 
F of the consortium agreement. The Kaiyuan-Hailung-Kirin feeder 
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The Venerable Philanthrophist and Financier of Japan whose last 
Years are being devoted to creating Harmony between Japan and 
America and the Adoption of a new Policy Towards China 


is so vitally a part of the South Manchuria system, that it 
could not safely be included in the consortium without giving 
rise to serious clashes of interest in the very heart of Japan’s 
defensive and strategical zone contiguous to Russia’s Far 
Eastern military capital at Harbin. The Sinmunfu-Mukden line, 
while under a Japanese loan agreement, has been operated for 
many years as an integral section of the Peking-Mukden Railway 
under the direct management of the Chinese ministry of com- 
munication. 


There was never any real objection on the part of the other 
powers to Japan’s claims to special consideration in the control 
of these lines, but it required considerable correspondence to 
make this point absolutely clear to the Tokyo authorities. 


The whole controversy surged around the question of 
the inclusion or exclusion of 
the Taonan-Jehol and the Tao- 
nan-Changchun lines. and 
the Japanese government held 
out to the last moment against 
all arguments that would de- 
prive them of this means of 
self-defense in the event of an 
emergency. The problem was 
solved in Japan through the 
efforts of the Japaense bankers 
led by Mr. J. Inouye, governor 
of the Bank of Japan, and 
other firm friends of America 
who influenced the government 
and military leaders to recede 
from their position on the Tao- 
nan-Jehol line and trust to the 
good-faith of America and 
their ally, to see that Japan’s 
vital interests were never plac- 
ed in jeopardy by the operation 
of the consortium. So sure 
were the Japanese bankers 
that they could ultimately 
arrive at a happy and harm- 
onious solution without unduly 
injuring the higher interests of 
the empire, that Mr. Lamont 
was informed that his plan 
would be accepted. Upon this 
assurance Mr. Lamont voyaged 
to the Far East and happily 
concluded upon the ground in 
personal contact with the 
Japanese leaders, the agree- 
ment which has finally brought 
the two nations into harm- 
ornious co-operation and part- 
nership for the furtherance of 
the consortium program. 

When viewed in the light of all the facts surrounding these 
negotiations the final credit for their successful outcome must 
be divided by Mr. Lamont with Mr. Inouye and the leaders of 
the Japanese group, whose whole-hearted acceptance of his 
plans, friendly desire to co-operate with America and trust in 
the good-faith of the American government, finally overcame 
the sterner opposition of their own military element into whose 
hands has been entrusted the safety of the empire against attack 
“from the direction of Urga.” It is too early to indulge in 
prophecies, but it is safe to say that Japan’s surrender of her 
most vital line of outer defense to the consortium in order to 
demonstrate her friendship with America and China, will stand 
as one of the highest examples of national self-sacrifice to the 
cause of world peace and Pacific harmony. 
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OUTLINE MAP OF EURASIA SHOWING THE PROPOSED CONNECTIONS BETWEEN THE RAILWAY SYSTEMS OF EUROPE AND 
INDIA TOGETHER WITH THE MAIN LINES OF EASTERN ASIA 


(From the Geographic Review) 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIA 


Reprinted from “The Far Eastern Review,” January, 1921 
The Advance of Russia Towards India and China 


Russian railways in Asia were designed for Conquest. Every mile 
of new line became equivalent to a squad of soldiers, every section 
a batallion, every division an army corps. Russian railway activity 


in Asia was equivalent to augmenting her standing army by 
a division for every hundred miles of new lines built 


—\ IR Jobn Jordan tells us that nearly all of the trouble 
cA .. that has arisen in China since 1895 was due to Li 
ee) Hung-chang’s diplomacy. Then, it was, as Sir John 
7 veminds us, that Li came under “the imperialist in- 
fluences of Germany and Russia.” The visit to Mos- 
cow of the mandarin marquis and the secret treaty of 1896 are 
deemed by the most distinguished British “Old China Hand” the 
sources from which have come most of the modern political woes 
of China. 

The Russo-Chinese secret alliance of 1896 is the most vital 
fact in the modern history of China and it proved the decisive fact 
in the modern history of Russia. It brought about the Russo- 
Japanese war and that war caused the first Duma revolution which 
sowed the seeds that were ultimately to raise Russia’s red crop of 
Bolshevism—the sanguinary harvest of 1917. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, in his Eclipse of Russia, gave us the inside 
story of the triple alliance against Japan; the Russo-French- 
German combination of 1895 that revised the terms of the treaty 
of Shimonoseki and compelled the retrocession of the Liaotung 
littoral. At Paris, in 1919, Mr. Sazanof, president of the Russian 


council of ministers, disclosed to the supreme council of the peace 
conference the text of the alliance signed at Moscow in 1896 by the 
Marquis Li and Count Lobanoy-Rostovski, who was at that time 
foreign minister to the newly-crowned Czar Nicholas. The En- 
glish translation of this historic document is reproduced here for 
the benefit of serious, impartial students of Far Eastern problems. 
Its basic importance will be recognized at a glance. 


While British, French, German and Japanese diplomats were 
well-informed as to the existence of this alliance—reference W% 
made to it in European state papers and the London Daily Te. 
legraph printed a version of it in 1910—it was not until the spring | 
of 1919 that it was formally admitted by Russia. On May I’, 
1919, the Russians in Paris, through the medium of Mr. Sazanol 
entered a formal caveat against revision of any of the Russo-Chines 
commitments, presumably including the Moscow bargain. 


In January of this year, there was published in Worlds 
Work, the memoirs of Count Witte, in which he gives the follow 
ing account of the signing of the secret treaty of alliance whic 
was destined to plunge Eastern Asia into war, 
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« As a result of my negotiations with the Chinese statesman, 
ye agreed on the following three provisions of a secret pact to be 
concluded between Russia and China :— 

«]. The Chinese empire grants us permission to build arailroad 
within its territory along a straight line between Chita and Vladivo- 
sok, but the road must be in the hands of a private corporation. 
li Hung-chang absolutely refused to accept my proposal that the 
yoad should be either constructed or owned by the treasury. For 
that reason we were forced to form a private corporation, the so- 
called Eastern Chinese Railroad Corporation. This body is, of 
course, completely in the hands of the government, but since 
nominally it is a private corporation, it is within the jurisdiction 
of the ministry of finances. 

«2. China agrees to cede us a strip of land sufficient for the 

_ wnstruction and operation of the railway. Within that territory 
ie corporation is permitted to have its own police and to exercise 
flland untrameled authority. China takes upon herself no respon- 
gbilities with regard to the construction or operation of the road. 


«3. The two countries obligate themselves to defend each 
other in case Japan attacks the territory of China or our Far 
fastern maritime possessions. 

“T reported the results of my 
negotiations to His Majesty and 
he instructed me to take up the 
matter with the foreign minister. 
Texplained to Count Lobanov- 
Rostovski that I had come to 
an oral agreement with Li Hung- 
chang regarding the provisions 
of a secret Russo-Chinese pact, 
and that the only thing left now 
was to embody the agreement 
in a formal written instrument. 
After listening to my statement 
of the terms of the agreement 
the count took a pen and wrote 
the text of the treaty. The 
document was drafted so skilful- 
ly that I approved it without 
the slightest reservation. The 
count told me that the following 
day he would submit the docu- 
ment to His Majesty and return 
itto me if it was approved by 
the emperor. 

“When the text of the treaty 
tame back to me, I discovered, 
‘o my great surprise, a sub- 
Santial alteration in the para- 
graph dealing with the Russo- 
Chinese union against Japan. The words par le Japon (by Japan) 
Were missing from the text. In its altered version the pact 
Movided for the mutual defence of the two countries in the 
‘vent of an attack upon either of them not by Japan alone, but 
by any other power. I was actually frightened. The alteration 
“és of momentous importance. A defensive alliance against all 
the other powers was quite different from such an alliance against 
Japan. Several European powers, including France, our ally, and 
England, have interests in China, and to obligate ourselves to 
‘end China from all those countries meant to arouse them all 
‘wainst us and to invite no end of trouble, 


“T immediately went to see the emperor and laid the matter 
heore him. He instructed me to ask Count Lobanov-Rostovski to 
make the necessary correction in the text of the agreement. The 
“ttuation was very delicate. I was much younger than the foreign 
minister and much below him in official rank, For me to correct 
"hat he had done was to affront him and arouse him against me. 

made known my apprehensions to His Majesty and asked him 
Personally to take up the matter with the count. He agreed. 


Li Hung-c*-ang 


Soon afterward we all went to Moscow to attend the solemnities 
of the coronation. 

“In Moscow I devoted much time and attention to Li Hung: 
chang, for I considered it a matter of primary importance to the 
state to bring our negotiations to a successful consummation. The 
Russo-Chinese alliance meant two things: first, a great railroad 
extending as far as Viadivostok on a straight line without curving 
northward along the Amur River ; and, second, firmly established 
peaceful relations with our neighbor, the Chinese colossus. 


“‘ The emperor assured me that he had spoken to the foreign 
minister and that the latter had promised to restore the original 
version of the treaty. His Majesty spoke so definitely that no 
doubts were left in my mind on the subject. After this I met 
Prince Lobanov-Rostovski several times, but neither of us referred 
to the matter. ; 

“In the meantime I continued my negotiations with Li Hung- 
chang to the end of inducing the Chinese government to grant the 
concession for the construction of the Eastern Chinese section of 
the Trans-Siberian to the Russo-Chinese Bank, which was already 
functioning. At the same time I prepared an agreement with this 
bank, whereby it ceded the con- 
cession to the Eastern Chinese 
Government Corporation soon to 


be formed by the Russian 
government. 
“ Finally, we set the day for 


the signing of the secret agree- 
ment, the signatories on the Rus- 
sian side being Count Lobanov- 
Rostovski and myself, and on 
the Chinese side Li Hung-chang, 
who had received instructions 
directly from Peking. It was 
agreed that we would meet in 
the office of the foreign ministry 
and there sign the document 
with all the formalities prescribed 
by law and etiquette. On the 
appointed day the Russian pleni- 
potentiaries with the officials 
attached to them and Li Hung- 
chang with his retinue gathered 
in the office of the ministry and 
were seated around a table. 
Count Lobanov-Rostovski open- 
ed the session and declared that 
both sides were familiar with the 
text of the agreement, that the 
instrement had now been care- 
fully copied by the secretaries 
and that it could be signed without reading. Nevertheless, he 
said, he was perfectly willing to let the Chinese re-read the 
document, if they so wished. Accordingly a copy of the 
agreement—the document was to be signed in duplicate—was 
handed to Li Hung-chang’s assistants. I took the other one and 
began to scan it, suspecting no evil. Suddenly, to my horror, I 
noticed that the paragraph relating to our defensive alliance 
with China had not been changed, notwithstanding His Majesty's 
assurance, and that, unlike my version, it provided for an 
obligation on our part to defend China from an attack by 
any power. 


* T approached Count Lobanov-Rostovski, called him aside and 
whispered in his ear that the provision regarding the defensive 
alliance had not been changed in accordance with His Majesty’s 
will. ‘My God!’ he exclaimed, striking his forehead, ‘I com- 
pletely forgot to tell my secretary to insert that paragraph in its 
original wording.’ Nevertheless, he was not in the least taken 
aback. He looked at his watch. It was a quarter past twelve. 
He clapped several times to call the servants and said, turning to 
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Count Cassini 


the gatherings: ‘It is past noon. Let’s take luncheon. We will 
sign the agreement afterward.’ 

‘* We all went to have luncheon, except the two secretaries, 
who, while we were lunching, copied the document and made the 
necessary correction. These new copies were quietly substituted 
for the ones which had been circulated before luncheon and 
were duly signed by Li Hung-chang, on one side, and by Count 
Lobanov-Rostovski and myself, on the other. 

“The agreement was an act of the highest importance. Had 
we faithfully observed it, we would have been spared the disgrace 
of the Japanese war and we would have secured a firm foothold 
in the Far East. Anticipating the course of events, I may say here 
that we ourselves broke the agreement and brought about the 
situation which we are now facing in the Far East. It was an act 
in which treachery and giddy-headedness were curiously mingled. 

“‘ The agreement was ratified without further delay by both the 
Chinese and our emperor. This agreement was to serve as a basis 
for our relations with China and for our status in the Far East 


generally. 
* * * * 

“The Chinese government was reluctant to comply with our 
demands. The empress regent, together with the young Chinese 
emperor, had gone to her summer residence, in the vicinity of 
Peking. Under the influence of English and Japanese diplomats, 
she obstinately refused to make any concessions. Seeing that 
under the circumstances, should we fail to reach an agreement with 
China, bloodshed was likely to take place, I wired to the agent of 
my ministry in Peking to see Li Hung-chang and Chang Ing-huan, 
another high official, and to advise them in my name to come to 
terms with us. I instructed the agent to offer these two statesmen 
valuable presents amounting to 500,000 and 250,000 roubles res- 
pectively. This was the first time I resorted to bribery in my 
negotiations with Chinese.” 

Count Witte confesses manfully that Russia herself broke the 
agreement, and although he does not specify just how this was done, 
it is inferred that Russian co-operation with the allies in the Boxer 
year, and flooding Manchuria with troops, constituted the breach 
of faith. However, the damage was done. As a consequence of 
the treaty terms Russia was fortified in Manchuria and reaching 
out for control Korea. In view of Count Witte’s confession, the 
action of Mr. Sazanoff at Paris in disclosing the treaty as one which 
Russia still held as binding can only be taken as another instance of 
trying to take advantage of China. It is a fact, however, that the 


———_. 


key to the Chinese political puzzle has been the Li-Lobanof Alliance 
The secret diplomacy of Li, Count Cassini and the subtle old mastes 
of the “Singers’ Bridge” compelled England and Japan to ag¢ jp 
defense of their Far Eastern interests. A careful reading of the 
provocative correspondence carried on by Emperor William with 
Czar Nicholas justifies each and all of the steps that were taken by | 
the London foreign office and the elder statesmen of Nippon. 

Every important move made by Great Britain in China since 
1895 has been one of self-defense, a constant struggle to outwit 
secret Russian manceuvres by open moves and to preserve her own 
Asiatic empire. In the same way, every move made by Japan in 
Asia has been dictated by the law of self-preservation—the deter. 
mination of a nation of men to safeguard their own empire, con. 
stantly jeopardized by the advance of Russia. 


The Menace of Russia 


“Approach as near as possible to Constantinople and India, 
He who establishes himself in these two places will be true sovereign 
of the world.”’ These are not the words of a German strategist, 
but the legacy of advice that Peter the Great bequeathed to his 
successors ; a legacy that was followed out to the letter. 

“The more powerful Russia becomes in Centra] Asia, the weak. 
er does England become in India, and, consequently, the more 
amenable in Europe,” said General Sobolev. Russia attempted no 
concealment of her real aim. India was, and still is, to Russians, 
the land of fabulous wealth. 

“India is the key-stone of the British empire ; without India, 
the empire would cease to exist. British policy in Asia must be 
moulded from the standpoint of its effect on the preservation of 
British domination in India. . . The concession of a port upon 
the Persian Gulf to Russia by any power, should be regarded asa 
deliberate insult to Great Britain; as a wanton rupture of the 
status quo, and as an intentional provocation to war ; and he should 
impeach the British minister, who was guilty of acquiescing in such 
a surrender, as a traitor to his country,” said Lord Curzon, tle 
greatest of England’s Indian viceroys. 

In these two quotations, the problem of Asia is laid before us; 
Russia’s open determination to conquer India, and Britain’s fim 
resolve to defend her possessions. The present generation forgets 
that twenty, thirty years ago, Russia was the menace to world 
peace. Russia was then running amuck throughout Asia, slaugh- 
tering, devastating and annexing the remnants of the older civil 
zations. The Caucasus and Trans-Caspia were conquered, Mery 
was annexed and the legions of the Czar were at the Gates of Herat, 
the outwork of India. With Askabad as a centre, a network of 
Russian intrigue was spread over southern Persia to establish the 
Czar’s supremacy on the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean through 
means of a railway. “In order to be there before the Germans,” 
they said. Her right to such concession became an article of faith 
on the banks of the Neva, and was soon evolved into a sort of 
bureaucratic Monroe doctrine. Northern Persia was brought unde 
the influence of the Czar through the completion of the Tran 
Caspian railway. 

“Every kingdom, principality, or tribe to which Russia his 
extended ‘protection,’ has eventually been appropriated into the 
Muscovite empire. Russia has seldom, if ever, permanently 
retreated from any spot where her authority has been established. 
Where her flag is once raised, it stays, unless hauled down by,supe 
rior force. ‘The clue to her success is the intelligent ruthlesmes 
of Russian warfare, when warfare must be waged. When she 
sends out a punitive expedition, no mercy is shown, even womel 
and children being sacrificed in order to further her aim of @ col 
plete subjection. Skobeleff sounded the key-note of Russi! 
policy, when he said “my system is this—to strike hard and keep 
on hitting until resistance is completely over ; then at once to fort 
ranks, cease slaughter, and be kind and humane to the prostrat 
enemy. By this sysvem, Russia has absorbed more termtoy: 
assimilated a greater number of different peoples, and fought mo 
border wars than any other modern nation, and in the whole cou* 
of her ceaseless march there has never been a single uprising 
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her authority once that authority has been established. Russia’s 
methods of warfare, her showy Asiatic magnificence, her iron hand 
under the velvet glove, impress the Asiatic. Her methods of 
yholesale slaughter which broke the spirit of Central Asia is claimed 
hy Russians to be cheaper, quicker and more effective, and in the 
and, the most humane.” 

By this system, the Russian military juggernaut crushed out 
the life of the little peoples of Asia, as the first step toward the 
conquest of India. Only the most determined moves on the part 
of England halted the Bear at the Afghan frontier and prevented 
Pesia from being absorbed, and India flanked on its most vulner- 
able side. 

Checked temporarily in this direction, the Russians swung 
yd into the Pamirs. The Hindu Kush, the natural boundary 
iIndia, was proclaimed as the frontiers of Russia in Central 
fu, Chinese Turkestan 
ns brought under the 
jfuence of the Czar; the 
lidistrict remains Chinese 
in name only. Russian 
wents invaded Tibet. 
Military exploring parties 
tiguised as scientific ex- 
plitions swarmed over the 
of of the world map- 


through 
which the hordes of Russia 
could sweep down into the 
garden of India. Britain 
vas compelled to annex 
Sikkim, and, when the 


Russia’s direct ad- 
vance on India was halted, 
aud once more she started y 
toclear the trail for another 
fink movement. Japan 
ws deprived of the fruits 
ot her victory over the 
Chinese; the traditional 


The secret Li-Lobanof 
ance entered into in 


y and the 
‘uperial Reseript — sur- 
mdering Japan’s position 
m Liaotung, was the 
Mating point of China’s troubles. It was an open payment 
by China to Russia for compelling Japan to forego the fruits 
et her victory. It was China’s revenge. She opened her doors 
0 the armies of the Czar and paved the way for the sub- 
Hatin of Japan. Not only did China consent to the leasing 
“ Kiaochao to Russia as a naval base, but the undisputed 
Possession of Port Arthur and Talienwan (Dalny) in the event that 

‘ssid became engaged in hostilities with any other power. There 
's only one interpretation to be placed on these moves. Japan 
is to be crushed ; punished for daring to interfere with Russia's 
*timposed monopoly of subjugating the peoples of the Asiatic 
ers Russia’s breach-of-faith with her German partner in 
,” Matter of the Russo-Chinese Bank, determined the latter to 
; stall her in Kiaochao. China would have gladly handed over 
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THE RUSSIAN ROAD TO INDIA 


Outline Map of Central Asia showing in Greater Detail the Proposed Connections 
between the Russian and Indian Railway Systems through Afghanistan 


this important harbor and potential naval base to her great and 
good friend, Russia, in order to facilitate the latter’s attack upon 
Japan and gratify her desire for revenge. Germany’s prompt and 
dramatic move in stealing a march on her perfidious ally obtained 
for her the 99-year leasehold on this coveted strategical position. 
Tn our haste to condemn Germany and throw stones at Japan let 
us not forget this initial compact between China and Russia which 
compelled the other powers to move at once to protect themselves. 
It may be true China had a perfect right to cede her possessions to 
Russia, but when the exercise of this prerogative becomes a direct 
menace to the political existence of her neighbors, it may be in- 
dulged in only at the peril of immediate reprisals. Mexico, in 
the full enjoyment of her sovereign powers, may be justified in 
ceding a naval station to a foreign nation in some of the Lower 
Californian bays. The Central or South American States may, 
with equal right, convey 
similar privileges that might 
become a strategic menace 
to the American defense of 
the Panama Canal, but no 
explanation these govern- 
ments could give, would 
deter the United States 
from placing a peremptory 
veto on the transfer and of 
exacting compensatory 
damages and guarantees for 
their future good-behavior. 

For over a century, the 
full weight of Britain’s 
diplomacy, and at times, 
her military and naval 
power, had been exerted in 
blocking Russia’s designs 
to oust her from India and 
obtain an ice-free port on 

Peshawar, the coasts of Asia. Yi 

4 st 2 here was China, smarting 
under her humiliation at 
the hands of Japan, glee- 
fully handing over her three 
choicest ports in North 
China to the dreaded and 
avowed enemy of England. 
Experience had taught En- 
gland that when Russia 
moved in Asia, it behoved 
her to act quickly. Japan 
could do nothing. The 
coalition against her was 
too powerful. She could 
only sit by and watch the 
preparations being made 
for her funeral. Her only 
friend was England, whose 
vital interests were also 
placed in jeopardy by the folly of China. This fundamental 
truth must never be lost sight of in attempting to understand 
the subsequent moves of the powers in China. This is the 
beginning ; the key to the puzzle. 

Great Britain had declared that any power which conceded 
Russia’s right to a port on the Persian Gulf, would be considered 
asanenemy. Britain would go to war immediately to protect this 
strategical approach to India from its weakest and most vulnerable 
side. Russia on the Persian Gulf, or in the Pacific, meant that the 
day must come when England would have to fight for the existence 
of her empire. When China opened her doors and brought Russia 
down to the warm-water ports of the Yellow Sea, she placed herself 
on the side of England’s enemy. She became an active ally of 
Russia. z 
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REACHING INDIA’S NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER BY WAY OF CHINA 
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POLITICAL RAILWAY MAP OF CHINA 

This map was printed by Taz Far Eastern Review, in 1914, to illustrate the political and strategical significance of the Russo-Belg0 

Franco railway contracts, which divided China by a north and south and east and west trunk system, permitting Russia to join hands 

with her French Ally on the south and opening up a deep water port at Tungchow for the Lung-Tsung-U-Hai (Central Asian) line. This 

map also gives a clear idea of the meaning of the Japanese lines in Manchurie, which are shown to be purcly strategic frontiers against 
the pressure of Russia 
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When Russia moved, her French ally moved with her. The 
treaties amply prove that there existed a decided tendency to 
create and preserve preferred spheres in other parts of China before 
Germany applied the “Mailed Fist’? at Kiaochao. Britain was 
entrenched at Hongkong. The French non-alienation agreement 
covering Hainan of March, 1897, was only the corollary of her 
ally’s moves in the North. China was caught in the Franco- 
Russian trap, which caused Great Britain to demand the non- 
alienation declaration creating the Yangtze Valley sphere in Feb- 
rary, 1898. It has been urged that the declared intention of 
Germany to demand Kiaochao, precipitated the British move in the 
Yangtze. If we can visualize the great struggle being waged at 
that time with India for the prize, and the elimination of England 
from Asia, the picture will disclose that when China gave her two 
best northern harbors to Russia, and France obtained recognition 


° 


strategical positions, Japan, supported by Great Britain, obtained 
the non-alienation declaration embracing the province of Fukien, 
which not only protected her position in the Island of Formosa, 
but interposed an additional buffer between Russia on the north 
and French on the south. On June 9, Great Britain demanded and 
obtained the lease to the Kowloon Territory. The inability of 
China to defend her neutrality, compelled Great Britain to exact 
this lease as the only protection to Hongkong against a land bom- 
bardment in the event of hostilities. On July 1, she obtained the 
lease to Weihaiwei, where her fleet had been anchored since Russia 
swaggered into Port Arthur across the strait. Keep in mind the 
fundamental facts about Russia and the subsequent events are 
entirely comprehensible. 

Russia was then teaching the world a new lesson. “By her 
forethought, energy and fertility of resource, she led the way and 


LHASSA—THE MECCA OF THE BUDDHIST FAITH AND RESIDENCE OF THE DALAT LAMA 


Whose intrigues with Russia compelled Great Britain to send an army under Colonel Younghusband to restore 


the balance of power. 


As a result, Tibet became a Buffer State, nominally independent under China’s suzereignty, 


but hermetically closed to foreign exploitation 


of her position in Hainan, Hongkong was placed between Eng- 
land’s two most powerful enemies. “It is from jealousy of India 
and to impair the position which India gives to Great Britain in 
the Far East that France has again embarked upon an Asiatic 
career, and is advancing from the south-east with steps that faith- 
fully correspond with Russia upon the north-west,” wrote Lord 
Curzon in 1900. The precedent for the creation of spheres of in- 
fluence was therefore created by France several months before the 
German missionaries were murdered in Shantung. When Germany 
obtained Kiaochao, France followed by exacting from China a 
further non-alienation agreement covering South China. Eight 
days later (April 18, 1898), Great Britain supported Germany’s 
pena in Shantung by renouncing all intention of connecting Wei- 
eae by railway with the Shantung hinterland, thus conceding to 
‘thany a monopoly in the exploitation of that province. The 
Week following, after all the other great powers had delimited their 


taught the powers how to conquer by railways. She alone recog- 
nized how much more valuable are communications than mere 
army corps; how necessary in a nation’s affairs is a fixed plan. 
Russian railways, made by Russians for Russia, ran straight across 
Asia from Moscow to the China Sea, from Batoum through Trans- 
Caspia to the western gates of the Chinese empire, and to the Herat 
provinee—the key of Afghanistan and the outwork of India. Both 
in the Far East and Central Asia, the Russian railways are to be 
gradually carried further south—through China to the Yangtze 
Valley, and through Persia to the Indian Ocean. At the same 
time, she is pushing her feeder lines southward into Europe’s sphere 
of influence to gain a commanding influence in Turkey and Persia. 
The old idea of a direct invasion of India has been for the time being 
at least, abandoned, and in its stead, the plan has been adopted of 
commanding Central Asia, Persia and Afghanistan by means of 
railways and of reaching India’s north-eastern frontier by way 
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of China. Wherever Russia can develop cultivation she will 
provide storehouses for the time when she wishes to introduce an 
invading army. When she can develop her railway systems, she 
will have the means of transport ready to hand. She aims at re- 
creating the fertility of the Central Asian steppes and thus forming 
fresh bases for further advances.” Thus wrote Archibald Colquhoun 
in 1900. 

Russia did nothing by halves; she worked on a big scale 
with fixed objects in view. ‘Run back over Russia’s far-sighted and 
patient policy, which has always looked ahead and considered the 
needs of the Russian people a century beyond the present moment, 
and perhaps an explanation will spring from 
these combined considerations.’ Halted on 
all sides by the swift and certain strokes of 
British diplomacy backed by a naval su- 
premacy that no one power or coalition of 
powers dared to question, she resorted to 
subterfuge to accomplish what could not be 
done openly. 

Once again Britain scored by binding 
Russia through the Scott-Muravieff agree- 
ment to confine her activities north of the 
great wall of China, and again Russia broke 
her pledged word by employing Belgium, 
operating with the financial support of 
France, to extend her tentacles toward south 
China, and the coveted north-east borders of 
India. “It has been abundantly proven 
that Russia’s pledges were given merely as a 
matter of diplomatic expediency to be 
broken whenever convenient.” Her policy 
was to take advantage of the slightest op- 
portunity offered. Mery was annexed when 
England was busy in the Soudan; the Cen- 
tral Asian railway was pushed up to the 
borders of Afghanistan. Tibet nearly fell 
into her maw during the Boer war. Man- 
churia was occupied during the Boxer 
troubles, and Mongolia declared independent 
when China was in the throes of a revolu- 
tion. Russia never overlooked a trick. 

When Russia moved in Asia, France, 
her ally, moved with her. France was 
helpless, bound to Russia’s chariot by chains 
of gold. ‘‘Between the French republic and 
the Russian autocracy exist the most per- 
fect and smoothly working governmental 
and diplomatic understanding of modern 
times. It is a singular illustration of the 
influence of hatred and interest in making a 
combination between two peoples unlike in 
temperament, ideas and methods. Their 
alliance was born of their common fear and 
hatred of Germany and England—of the 
numerous conflicts of German and English 
interests with Russian and French interests, 
And so, in their foreign policy, and parti- 
cularly in their Oriental diplomacy, they 
might almost be said to work as one govern- 
ment. So far as the rest of the world is 
con¢erned, French diplomatic agents in Asia operate in under- 
standing with Russia; and the reverse is also true.” These are 
the words of Senator Albert J. Beveridge in his book on the 
“Russian Advance” written in 1903. Every mile of Russian 
railways in Asia was built with French money ; when Belgium 
entered the Chinese field on behalf of Russia, French capital 
subscribed to eighty per cent. of the loan issues, 

So, when England, fighting for the life of her empire, called 
checkmate time and again to Russia’s moves on the diplomatic 
chess-board, the latter turned to little Belgium to play her game 


vital necessity 


The Price that was Paid 


The Monument to Japan’s Dead at Port 
Arthur. At Liaoyang, Mukden and other 
Places in Manchuria, imposing Memorials 
arise over Battle Fields Drenched with 
the Blood of Nippon, the Price of a Use- 
less Railway. which has now become a 
to the Economic and 
Strategic Security of the Empire 


secretly. Russia’s program was to divide China in half by a north 
and south railway that would link her Manchurian and projected 
Mongolian systems with the lines of her French ally on the south, 
and so bring their armies nearer to the coveted north-eastern fron. 
tiers of India. A Belgium syndicate backed by French capital 
and in partnership with the Russo-Chinese Bank, obtained the 
great Peking-Hankow railway concession after the Chinese had 
solemnly promised Great Britain that Russia would not be admitted 
to participation in the deal. At the same time the Russian com. 
bination acquired the rights to the Chengtai and Pienlo railways, ag 
the first links in other grandoise schemes for the subjugation of 
China. Again China willfully played the 
Russian game and brought her another lap 
nearer her goal, and, once more, Britain 
countered and compelled China, under threat 
of an ultimatum, to concede compensatory 
damages, that would enable her to hold her 
strategic position in central China against 
the onward march of the Bear. The set 
determination to maintain at all costs her 
strategic position is disclosed in the curt, 
concise instructions to the British minister 
at Peking when the truth was learned as to 
the Russian partigipation in the Belgian 
concession. “You are authorized to inform 
the Tsungli yamén, that unless they agree 
at once (to the demands for compensatory 
railway rights) we shall regard their breach. 
of-faith concerning the Peking-Hankow Rail- 
way as an act of deliberate hostility against 
this country, and shall act accordingly, 
After consultation with the admiral, you 
may give them the number of days or hours 
you may think proper within which to send 
their reply.” There was no trade policy in 
such a note. It breathes the spirit of a 
government grimly determined to resort to 
instant hostilities against the deceitful action 
of China in opening her doors to the enemies 
of England in order to facilitate their 
advance upon India. This is the reason 
underlying Britain’s demand for recognition 
of her predominance in the Yangtze Valley. 
It is her one bulwark against the slow, cun- 
ning, moves of Russia to oust her from India 
by an attack through the territories of China. 
As China cannot defend herself or preserve 
her neutrality and guarantee the British 
empire from attack, her territory becomes 
the strategic frontiers of India; England 
must dig herself in, in the Yangtze 
regions, 

Once more England called check by 
placing the Yangtze Valley between India 
and the Colossus of the North. Then the 
Americans broke into the field and thwarted 
her well laid plans. The American-China 
Development Company, holding the cor 
cession for the southern half of the great 
north and south trunk railway from 
Hankow to Canton, permitted the Belgians to obtain contrdl 
of its stock in the open market, and were about to step aside 
and hand over the administrative control. Russia almost 
attained her object. Her Belgian agent controlled the line from 
Peking to Hankow, and the Americans made- them a present 
of the southern half to Canton. Is it any wonder that the 
campaign was initiated to oust the Americans, and the British 
press clamored for the surrender of the concession 2? Once agaib, 
the British position was menaced, and again, by heroic diplomati 
teamwork, they obtained a hard and fast option on the rights # 
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this line; 2 right they have not sacrificed in its internationalization 
under the Hukwang Loan. 

While her ally and agent were carrying her plans into execu- 
tion in prohibited spheres, Russia was playing an energetic game-of 
her own in the north. The Boxer uprising provided her with the 
opportunity to flood Manchuria with troops and entrench herself. 
| Harbin rose like a boom town on the broad expanse of the Man- 
| churian prairies and became the Far Eastern capital of the Czar, 
| the strongest military encampment of Eastern Asia; Port Arthur 
| was hurriedly transformed into an impregnable naval base and the 
city of Dalny created over night like an Arabian Night’s Dream ? 
| When the allied powers were negotiating the Boxer terms, Russia, 
: working independently, was forcing China to sign a separate secret 
§ iraty which would have clinched her domination over Manchuria 
and ‘prohibited China from 
e wnstructing railways in any 
E of her provinces bordering on 
the domains of Russia ? 
F Again England had to act 
quickly to save the situation. 
This time (October 6, 1900) 
© she entered into an alliance 
© or understanding, not with 
' the United States, the cham- 
pion of the “open door” policy, 
= but with Germany, in which 
F the two countries were to 
stand together to oppose 
| Russia’s covert attempt to 
' take advantage of the situa- 
F tion for selfish ends. Again, 
China was about to play the 
| Russian game and sign the 
; secret treaty. Only under 
[ pressure from the other 
| powers, did she finally make 
| known the extent of Russia’s 
} demands. Backed by their 
support, she refused to sign 
| and Russia withdrew. 

+ Harassed and beset on all 
F sides in Asia through the 
p activities of the coalition seek- 
} ing to undermine her position 
in India, and handicapped 
through the incompetency and 
inability of China to protect 
| her territories against the 
menace from the North, 
Great Britain threw her for- 
; tunes in with Japan, and in 
1902 signed an alliance with 
s the rising Oriental power. 
This combination of demo- 
F ‘acy with an Oriental auto- 
p Ty has been severely 
| ‘titicised and condemned, but 
| * impartial study of the diplomatic game in Asia will fully 
| Wustify its necessity. The gold of republican France was 
i supplying the motive power for the autocratic Russian machine 
& 2 Asia, and, secretly encouraged by Germany, the combination 
) “one side, was bent on absorbing Persia in order to attack India, 
F ‘td on the other, snuffing out the independence of Korea as the 
F lst step in the throttling of Japan. Britain was isolated. The 
p Seat white powers of Europe were combined against her. The 
F Mstinct of self-preservation threw Britain and Japan together 
og 4common enemy. It may have been an unholy alliance, 
foes om the viewpoint of practical diplomacy it was absolutely 
p suted, and, harp as we may, it stands as the one guarantee of a 
; Petmanent peace in the Far East, the one formidable check to the 
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never changing policy of Russia, the one safeguard for the defense 
of the British empire and the future existence of Japan. Once 
again, the ‘‘open door” doctrine which could not be relied upon to 
check Russia, had to give way to a more practical instrument of 
defense. The alliance worked, it accomplished its purpose. Rais- 
ing her paw from the vantage point presented by China to snuff 
cut the life of Korea, the Russian Bear received the first set-back in 
her long and bloody career of annexation of little nations. The paw 
came down upon the upraised bayonets of Nippon. Discomfited, 
sore, surly and revengeful, Russia withdrew temporarily from South 
Manchuria to her second line of defense north of the Sungari, still 
holding her ground within the territory of neutral China. 

Japan was compelled to fight for her life. Only by a super- 
human effort, a terrible sacrifice of blood and treasure, was her in- 
dependence assured and the’ 
menace hurled back to the 
frozen fastnesses of the north. 
Who was to blame? Japan 
did not invite the war. She 
fought China ten years pre- 
vious, and imposed terms 
deemed essential for her future 
protection against aggression, 
by insisting on the cession 
of the Liaotung peninsula. 
Japan followed the same law 
in imposing terms upon China 
that has since been followed 
by the great powers in their 
peace negotiations with Ger- 
many. This insurance against 
attack was denied to her by 
a coalition headed by Russia 
intent upon her subjugation. 
China willingly allied herself 
with and handed over to 
Russia what had been denied 
to Japan, not only as a grate- 
ful present for services render- 
ed, hut to be revenged upon 
her late antagonist. Russia 
lost no time in pushing her 
advantage. Manchuria was 
flooded with troops. Harbin, 
the administrative centre of 
the railway system, became 
the Far Eastern military 
capital of the Czar. From 
this vantage point, within the 
confines of China, and from 
the strongholds of Port Arthur 
and Dalny, Russia concen- 
trated her energies toward the 
absorption of Korea and the 
annihilation of Japan. 

Before the Chino-Japan- 
ese war in 1895 it may be said 
that Russia had no army in the East. Not until work began on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway did her troops begin to pour into Man- 
churia. The Boxer outbreak in 1900 provided an opportunity and at 
least 60,000 were marched into the province. In another year this 
was increased to over 150,000 and during the next three years this 
number was doubled. China was fully aware that her territory 
was to become the scene of a terrible war. Russia was man- 
ceuvring to extend her influence over Korea. China had gone to 
war with Japan in 1895 over Korea. She made no move to oppose 
Russia operating from within her territory. Her weakness, 
venality, duplicity and playing one power off against the other 
to save herself, bore its fruit. 
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And when the terrible sacrifice was completed ; when the two 
armies stood face to face in the bleak desolate regions of the Sungari, 
far from their bases of supplies ; broken and unable to carry on, the 
line was then delimited which marked their future strategic positions 
within the neutral territory of China. As long as Russia maintained 
her position in Northern Manchuria and held Harbin as a base, 
Japan dared not withdraw. To have retreated and surrendered her 
strategic footing gained at such a terrible cost, would have again 
handed over the fruits of victory to Russia. China would have once 
more opened the flood gates for the armies of the Czar to return 
to Mukden, Port Arthur and the banks of the Yalu. 

Russia held fast to her strategic position in Manchuria and 
initiated those tremendous preparations for a war of revenge which 
kept the Far East in a state of inquietude since 1905. Hardly had 
the ink dried on the Treaty of Portsmouth, when she commenced 
feverish activities to retrieve her lost prestige and position in Asia. 
Until Japan was humbled, Russia could no longer safely lord it over 
the tribes and peoples of Asia. The peace treaty stipulated that the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, traversing 
the neutral zone of China, could not 
be employed for strategic purposes. 
Vladivostok, the Primordsk, and the 
Ussuri regions, were thus:cut off from 
direct military contact with the rest of 
Siberia and Russia. Her eastern strong- 
holds were isolated. 

The war had been lost to the 
armies of the Czar because they tried 
to fight it at the end of four thousand 
miles of single-track railway, with their 
base of supplies in European Russia, 
and the line of communication broken 
during the long winter by the frozen 
expanse of Lake Baikal. Russia set to 
work to retrieve her mistakes. Huge 
appropriations were at once made for 
the construction of the Amur railway 
that would connect Vladivostok with 
the rest of the empire through Russian 
territory. This circumvented the clause 
in the treaty closing the Chinese Eas- 
tern railway for strategic purposes. 
The Trans-Siberian line was double- 
tracked. The Circum-Baikal link was 
completed. Vladivostok was streng- 
thened and made impregnable. The 
Ussuri region was colonized from 
southern Russia and the country criss- 
crossed with military roads. Trans- 
Baikalia was opened to settlement. 
Industries were created, agriculture 
encouraged and everything done to 
make this region a base of supplies 
for the forthcoming struggle. Russia was faithfully carrying 
out the policy so strikingly predicted by Colquhoun several 
years previous. There was no mistaking the purpose of Russia. 

Japan stood amazed at these preparations for revenge. She 
was almost bankrupted by her struggle, yet compelled at all hazards 
to keep pace with the activities of Russia. Her armies were in- 
creased time and again, she hypothecated her last resources to 
strengthen her position. This is the sole reason for her militarism ; 
obeying the same law of self-preservation that compels Britain to 
maintain her naval supremacy and France her military organization. 
Japan may be a military nation, she may have faithfully copied 
and admired the German system, but this does not warrant the 
accusation that she is on conquest bent. If Japan goes to sleep and 
listens to the siren song of the pacifists her national existence 
would not be worth a moment’s consideration. 

Because of China’s inability to defend her own or her neigh- 
bor’s territory, and the venality of her statesmen who allied their 
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country with and admitted Russia into Manchuria, Japan was 
compelled tc fight one terrible war for independence. To preseryp 
this dearly bought security, she was again forced through the ip. 
exorable exigencies of the military situation in Manchuria to 
violate her pledged word and annex Korea and maintain her strategic 
foothold within China’s territory. Korea borders on the Maritime 
provinces of Russia, offering a free and unobstructed passage to the 
armies of the Czar when again ready to move against Japan. The 
snuffing out of Korea’s independence which constitutes one of the 
tragedies of recent years, was inevitable. If Japan had not stepped 
in and annexed the peninsula, nothing would have prevented 
Russia from seizing the first opportunity to occupy the territory as 
a base for her operations against Japan. If Japan had meekly 
given up her position in Manchuria and respected the independence 
of Korea, she would simply have invited her own subjection ; she 
would have committed hari-kari. 

The rights of smaller and weaker nations fade away and dis. 
appear when their governments through incompetency, corruption 
and general ineptitude endanger the 
life of stronger, better organized and 
developed states . . . The national life 
of Mexico would be snuffed out in a 
twinkling, if her present disorganized 
condition was ever employed by Ger. 
man or any other power as the bridge 
over which our own independence was 
threatened or attacked. One such les. 
son is enough for any virile nation. 
As long as Russia holds Northern 
Manchuria and the Primordsk, Japan 
must, in self-defense, dig herself in in 
the south. It is the punishment that 
China is now receiving for her double 
dealing, and the price Korea pays for 
her continued disorganization and in- 
trigues which invited her absorption 
by Russia. 

Let us return to the chess-board. 
Russia very naturally attributed her 
defeat to the strong support tendered 
to Japan by Great Britain. She bided 
her time and awaited the opportunity 
that was sure to come. Then the 
Americans re-entered the labyrinth of 
Far Eastern politics by proposing the 
neutralization of the Manchurian rail- 
ways, ignoring the tremendous struggle 
for empire that was going silently on 
in the depths of Asia. The story of 
how this was rejected, is fresh in the 
memory of all. Finding someone 
she could play off against the others, 
China utilized the Americans to break 
the hold of Russia and Japan in Manchuria by concluding 
to the American group an agreement for financing the Chinchov- 
Aigun railway. It was a foregone conclusion that it would be 
blocked. 

Who defeated this scheme, which, on its face, was a legitimate 
enterprise, well within the treaty rights of the United States 1 
undertake and the sovereign power of China to initiate ? It was not 
Japan. Backed by the full weight of French diplomacy, Russ 
emphatically refused to permit its construction, applying the 
principle that any Chinese railway that touched or paralleled het 
boundaries became a strategic menace to her military positiot. 
Russia went back to the principle that she tried to force up0 
China at the time of the Boxer troubles. The Chinchow-Aigt? 
railway opened up a new line of communication from the 90 
aimed at the heart of her Amur region, a highly important milite’y 
ally that would fall into the hands of Japan at the first sign ! 
renewed hostilities. Under the terms of the Portsmouth Treaty; 
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Russia was prohibited from employing the Chinese Eastern line for 
military purposes. The new Amur railway then under construction, 
constituted her only line of communication within her own ter- 
ritory connecting Vladivostok and the maritime regions with the 
yestofthe empire. With the Chinese Eastern line closed to military 
movements, the proposed new Chinchow-Aigun line therefore 
opened a clear and unobstructed passage for the armies of Nippon 
to strike at the most vital point in her new line of defense. In 
the event of Japan reaching the banks of the Amur, the whole 
Russian empire east of Baikal would be at her mercy. Naturally, 
Russia, who thinks only in terms of military strategy, stubbornly 
refused to budge from her position. Japan was willing enough 
for the line to be constructed, provided she was permitted to parti- 
pate, but this was rejected by China and America. It was Russia, 
and Russia alone, who blocked the concession. She called check- 
nate to England, and in so doing, established the principle that 
(hina cannot construct railways within her own boundaries which 
night become a strategic menace to her neighbors. The other 
geat powers did not oppose the imposition of the new doctrine, 
dearly foreseeing that the time would arrive when, because of the 
continued weakness of China, they would be compelled to invoke 
the same principle in defense of their own interests. 

Russia then sat back and awaited the next move. This came 
vith the Chinese revolution, providing the ever watchful Bear with 
another opportunity to shove his paw deep into the Chinese honey- 
pot. Mongolia was declared independent and brought under 
Russian influence. The continued disorganization of the Chinese 
invited this rape of their territory. The strategic position of Russia 
was strengthened. The Cossack was brought to the Great Wall and 
Japan’s position in south Manchuria outflanked. The weakness of 
China was again paving the way to the undoing of Japan. The 
amputation of Mongolia was simply another strategic move on the 
great chess-hoard of Asia which permitted Russia to set at naught 
the watchful‘ preparations of Japan and facilitate a flank attack 
on her position from the west and south-west. Russia moved 
rapidly. No sooner had Mongolia been declared independent, and 
the Hutuktu and his Lama ministers bound hand and foot through 
the terms of a treaty recognizing Russia’s protectorate, than nego- 
tiations were opened in Paris for the immediate financing of railway 
lines within the new state, under a Russian guarantee as to princi- 
pal and interest on the loans. This told the interested powers that 
Russia was again starting her plan of conquest or annexation by rail- 
ways, leading up to the complete absorption of Mongolia. This Rus- 
sian move forced Japan to extend her activities into Inner Mon- 
golia. Here we have the sole reason for Japanese military opera- 
tions in these regions ; the compelling motive influencing Japan to 
embrace this region within her sphere of interest. If Japan refrains 
from pushing her influence deep into Inner Mongolia, Russia will 
euploy the territory, when the time is ripe, to strike at Japan in 
Manchuria from her most vulnerable side. Once Russia gained 
the whip-hand in Mongolia, she applied her pet policy of closing 
the country to railway construction and Chinese colonization. 
Mongolia became a closed sphere, nominally independent under 
the suzerainty of China ; in reality, another hidden empire to screen 
the forward moves of Russia toward her goals in India and Japan 
‘land that the yellow man might not live in. The rest of the 
world slept. The Czar was advocating world peace, his ministers 
vere preparing for war. Russian policy never changes. She 
again scored. 

let us return to the situation in Tibet. The Younghusband 
‘xpedition was sent to Lhasa in 1904, ostensibly because of a failure 
the part of China to comply with the trade regulations agreed 
‘pon in 1893, in reality, to forestall Russia. As a result of the 
“cupation of the sacred capital of Bhuddism, the Lama Hierarchy 
25 forced to sign a treaty providing for the non-alienation of Tibe- 
i territory to any foreign power; the prohibition of foreign 
tervention in its affairs ; the exclusion of ‘all political agents or 
“presentatives ; the interdiction of the revenues of the country 
me: mortgaged, and finally, closing the door to railway, mining 

other development concessions. To this agreement, China 
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was forced to assent in 1906. Russia also reluctantly accepted 
the accomplished fact and entered into an agreement with Great 
Britain to recognize the above conditions. Tibet was converted 
into a water-tight compartment, a buffer state, created to protect 
India against the forward march of the Bear. Britain scored. 
During the revolution of 1912, the Chinese were driven out of 
Tibet, and on January 11, 1913, her independence was declared by 
concluding a treaty with the Hutuktu, the ruler of Mongolia, who 
had passed under the thumb of Russia. In this, Russia scored, 
compelling Great Britain to call upon China for the negotiation of 
a new agreement concerning Tibet. 

The struggle for empire, for control of India, assumed a new 
phase with the return of Russia during the Chinese revolution. 
Checked in her frontal march upon India through Tibet, Russia 
again retreated into the background and employed her Belgain 
agent and French financial partner to open up an oblique road 
through China. The Belgians appeared on the scene during the 
revolution. One of their first transactions was to advance a loan 
secured on the Kalgan railway, a line that Russia had kept her 
eyes on for many years, the only pass through the mountain. wall 
between China proper and Mongolia. Again Russia scored and 
circumvented the Scott-Muravieft i and Britain 
countered by having the Belgian loan absorbed into the general 
Reconstruction Loan advanced by the consortium. When Russia 
was admitted into consortium the Belgian syndicate appeared 
as the official Russian group. One of these Belgian syndicates 
then obtained the concession for the great trunk-line from the sea 
at Haichow to Lanchow and beyond in the Kansu Panhandle ; the 
centuries-old highway into Central Asia. This was the first half of 
the great trans-Asian line which would ultimately connect with 
the Russian system in Central Asia. The original water 
terminus at Haichow was then shifted to Tungchow, located on the 
Yangtze River near its mouth. The Bear was at last in the Yang- 
tze, squatting on the north bank and twiddling his claws at the 
discomfited Lion across the river at Woosung. Russia had not 
only sneaked into the Yangtze Valley, but had set at naught ail 
the carefully laid plans of Britain in Tibet, by flanking this territory 
all along its northern borders. The work of a century of British 
diplomacy and foresight was being wantonly destroyed by a group 
of Chinese officials selling their country piecemeal to the Czar. 
Britain woke up with a bang. 

Hardly had the ink dried on this astounding contract, when 
the Chinese officials capped this diplomatic blunder by handing 
over to another Belgian syndicate, leagued with Russia, the con- 
cession for a through north and south trunk line connecting Tatung 
on the Mongolian border with the city of Chengtu, the provincial 
capital of Szechuan, commanding the natural passes from China 
into Tibet from the east. At Chengtu the Russo-Belgic com- 
bination at last linked up with the lines of their French partner 
from the south. The dream of empire was being realized. Mon- 
golia had been cut away from China, and hurried steps were being 
taken to solidify the Russian position by means of new railways 
that would bring the armies of the Czar down to the exposed west- 
ern flank of Japan in south Manchuria. China was cut in half 
from east to west by a line that would run from Central Asia to the 
sea at the mouth of the Yangtze, paralleling the northern borders 


-of Tibet and creating a southern military boundary for Mongolia. 


From north to south China was split in twain by the Tatung-Cheng- 
tu-Yunnan-Yamchow combination commanding the principal 
roads and passes into Tibet from the east and north-east. This 
line would bisect the east and west line and the two merge into 
one in the fertile Wei River Valley, the cradle of China’s civiliza- 
tion. Sianfu, the ancient capital of China, would become the 
central base of future Russian operations. The implements for 
throttling British rule in India, through control of Tibet had been 
forged. At every step China faithfully adhered to her alliance 
with Russia surrendering the use of her territory to menace the 
position of Britain in India and exposing Japan to the mercy of 
the Czar. Is it any wonder that Japan and Great Britain came 
closer together for the protection of their common interests ? 
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Great Britain had no choice left to her. She closed the Yang- 
tae. She announced her intention so that all the world might heed 
the warning. There was no mistaking the words of Sir Edward 
Grey in his memorable speech before the House of Commons on 
July 10, 1914. The United States government had refused to go 
beyond words in its interpretation of the “‘open door.” With Bri- 
tain it was a matter of life and death, and no matter how willing 
she was to open the Yangtze Valley to all, the action of the Chinese 
government in inviting the Russians south of the great wall and 
endangering the existence of the British empire, compelled her to 
discard ideals before the stern necessity of self-preservation. 

China had placed herself in the jaws of a giant Russian nut- 
cracker ; she sold her birthright in Manchuria, Mongolia and Hsin- 
kiang to achieve her revenge upon Japan. She had become a 
menace to herself, a formidable danger to the existence of others. 
When Britain announced that the Yangtze Valley was closed, 
France understood that the play was over and hurriedly slammed 
the door in Kwangsi and Japan later presented the Twenty-One 
Demands in order to consolidate her position in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia. 

Not noly were India and Tibet menaced by the Belgo-Franco- 
Russo strategic railway system, but by Russia’s occupation of Mon- 


TEXT OF THE (LI-LOBANOV RUSSO-CHINESE 
ALLIANCE.—While attending the coronation ceremonies of 
Emperor Nicholas at Moscow, in May, 1896, Li Hung-chang 
concluded with the Russian minister for foreign affairs (Count 
Lobanov-Rostovski) a secret treaty of alliance. The following 
is an English translation of the French text :— 

** ArntTicLE I.—Every aggression directed by Japan, whe- 
ther against Russian territory in Eastern Asia, or against the 
territory of China or that of Korea, shall be regarded as neces- 
sarily bringing about the immediate application of the present 
treaty. 

“In this case the two high contracting parties engage 
to support each other reciprocally by all the land and sea forces 
of which they can dispose at that moment, and to assist each 
other as much as possible for the victualling of their respective 
forces. 

““ ArticLe II.—As soon as the two high contracting 
parties shall be engaged in common action no treaty of peace 
with the adverse party can be concluded by one of them without 
the assent of the other. 

“Articte Il].—During the military operations all the 
ports of China shall, in case of necessity, be open to Russian 
warships, which shall find there on the part of the Chinese 
authorities all the assistance of which they may stand in need. 


*‘ ArticLE IV.—In order to facilitate the access of the 
Russian land troops to the menaced points, and to ensure their 


golia, Japan’s position on the mainland became absolutely unten- 
able. Reference to the map will clearly show that the main Belgo- 
Franco-Russo lines all debouched upon Shantung, enclosing that 
province and Peking in a Russian trap, handing over to the armies 
of the Czar all the territory north of the Yangtze Valley. 

We can now understand Japan’s determination to oust Ger- 
many from Shantung. If Japan had remained neutral or semi- 
quiescent, Russia sooner or later, would have insisted upon the right 
to lay siege to Tsingtao from the land side, sending her troops 
through Chinese territory for that purpose, or, in the event of an 
allied victory with Japan on the outside, Russia would have claimed 
the German rights in China which would have provided her strategic 
railways with a fine ready-made deep-water terminus at Tsingtao, 
instead of Tungchow on the Yangtze. Under such conditions, 
Great Britain would have been compelled to yield the point to save 
her position in that region. It meant another step forward for the 
‘Bear in Asia. The Central Asian Lung-Hai-Tatung-Chengtu sys- 
tem would have found its northern outlet to the sea over the rails 
of the Russo-Franco Chengtai line, and thence over the German 
Shunteh-Tsinan and Shantung railways to Tsingtao. The terminus 
of the Lung-Hai line would have been diverted to Tsingtao over 
the German Kaomi-Hsuchow project. 


With Russia entrenched in Mongolia and northern Manchyy, 
and heir to the German rights, Japan would have been surroundaj 
and compelled to withdraw from the mainland and take her lag 
stand, make the last fight for her existence, in Korea or the Japan 
Sea. It is rather tiresome to read Chinese and foreign surmise, 
as to the reasons which prompted Japan to enter the war ang 
attack the German stronghold at Tsingtao. She had no choice jy 
the matter. An allied victory with Japan on the outside meant 
the domination of Shantung and north China by Russia. Japan 
did the proper thing. Instead of heaping abuse upon the head 
of the Japanese military leaders and accusing them of entering the 
war for territorial expansion in pursuit of a set policy of imperialism 
we should acknowledge the superior military genius of men who 
knew best how to safeguard the existence of the empire entrusted 
to their keeping. Militarists have no ideals. Their duty is to de. 
fend the nation and lay plans far in advance for any possible con. 
tingency. 

The players were keenly intent upon their game during the 
war. Great Britain has taken advantage of exceptional opport. | 
unities to drive her frontiers and influence deep into Central Asia 
against the day when the Bear will once more start upon his devas. 
tating march. Democracy may prevail in Russia ; again, it may not. 


means of subsistence, the Chinese government consents 
to the construction of a railway line across the Chinese province 
of Amour (i.e., Heilungkiang) and of Guirin (Kirin) in the 
direction of Vladivostok. The junction of this railway with 
the Russian railway shall not serve as a pretext for any encroach- 
ment on Chinese territory nor for any infringement of the rights 
of sovereignty of his majesty the emperor of China. The 
construction and exploitation of this railway shall be accorded 
to the Russo-Chinese Bank, and the clauses of the contract 
which shall be concluded for this purpose shall be duly discussed 
between the Chinese minister in St. Petersburg and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. 

*“ Articte V.—It is understood that in time of war, as 
indicated in Article I, Russia shall have the free use of the railway 
mentioned in Article IV, for the transport and provisioning of 
her troops. In time of peace Russia shall have the same right 
for the transit of her troops and stores with stoppages, which 
shall not be justified by any other motive than the needs of the 
transport service. 

“ AnticLe VI.—The present treaty shall come into force on 
the day when the contract stipulated in Article IV, shall have 
been confirmed by his majesty the emperor of China. It shall 
have from then force and value for a period of fifteen years. 
Six months before the expiration of this term the two high 
contracting parties shall deliberate concerning the pro- 
longation of this treaty.”—From America’s Aims and Asia's 1 
Aspirations, pp. 456-7. 


Britain is taking no chances in a game that has been going on for 
over a century. There is no assurance that Russia will not take 
it up where she left off. The weak spots in the defense of Intis 
have been strengthened. Persia is another Egypt under the pr 
tection of Great Britain. She pays the penalty for refusing 
place her house in order and provide protection to the Britis 
empire. . 


Immediately following the ratification of the Persian treat), 
on August 18, 1919, came the announcement that Great Britain 
and China reached an agreement in regard to Tibet. The Chines 
foreign office agreed to grant autonomy to Tibet while retainitt 
suzerainty over that country ; and the proposal met with the # 
proval of the British government. China will be relieved of tl 
burdensome and hitherto impossible task of keeping Tibet in ordet: 
and the British desire for the maintenance of Tibet as an autol? 
mous buffer state is realized. In other words, Great Britain final 
counter moved against Russia in Mongolia, applying the jdentica 
tactics. Tibet is declared an autonomous, independent stat? 
under the suzerainty of China, and, on the side, Britain has s¢ 
understandings with Tibet which places the newly created s# 
under her protection. Just like Mongolia, the same as Persi® 
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In the east, Japan was desperately trying to hold down the 
situation and extend her foothold in northern Manchuria, Mon- 
golia and Siberia. She has taken advantage of every opportunity 
to fortify herself, and extend her front line trenches as near as 

sible to the coming menace. What could not be done with 
shovels and trench tools, was accomplished with gold. Russia 
cot a taste of her own medicine ; her methods were turned against 
har Japan purchased every right the Chinese mandarins would 
part with. 

Japan did what any other nation would do under the same 
circumstances. The Northern and Southern leaders were.on their 
knees begging Japan for ready cash to fight each other with. The 
Northern, or militarist government, was recognized. by the powers; 
it had the power to contract loans and hypothecate resources. 
Japan went the limit in obtaining control over rights deemed 
asential to her future security against the ““come-back”’ of Russia. 
She did her work well. She confirmed~her strategic position in 


THE TRUCE OF THE BEAR 


By RUDYARD KIPLING—1898 
(Printed by Request) 


Yearly, with tent and rifle, our careless white men go 

By the pass called Muttianee, to shoot in the vale below. 
Yearly by Muttianee he follows our white men in— 
Matun, the old blind beggar, bandaged from brow to chin. 


Eyeless, noseless, and lipless—toothless, broken of speech. 

Seeking a dole at the doorway he mumbles his tale to each ; 

Over and over the story, ending as he began ; 

“Make ye no truce with Adam-zad, the Bear that walks like a man ! 


“There was a flint in my musket—pricked and primed was the pan. 
When I went hunting Adam-zad—the Bear that stands like a man. 
Ilooked my last on the timber, I looked my last on the snow, 
When I went hunting Adam-zad fifty summers ago. 


“T knew his times and his seasons, as he knew mine, that fed 

By night in the ripened maizefield and robbed my house of bread ; 
I knew his strength and cunning, as he knew mine, that crept 

At dawn to the crowded goat-pens and plundered while I slept. 


“Up from his stony playground—down from his well-digged lair— 
Out on the naked ridges ran Adam-zad the bear ; 

Groaning, grunting, and roaring, heavy with stolen meals, . 

Two long marches to northward, and I was at his heels ! 


“Two full marches to northward, at the fall of the second night. 

I came on mine enemy Adam-zad all panting from his flight. 

There was a charge in the musket—pricked and primed was the pan— 
My finger crooked on the trigger—when he reared up Jike a man. 


Manchuria and Inner Mongolia by a definite railway agreement and 
paid down $10,000,000 bargain money to clinch the deal. She 
loaned funds for the Peking-Kalgan-Suiyuan railway and obtained 
an option on the future financing of this strategic line of the 
Inner Mongolia defenses. She outwitted Russia, planting herself 
squarely across the path of the Bear. Russia played a mag- 
nificent stroke when she separated Mongolia from China and 
outflanked Japan’s position in south Manchuria. Japan has 
quietly, impatiently at times, awaited her opportunity and 
repaired as far as possible the damage caused by China's 
weakness. 


The struggle for empire, for the right to live and exist is still 
going on within the hidden confines of Central Asia. There is no 
power or combination of powers that can dislodge Japan from her 
position. She will fight to finish and go down te oblivion before 
she will again leave the door open and the road clear for the Bear 
to walk through. 


, Horrible, hairy, human, with paws like hands in prayer, 

Making his supplication rose Adam-zad the Bear ! 

I looked at the swaying shoulders, at the paunch’s swag and swing, 
And my heart was touched with pity for the monstrous, pleading thing. 


“Touched with pity and wonder, I did not fire then— 

I have looked no more on women—I have walked no more with men. 
Nearer he tottered and nearer, with paws like hands that pray— 
From brow to jaw that steel-shod paw, it ripped my face away. 


“Sudden, silent, and savage, searing as flame the blow— 

Faceless I fell before his feet, fifty summers ago. 

I heard him grunt and chuckle—I heard him pass to his den. 

He left me blind to the darkened years and the little mercy of men. 


“‘Now ye go down in the morning with guns of the newer style, 

That load (I have felt) in the middle and range (I have heard) a mile ? 
Luck to the white man’s rifle, that shoots so fast and true, 

But—pay, and I lift my bandage and show what the Bear can do! 


(Flesh like slag in the furnace, knobbed and withered and grey— 
Matun, the old blind beggar, he gives good worth for his pay). 
‘‘Rouse him at noon in the bushes, follow and press him hard— 
Not for his ragings and roaring flinch ye from Adam-zad. 


“But (pay, and I put back the bandage) this is the time to fear, 
When he stands up like a tired man, tottering near and near ; 
When he stands up as pleading, in wavering, man-brute guise, 
When he veils the hate and cunning of the little, swinish eyes ; 


‘‘When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands in prayer, 
THAT is the time of peril—the time of the Truce of the Bear !” 


Eyeless, noselesss, and‘4ipless, asking a dole at the door, 
Matun, the old blind beggar, he tells it o’er and o’er ; 
Fumbling and feeling the rifles, warming his hands at the flame, 


Hearing our careless white men talk of the morrow’s game. 


Over and over the story, ending as he began :— 
“There is no truce with Adam-zad, the Bear that looks like a man 


Pure Unadulterated Americanism 


[HERE are some newspapers in the United States that refused 
to be swept off their feet by the constant propaganda of the 
war-makers of the Pacific. The Chicago Tribune, the great 

republican daily of the Middle West, has at all times preserved 

ts equilibrium and been consistent in pointing out the folly of 
our policy in Eastern Asia. It has accurately sensed the real 
reasons for our misunderstandings with Japan and places the 
blame squarely where it belongs. The root of all our trouble with 

Japan arises from the wobbly, inconsistent and deplorably childish 

diplomacy of democratic statesmen so intimately associated with 

China that it has been difficult at times to ascertain whether the 

State department was an adjunct to the waichaopu or vice versa. 

At all times during the past eight years our minister at Peking 


has sought opportunities to create issues that would bring us 
into conflict with Japan. From the time that minister Reinsch 
challenged the position of Japan in Shantung through the Grand 
Canal contract to the President’s protest against Japan’s occupation 
of Saghalien, the record is one long exposition of pin-pricks which 
have convinced the Japanese that America is taking upon its 
shoulders the task of circumscribing their activities and depriving 
them of the right to defend their national existence. The hold- 
overs of the past administration are doing their best to fasten this 
policy upon the nation. The coterie of war-makers are still on 
the job moving heaven and earth to bring about hostilities. It 
is comforting to know that there are strong, unadultered American 
editors who have the courage to speak the truth at this time. We 
reprint on page 39 an editorial from the Chicago Tribune which 
hits the nail on the head. 
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America and J apan im Manchuria 


Harriman’s Plan to Foree Japan to Sell the South Manchuria Railway 


the fruits of her victory, con- 
sisted of a broken down, busted 
railway, with its short term 
lease inherited from Russia. 
True, she received the southern 
half of the frozen island of 
Saghalien, but the one tangi- 
ble award was the South Man- 
churia Railway; while Russia 
retained’ control over her mili- 
tary line and base in the 
north, undamaged by the war. 
Japan had no funds even to 
convert her prize into a going 
concern. She was bankrupt, 
or almost so. She borrowed 
the funds in England and 
spent them in the Unit- 
ed States to reconstruct the 
railway. She had to work 
quickly and be ever on the 
alert to fortify herself against 
the return of her formidable 
enemy. 

This was the situation, in 
brief, when Mr. Harriman, the 
great railway manipulator, 
conceived his idea for a 
round-the-world transportation 
system, and initiated those 
fateful and secret negotiations 
which have since been made to 
serve as the lever to undermine 
Japan’s position in Manchuria. 
We could write a book from 
our own experiences on the 
various ramifications surround- 
ing the Manchurian contro- 
versy, but prefer to let the 
story be told by Mr. Willard 
Straight, who speaks to us 
out of the grave through the 
pages of the great magazine 
he created. In effect, Mr. 
Straight tells us that while he 
was still acting as consul- 
general, he was at the same 
time in correspondence with 
Mr. Harriman, elaborating a 
scheme which would nullify 
Japan’s position in Manchuria 
through competing railway 
rights. 


Manchuria with the blood of her sons. 


HEN the Peace of Portsmouth was signed, relations 
between Japan and 


Anierica were most cordial. 


Japan had fought her great adversary, driven her 
back beyond the Sungari, and drenched the soil of 
Her reward, 


Major Willard Straight 


An American of the Highest Ideals and Principles, who, in his zeal 
to preserve the Integrity of China and Neutralize Manchuria, Laid 
the Foundation of American-Japanese Misunderstanding by entering 
into the Plans of the late Mr. Harriman to influence Japan to Sell 
the South Manchuria Railway, so it could form part of his World- 
Mr. Straight Later became one of 
the Strongest Advocates of American Co-operation with Japan for 
the Advancement of China’s Interests. Through his advice, Co-op- 
eration with Japan was accepted as the solution of the Grand ‘Canal 
Question. Later on, he Drew up a General Plan of Co-operation 
which was submitted to the State Department and the Members of the 
American Group, as a Guide for future American Financial Acti 
vities in China. 


Girdling Transportation Scheme, 


Mr. Straight tells us in no uncertain terms, that the Chinchow- 
Aigun railway contract (the counterpart of the Taonan-Jehol 
line) was to be employed as a lever to compel Japan to'sell out her 
rights to the South Manchuria Railway to Mr. Harriman, or, if 
Japan was unwilling to make such an agreement, then the alter- 


native line would place her in a “very embarassing position in Map. 
churia.” It is well that the reader should form his own opinion 
from the facts. We republish in full the story of Mr. Straight, 
from the February 1921 number of Asia. It needs no comment, 
The policy of the consortium, the whole attitude of America towards 
these questions must undergo 
a change. We are confident 
that the American people 
when they know the facts, 
will never go to war against a 
friendly power in order to 
further the grandiose schemes 
which originated in the mind 
of the greatest railway mani. 
pulator and stock exchange 
operator our country has ever 
produced. 


* * * 


AN AMERICAN IN ASIA 
Willard Straight in Far 


Eastern Finance 


By Louis Graves 


The impression that he 
made upon E. H. Harriman, 
when the railroad financier 
visited Korea in 1905, was 
directly responsible for Willard 
Straight’s entrance into the 
financial affairs of the Far 
East. Harriman’s imagination 
had been seized by the vision 
of an around-the-world Hart- 
man transportation system, 
with the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way a part of it. It was 
Harriman of all American 
financiers who first saw the 
opportunity for great Ame- 
rican development in the Far 
East and backed his belief 
with hard personal work and 
large plans. 

“The working out of the 
Eastern question interests me 
and there is much we can dot 
get it started on more direct 
and straight-forward _ lines 
than heretofore,” Harriman 
wrote Straight just before his 
death after four years 
correspondence and_ relation 
ship with Straight in Far Bas 
tern affairs. And in a letter 
to another he thus recorded 
the reason for his interest 
“These financial groups # 
very uncertain and shift and change with the signs of storm of 
calm. The development work appeals to me more than anything 
else. After we have determined what we will do, then we 
arrange the financing, and how it shall be done and who sh 
profit by it,” 


(“Asia”) 
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“T understand,” wrote Straight in a memorandum, “that the established close relations by virtue of the assistance rendered by 
suggestion that Mr. Harriman make the journey of 1905 to the him and by Mr. Schiff in co-operation with Sir Ernest Cassel of 
Orient came from the Japanese government, with whom he had London, in floating the Japanese loan in New York and London. 

By reason of the Russian defeat, he believed it might be possible to 
make some arrangement for the acquisition of the Russian Trans- 
Siberian line. In July or early August, 1906, assisted by Mr. 
Lloyd Griscom, then American minister to Japan and Mr. H. W. 
Denison, an American attached as adviser to the foreign office, 
Mr. Harriman reached an understanding with Marquis Ito and 
Count Katsura, then the Japanese premier, under which Mr. Har- 
riman was to furnish the capital for the reconstruction and operation 
of the South Manchuria Railway and for the development of various 
mining, timber and other enterprises along the line. These the 
Russians had extracted from the Chinese, and the Japanese in turn 
had taken from the Russians. The Japanese were to have a joint 
interest and political control in this undertaking. Mr. Harriman 
was assured there would be no hitch, but was advised that nothing 
definite could be done pending the result of Count Komura’s ne- 
gotiations with the Chinese government.” 

A year later Straight learned from Harriman that he had been 
informed through one of the leading Japanese financiers that the 
Chinese had not approved and the Japanese had determined to deal 
with the problem themselves. 

“Mr. Harriman’s project had not been definitely turned down, 
but it was obvious that no further progress could be expected,” 
worte Straight. “Prior to my departure for Mukden, in August, 
1906, Mr. Harriman asked me to keep him advised as to railway 

developments in Manchuria. 
He was still determined if possi- 
ble to obtain a foothold in that 
region to carry out his scheme. 
Ultimately the Japanese gov- 
ernment arranged to obtain in 
London the funds with which 
to finance the construction of 
their South Manchuria road. 
The Japanese, much to the 
disappointment of British in- 
terests, expended the funds 
which they had obtained in 
London in placing orders for 
railway material in the United 
States... In doing so, as I 
understand it, they were partly 
influenced by a desire to make 


His Excellency Hsu Shih-chang Tang Shao-yi Hsi Liang 
Py : Photograph Taken While Governor of : 
“olograph Taken While He Was Viceroy of Manchuria, Mukden, at the Time he was Co-operat- The Last Manchu Viceroy of 
Under his Direction the Straight-Tang Negotiations for ing with Willard Straight to Negotiate Manchuria. Succeeding Hsu 


: : i f , vould Bring the as z 
Japan and Russia in Manchuria were Initiated, oe. eae pct tree = Shih-chang, he signed the 


He is now President of China. offset to Japan and Russia. Chinchou-Aigun Contract. 


: Undermining 
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up in some way for the failure to carry out their agreement with 
Mr. Harriman.” 

This decision by Japan to hold fast her claims in Manchuria 
marked the unfolding of her imperial plan in China. It also marked 
the beginning of a long and tedious, but obdurate fight, in which 
Straight played the leading active part—aimed to prevent Japan 
and Russia from closing in on Manchuria to the detriment of other 
national interests and Chinese sovereignty. The conclusion five 
years later of the contract between China and the six power group— 
the United States, England, France and Germany with Japan and 
Russia admitted as partners—for joint loans to China, was the first 
great result of the fight. The consortium of 1920 is the sequel. 

The story of the fight begins in the 
summer of 1907, with Straight as consul- 
general at Mukden. The general aim 
was to establish an American economic 
foothold in Manchuria. The concrete 
aim was to build a railroad which, 
by paralleling the South Manchuria 
Railway (Japanese) and its northern 
extension to Harbin (Russian), should 
nullify the strategic control over Man- 
churia held by Russia and Japan through 
their possession of this railroad link 
between the Trans-Siberian line and 
an ice-free port on the Gulf of Chili. 

“At that time,” Straight wrote, 
“Lord ffrench, representing Pauling 
and Company [British contractors], 
and J. O. P. Bland, representing the 
British and Chinese Corporation, came 
to Mukden and secured from the 
Chinese government the right to build 
an extension of the Chinese Imperial 
Railways [the line from Peking to 
Mukden] from Hsinmintun, north to 
the town of Fakumen, 47 miles distant, 
with the ultimate right to extend this 
road to Tsitsihar [about 400 miles 
north] on the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
[This would have given a railroad 
connection from the Trans-Siberian 
line across Manchuria to the sea, quite 
independent of the Russo-Japanese 
line.] I was familiar with these nego- 
tiations. They seemed to offer an 
opportunity for the realization of Mr. 
Harriman’s plans and for the creation 
of Anglo-American-Russian co-operation 
in Manchuria. This I believed to be 
essential, for I did not feel that the 
United States was sufficiently strong 
politically alone to undertake to counter- 
balance Japanese influence.” 

What the building of this British 
railroad as a parallel to the Japanese 
South Manchuria line might have 
meant politically may be judged from 
a significant statement recorded by 
Straight : 

“After lunch, Goto’s aide [Baron Goto, minister of communi- 
cations} came in. He said Japan would, if necessary, with weapons, 
prevent the construction of the Hsinmintun-Fakumen Railway.”’ 

The Japanese protested to the British, their allies, and the 


in the future of China. 


tract. 


British foreign office withdrew its support from the scheme, which - 


fell by the wayside. But Straight adapted it later to the plan he 
was working out, as providing the means for joint American- British 
action in Manchuria under American leadership. 

“T had several discussions with the Viceroy Hsu Shih-chang, 
now president of China] and Governor [Tang Shao-yi],” Straight 


George Pauling 


One of Britain’s Empire Builders. 
Friend of Cecil Rhodes, he Built the Railways of 
Rhodesia and in other ways contributed to the de- 
velopment of South Africa. 
He signed the Chinchou- 
Aigun construction contract, which the Ameri- 
ean Group was to finance. Recognizing the 
Injustice to Japan involved in the construction of 
this railway, he subsequently complied with the 
wishes of his government and surrendered his 
interest in the contract in return for an additional 
compensation in the Shasi-Singyifu railway con- 
He died in January 1919, Beloved by all 
who knew him. 


wrote, “and as a result drew up an outline of agreement, which wou) 
give to American interests the contract for a loan of some $20,000. 
000, carrying with it the right to establish a Manchurian bank to 
co-operate with the Manchurian government. This bank would hp 
the financial agent of the Manchurian government in undertaking 
mining, timber and agricultural development and the construction 
of certain railways, among others the line from Tsitsihar running 
north to Aigun on the Amur River. This scheme I sent to Mr. Har. 
riman in September, 1907. Early in October I received a cable stating 
that financial conditions in New York were such, brought on by th 
panic, that the transaction would be impossible.” 

This plan put up to Harriman for backing was Straight’s first 
important contribution to the solution 
of the Far Eastern problem throug) 
American action. He was convinced 
of Harriman’s intention to pit 
through a big idea and he knew thai 
the panic of 1907 meant only a ten. 
porary delay. In the field, he cm. 
tinued to work in close contact with 
Tang Shao-yi and to keep the stat 
department and Mr. Harriman full 
informed at home. 


The relationship of these two ma 
—Siraight, a mere untried youngste 
of twenty-seven, out on the field, ani 
Harriman, the greatest railroad-fina. 
cial genius of his generation, at home, 
each working with independent mini 
and vision, with strong confidence in 
the other and with assurance of Ane. 
rica’s ability to attain a place of great 
influence on the Asiatic continent—ws 
a dramatic one. The two stood out 
alone in the breadth of their vision ani 
resourcefulness. All the time Straight 
in Manchuria, in touch with actu 

- conditions, was working out plans and 
the diplomatic facilities for carrying 
them out, to be put up to Harriman 
He was confident that, when the time 
was ripe, Harriman had the abiding 
interest and the nerve to put his pow 
behind them. Harriman on the other 
hand relied with rare confidence on the 
observing power, vision and good juts: 
ment of Straight. So great was thi 
confidence, that a year and a half later: 
Harriman was making strong represt- 
tation to the Taft administration th 
Straight, who considered himself much ls 
young for the post, should be mm 
minister to China. 

In 1908, almost a year from the 
time Straight first put up his propos 
tion to Mr. Harriman, he was sudden! 
summoned by cable through the requé! 
of Mr. Harriman to return to th 
United States to discuss the Manchuna 
financing plans. Harriman had s* 

that conditions were right financially for reviving the Far Bast? 

loan. On the night before leaving Mukden—rather, at six in the 
morning—Straight signed a memorandum of agreement for ! 
$20,000,000 loan along the lines of the discussions of the ye 
before, including a Manchurian railroad. This was ® rollg 

preliminary, not the detailed agreement, which it required 1? 

more years to get. 

“T carried the agreement for nearly six weeks in a small wale 

tied about my neck in silk case,” wrote Straight. “That memorandit 

was the groundwork upon which the American group is 


A Close 


He had great faith 
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He was made acting chief of the division of Far Eastern 
affairs in the state department soon after his arrival in Washington. 
He took up with Mr. Harriman immediately plans for completing 
the loan they had discussed. 


“Qn the third of December, 1908, by Mr. Harriman’s direction, 
[called upon Mr. Otto Kahn of Kuhn, Loeb & Company and took 
up with him the question of the loan to China,” he wrote. “Prior 
to my departure from Mukden it was determined that China was 
to send Tang Shao-yi as special ambassador to thank the United 
states for the return of a portion of the Boxer indemnity, and that 
on his arrival in America he should complete the negotiations for 
the loan the preliminary agreement for which I brought home with 
me, In the meantime, early in November, both the Empress 
Dowager and the Emperor Kuang Hsii died suddenly. At the 
ad of October, moreover, Baron Takahira, who was then Japanese 
ambassador to Washington, had suggested to President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Root that, in order to prevent any difficulty between Japan 


Count Katsura 


Hikokichi Ijuin 


Yuan Shih-kai and every effort was made to remove him from office. 
Yuan, however, was endeavoring to hold his position by claiming 
that, through Tang's negotiations in the United States, he would be 
able to secure American support, which would counterbalance Japanese 
domination in Manchuria. The interchange of notes with Japan 
was promptly used by the Japanese, who were intriguing against 
Yuan, to prove that Yuan had failed in securing American support 
and that the United States instead of supporting China against 
Japan had in reality concluded a virtual alliance with the Japanese 
government. Yuan was driven from power early in January, 1909, 
and Tang himself left the United States for London shortly after- 
ward. He felt that any further discussion of the loan was useless. 
The loan negotiations were dropped for the time being.” 

But they were dropped only from the Chinese end. The 
American negotiators were, if anything, more determined than 
ever to see things through. Mr. Harriman reverted to his original 
plan of 1905-1906 for the purchase of the Japanese and Russian 
lines in Manchuria. But during the subsequent conferences in the 


Prince Ito 


Japanese Minister at Peking in 1910, Who 


Premier of Japan in 1906, who with 
Prince Ito Negotiated with Mr. Harri- 
man for Joint American-Japanese 
fmancing and operation of the South 


Manchuria Railway. 


Proposed to The Chinese Government that 
Japan be Permitted to Participate in the 
Financing and Construction of the Chin- 
chou-Aigun Railway. 
Rejected on the Grounds that China could 
not Consult any Foreign Nation about the 
Development of her Railways. Also Re- 


With Count Katsura he agreed to 

Permit Mr. Harriman to Furnish the 

Capital for the South Manchuria 

Railway. The Plan was Rejected 
by China 


The Proposal was 


jected by the Americans, 


and the United States in the Pacific, there should be an inter- 
change of notes regarding the preservation of the ‘open door” in 
China, stipulating that both the United States and Japan should 
tnutually respect the other’s interest in the Far East. 


“It seemed obvious that Japan was endeavoring to forestall 
the arrival of Tang Shao-yi and the attempt which it was believed 
he would make to reach some understanding with the United States, 
by making it appear through the interchange of such notes that 
there was a virtual alliance between the United States and Japan. 
Mr. Root and President Roosevelt were induced to postpone the 
actual signature of these notes until Tang’s arrival. He reached 
Washington on November 30, the notes were shown him at noon 
that day by Mr. Root and the notes themselves were signed at four 
clock in the afternoon. 


Tang was very much discouraged. On the death of the 
eror Kuang Hsii, his nephew was named as his successor and 


Emy 
| his brother, Prince Chun, appointed Regent. The Regent hated 


early part of 1909, a complementary and alternative scheme evolved. 
This was to secure from the Chinese a definite contract for the building 
of another railroad in Manchuria, which could be used as a lever to 
influence the sale of the Japanese and Russian lines or, failing in this, 
could be built as an alternative line. Straight tells of these develop- 
ments as follows : 

“While these events were taking place in Washington and 
China, Mr. Harriman had kept closely in touch with the situation 
and my discussions with Tang Shao-yi. In November, Mr. Schiff, 
who was in close touch with Mr. Gregory Wilenkin, formerly the 
Russian financial agent in the United States and then the Russian 
agent in Japan, had been advised that there was still some possibility 
that Russia would be willing to sell the Chinese- Eastern Railway, if 
Japan would agree to sell her Manchurian line. Mr. Schiff wrote to 
his friend, Baron Shibusawa, to ask whether the Japanese would be 
willing, in view of the previous memorandum of agreement with 
Mr. Harriman, to sell the South Manchuria Railway to American 
interests, provided the Russians would sell the Chinese Eastern. 
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“This proposition the Japanese turned down. Early in Decem- 
ber, I prepared a memorandum as to the basis upon which these two 
lines might be acquired. The matter had been taken up with Tang 
Shao-yi, who had said that China would be glad and would co- 
operate if we could organize an international syndicate to purchase 
both lines on behalf of China, thus anticipating the provision for 
repurchase of the lines contained in the original agreement of 1896 
between China and Russia. This memorandum I believe formed 
the basis for the Knox neutralization proposals [for an international 
syndicate to buy out the Russian and Japanese railroad holdings 
in Manchuria].” 


Here the situation becomes complicated by the introduction 
of discussion of another loan to enable American financial interests 
to take up participation in the building of the Hukuang Railways 
in South China. The state department had been fighting for the 
right of American finance to enter this loan with the British, French 
and Germans. There were therefore three ideas moving concur- 
rently in the minds of the 
Americans. First and immed- 
iately came the effort to 
purchase the Russian rail- 
road in Manchuria. Secondly, 
there was the necessity for 
immediate action to enable the 
United States to take its place 
in the Hukuang loan. Thirdly, 
there was the fundamental plan 
in the minds of Harriman and 
Straight to obtain from the Chi- 
nese a Manchurian railway 
contract to make the American 
position secure, whether the 
Russians or the Japanese sold 
their railroad or not. This con- 
tract, later secured, was known 
as the Chinchou-Aigun plan. 
The negotiation of the contract 
was to be the first essential in 
the American position. But no 
contract with the Chinese could 
be official without a ratifying 
edict. And therefore the edict 
for this contract, told of later 
in the story, became the key 
to the whole American posi- 
tion. It was in the develop- 
ment of this idea for the 
Chinchou-Aigun Railway that 
Straight contributed his first 
big share in the team-work 
with Harriman and the group 
of American financiers now 
interested. 

“Early in May, Kuhn, Loeb & Company decided to send a 
representative to China to endeavor to complete the loan nego- 
tiations which had been undertaken the previous year,” Straight 
wrote. “Subsequently it became obvious that unless American 
financial interests were willing at once to enter the field, the right 
to participate with the British, French and German interests in the 
construction of the Hukuang Railways would be lost to the United 
States. At this time I was working very closely with Mr. Robert 
Bacon of J. P. Morgan & Company. That firm was also thinking of 
sending a representative to Peking, and, in order to secure co-opera- 
tion between the American financial interests, and to secure as 
strong representation as possible, it was agreed in June to form 
the so-called American group, consisting of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, Kuhn, Loeb & Company, the First National Bank and the 
National City Bank, and I was designated as their representative. 
The group was finally organized early in June. 
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“Mr. Harriman sailed for Europe at the end of May and | 
followed at the end of June. In early July we had a conference 
in London regarding the Hukuang Railways without reaching any 
satisfactory understanding. Shortly after, I went to Bad Gastein 
where Mr. Harriman was then taking the cure. I stayed two days 
with him and talked over the Far Eastern situation very fully. 


“No one I think, was.familiar with Mr. Harriman’s plan, 
for his Manchurian railway and round-the-world transportation 
system. I doubt very much if Mr. Kahn knew the details and] | 
am quite sure that none of the other interests of the American 
group, in which Mr. Harriman also had a participation, were 
at all familiar with his ideas. While in Paris Mr. Harriman 
had arranged with Mr. X——to go to Petersburg to discuss with 
the Minister of Finance the possible purchase of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway [the northern Manchuria line]. I was to 
endeavor to secure from the Chinese government the right to 
build a line from the Gulf of Chihli to run north to the Trans. 
Siberian Railway, possibly up to the Amur. 


“ Once an agreement had 
been reached with the Rus 
sians and the right for the 
construction of a north and 
south line secured’ from 
China, we would have been 
in position to negotiate with 
the Japanese. If they had 
been willing to make some 
arrangement regarding joint 
operation of the South Man. 
churia Railway, it would have 
been unnecessary to construct 
another north and south line. 
If they were unwilling to 
make such an agreement, the 
construction of another north 
and south line operating in 
conjunction with the Russian 
road would have placed them 
in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion in Manchuria. 


“JT reached Peking early 
in September and on October 
2, with Pauling and Company, 
signed with the Viceroy of 
Manchuria an agreement for 
the construction of a line from 
Chinchou on the Gulf, to Aigun 
on the Amur, making the first 
step in Mr. Harriman’s scheme. 
This line was to be financed in 
America, and to be constructed 
by Pauling and Company, who 
had the original concession 
from the Chinese’ government 
for the line from Hsinmintin 
to Fakumen. We hoped thus to have the advantage of securing 
Anglo-American co-operation. 

“JT had received word of Mr. Harriman’s death on Septem 
ber 10. Returning to Peking from Mukden, I found a letter 
from Mr. Harriman, written on the way from Paris to Cherbourg 
in which he told me that X——had come back from Petersburt, 
where he had arranged with Kokovtseff, the minister of Finanet, 
that on his return to Russia from a trip which he was about 
make to Vladivostok, he (Kokovtseff) would recommend the sale 
to American interests of the Chinese Eastern Railway. Mt 
Kokovtseff in accordance with his promise did on his return make 
this recommendation. 

“The arrangement had been made with Russia, the contract 
secured from the Chinese government, but the directing ge" 
had gone. I cabled to New York, urging the group to get in tou 
with Mr. Harriman’s secretary and familiarize theniselves 
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his plans. I had previously urged that a representative be sent 
to Petersburg in order to negotiate with the Russians but this 
recommendation had been turned down. No one in New York 
knew precisely what Mr. Harriman had in mind; no one was 
capable of carrying through his scheme. The group, I under- 
stand, advised the state department of the arrangement which 
Mr. X——had made. Shortly after, they cabled me, asking whe- 
ther the imperial edict had been issued, ratifying my preliminary 
agreement with the Viceroy of Manchuria. hua 
wey replied that from reliable sources I understood that the 
edict had been issued. [As a matter of fact, it had not, though 
a secret and vague conditional edict had.] Without cabling the 
legation, which at that time was in charge of Fletcher [recently 
ambassador to Mexico], without waiting for confirmation from 
ne, the state department, on the basis of the report above mention- 
el, launched the neutralization proposals [the invitation sent to 
the Russian, Japanese, Chinese, S 

British, French and German 
governments to join in an in- 
ternational arrangement to buy 
out the Russian and Japanese 
railroad possessions in Man- 
churia with an _ alternative 
proposition to join with the 
United States in building the 
Chinchou-Aigun Railway, the 
potential rival of the Russian- 
Japanese line]. 

“The scene had been set, 
but to carry through the plan 
it would have been necessary 
to conduct unofficial conversa- 
tions with both Tokyo and 
Petersburg, to secure the ap- 
proval of London and Paris and 
possibly of Berlin, and then, 
when all arrangements had been 
made, to make an official pro- 
posal. Jt would have been wiser, 
probably, in any case, to have 
left these negotiations in the 
hands of private individuals. 
The scheme was all right but it 
required delicate handling in- 
stead of blacksmith methods. 
In Russia, M. Izwolsky, the 
minister of foreign affairs, 
was a bitter enemy of Kokovt- 
“eff. Also he was anti-Ame- 
rican. Izwlosky desired a 


\ 


| 


“open door” in Manchuria and they quickly came together to 
defeat. it. 

The Knox neutralization proposals came out early in 1910 
and immediately threw the Russians and Japanese into each 
other’s arms. But though the Knox proposals forced the Russians 
and Japanese to refuse definitely to sell their railroad lines in 
Manchuria and furthermore aroused their intense opposition to 
the building of the Chinchou-Aigun Railway, Straight and Fletcher 
kept fighting for it with confident hope of success. Ahd success 
they achieved in the final contract signed by the Chinese a few 
months later. 

“Fletcher managed to extract the Chin-Ai edict from the 

Chinese, ” wrote Straight, “on practically the same day that the 
Knox proposals were published, and Washington’s face for the 
moment was saved—a little bit.” But the final agreement for the 
loan still had to be drawn. 
y “Our whole play is to 
work China’s fear of Russia and 
Japan to get our detailed agree- 
ment through,” Straight wrote 
later, “then to take Japan and 
Russia out of the way. Had 
we done this first and then 
tried to put through out de- 
tailed agreement, the Chinese 
would have laughed at us. 

“The Russians have put 
their foot down and the Chinese 
are in a blue funk. They will 
not move until forced into 
action by our government. 
Whether Washington can do 
more than it has done already 
to help this ungrateful, vacil- 
lating, weak-kneed lot of offi- 
cials, I don’t know. It could 
if they'd do even a little 
to help ’omselves.” 

“Fletcher and I threa- 
tened Korostovetz {Russian 
minister] the other day,” wrote 
Straight on April 17, “that if 
he didn’t get his government 
to allow our railway to go 
through without further pro- 
test, we’d jolly well have Paul- 
ing & Company and the group 
open an office in Tehearn and 
Constantinople and make a 


alive : ’ Henry P. Fletcher little trouble there. He was 
“loser understanding with Sat ae CEO Oe, quite inclined to take us 
J 3 “ American Chargé d’ Affaires at Pe ng, Whose Keen Diplomatic . 

i ie mail Kokovtseff wished Mind and Support Dominated the Chinchou-Aigun Fight in seriously 

‘o work with American capital. Peking Which Resulted in Victory for the Group Representative, “TI saw that the Chinese 
By handling these neutraliza- Mr. Straight. Now Assistant Secretary of State. 


| tion proposals through diplo- 
| Matic channels, the negotiations were placed in the hands of 


lwolsky and not of Kokovtseff. Izwolsky used the whole 
scheme and the bogy of an American incited anti-Russian China, 
Which he built upon it, and the manner in which it had been 
Presented, to convince his colleagues in the government that the 


| only protection against American intrigue was a rapprochement 
With Japan. He was successful. The proposals resulted in a rebuff 
‘o the United States, the nullification of all work which had been 


| Cone by Mr.Harriman {in endeavoring to buy or internationalize 


| 
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the Russian and Japanese lines in Manchuria] and the signature of 
the Russo-Japanese agreement of July 4, 1910 [for mutual co-opera- 
tion and protection of interests in this territory], which practically 
lost Manchuria and Mongolia to China.” 

ae ‘hatever declaration Russia and Japan had made in 
Teaties and conventions, what these two did not want was the 


were dilly-dallying and would 
continue to do so indefinitely 
if they were let. IT saw that, once we had them under agreement, 
we could go no farther until we had either squared or defied 
Petersburg. The last course we could only risk as a last resort. 
Furthermore, our only club to bring the Chinese to terms was a 
threat to leave them to the mercies of Japan and Russia. So 
when things were pretty well settled, I announced that I would 
leave for Russia and New York. If they closed before I went, 
I should negotiate on their behalf with the Russians ; if not, I 
should retcrn to New York and report that they were not 
seriously anxious to build a railway, but were only using us 
for political purposes.” Straight wrote this on April 21. 

** Before I left China in April,” he wrote later, “we had com- 
pleted our negotiation of the final agreement for the Chin-Ai line. 
The Russians and Japanese had entered protests at Peking. But 
we hoped to be able to reach some understanding with the Russians, 
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To this end I went to Petersburg in June, 1910, and met the minis- 
ters interested. I came away convinced that if we started to 
huild our line and told the Russians we would only go as far as 
taonanfu for the time being, we would eventually be able to com- 
plete the work. This proposition, however, was turned down. 

“The Chinese wished to know what the American government 
yas going to do about it all. The Russians, however, had clearly 
dated that, though they couldn’t stop our building the line and 
had no treaty rights on which to base their protest, they would 
jolly well take it out of China if she tried to cross their Trans- 
Siberian road at Tsitsihar, and approach the Siberian frontier. 
We ourselves couldn’t fight. The Chinese would have gone ahead 
ifwe had promised to back them up, but this we could not do, and, 
iad we pushed the matter, we should probably have gone off 
wt-free and seen China lose a slice of territory or two. Our 
ernment, therefore, say down in front of the stone wall to the 
mstruction of which it had so largely contributed.” 

This conclusion of Straight’s was set down long after the 
the event but during this spring of 1910 hope of success for the 
(hin-Ai plan ran high. This hope was strongly encouraged by 
the belief that England, through its alliance with Japan and the 
influence it could surely exert, if it 
vould, at St. Petersburg, would stand 
for the “open door,” particularly as 
British interests were directly involved. 
But instead, England herself yielded. 

“Tt’s not the ‘open door’ but the 
door mat’ policy—and China pays,” 
wote Straight. “‘An intimation from 
Sir Edward Grey to Japan that inter- 
ference with this project would he 
regarded as a serious breach of Japan’s 
treaty obligations, and a hint that the 
london market might tighten against 
Japan as a result, would have chas- 
tened her at once. Had Downing 
Street firmly but politely told Russia 
that, if she continued to oppose 
China's legitimate development in 
Manchuria, it would be necessary for 
Great Britain to reconsider her posi- 
tion all along the line, Russia would 
have been careful. British weakness 
has been the signal for Russian and 
Japanese bullying.” 

The Chinchou-Aigun project was 
therefore practically dropped. But for 
Straight it only meant but one battle 
inthe fight and he turned to other 
projects—the currency loan and the 
fukuang loan—to attain the same end. 
_ Straight had come to Peking athrill at the prospect of setting 
motion a vast development. The Manchurian loan and the 
Hukuang loan were matters immediately at hand. But he saw 
them as the beginning of a new era for China—the symbol and 
the promise of still greater things to be. Not bankers’ profits 
but the sweep and bigness of the whole scheme—its meaning to 
the future of his country and to millions of men in Asia—stirred 
his imagination. Hence the atmosphere of distrust in which he 
found he had to work fell, at times, like a pall over his spirit. 

_ "What bitterness there is in this China game!’’ he wrote 
none of his letters home. “It is sickening sometimes. It is 
on impossible for you to realize the pettiness and suspicion 
at prevail here, where every one more or less is spying on every 
me else, It is the storm centre of world politics, and the foreign 
ean) is very small. We sec each other nearly every day— 
rites but few outside influences and diversions—and this brings 
out the little meannesses of human nature. 
A's Because one man does not invite another to dinner, because 
48 Wife doesn’t call on B’s, B curses A and blocks his business. 


Baron Goto 


First President of the South Manchuria Railway, 
whose Aide said Japan would Fight to Prevent 
the Construction of a Parallel Line 


A invites B to dinner and pumps him dry; and if B be weak or 
vain, the chances are that A will learn things B has no right te 
divulge. You are up against the game all the time; each party 
to it finds little respite ; for even our distraction must be shared 
by the same fighting crowd, who carry the scrap with them to the 
dinner-table and the polo-field.” 


More Meddling with Japan 


From the Chicago Tribune, January 28, 1921 


seqt is proper for the department to get an explanation of the 
Langdon shooting, but the policy of the United States 

towards the westward expansion of Japan is one for the 
new government to formulate, and it should not be embarrassed 
by questions directed by the present administration to the Japan- 
ese government. 

Mr. Harding may not care to have the question asked. Mr. 
Harding may believe that it is to the best interests of the 
United States that Japan should 
do her expanding at the expense of 
Asia, and that she should turn away 
from the Americas. We do not know 
and neither does the Wilson govern- 
ment know, and it cannot with propriety 
anticipate decisions. 

Mr. Wilson has been devoted to 
pin pricking Japan. If the United 
States has a vaild interest in Asia it 
is in strengthening and forwarding the 
traditional friendship between China 
and the United States. Yet Mr. Wilson, 
where the real interests of the United 
States were involved, asked the United 
States senate to give its moral approval 
to the transfer of Shantung province 


to Japan. 
The senate would not do this, but 
Mr. Wilson insisted upon it. He was 


willing that Japan should be confirmed 
in this possession, but when the occupa- 
tion of Saghalien and Siberia by the 
Japanese came up he protested. The 
only interest the United States could 
have in the Siberian advancement of 
Japan would be related to a policy 
which has not been formulated. That 
policy would require the restriction of 
Japan in order that she should not 
acquire dominion, resources, and power which would make her 
dangerous. 

It is in itself a very dangerous policy and would require a 
strong hand. If the state department keeps pecking away at 
Japan it virtually will commit us to this policy and nothing else 
in the United States, and worst of all our_military policy, is not 
in accord with it. 

If it is America’s decision to restrain Japan within her gates the 
United States must be big enough for the job. It cannot be 
done by sticking pins in Japan. Mr. Wilson’s ideas with regard 
to Asia have been consistently curious. How his indifference to 
our friends, the Chinese, can be reconciled to his fervent watch- 
fulness over the Siberians, who mean nothing to us, we do not know. 
We could not protect the Chinese and deliver them, but we need 
not go out of our way to sanction the taking of their rich province. 
We cannot protect the Siberians, and we ought not to go out of 
our way to make Japan mad by our interference. Mr. Wilson 
tried to put us in just as bad as we possibly could get in both dir- 
ections.” 
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THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE 


THE VAGARIES OF. DIPLOMACY 


VISCOUNT SUTEMI CHINDA 
Japarese Ambassador to the 


EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON 
Britain’s Secretary of State for 


Court of St. James Foreign Affairs 
LNAAPA PAPA AL ALLIED ANE ENNIO PANE 
& 
a THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL 
& 
a (CASTING diplomacy to the winds, Viscount Chinda, the Mikado’s ambassador to the Court 
AY of St. James, informed the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that “the Taonan- 
a Jehol railway and the line connecting a point thereon with a seaport, were projected with 
= the strategic object of making it a means of common defense on the part of China and Japan 
Sy against foreign invasion coming from the direction of Urga.”” In effect, owing to the weak- 
a ness of China to guarantee Japan against attack by Russia, it became necessary for Japan 
a to erect a wall along the Inner Mongolian border as an outer strategical bulwark for the defense 
a of China and her own existence. 
& Lord Curzon, Britain’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, is the highest authority 
Pe on Asiatic problems and policies. Some years ago, when Russia was making her forward moves 
NY in Central Asia, Great Britain erected a wall in Persia for the defense of her empire against 
a an invasion coming from that direction. Persia’s weakness and corruption became a menace 
Sy to the British Empire. Earl Curzon then declared that the recognition by any power of 
a ‘“Russia’s right to a port on the Persian Gulf would be regarded as a deliberate insult to Great 
a Britain, an intentional provocation to war.” Times and conditions change. Japan called 
S upon her Ally to support her in maintaining the wall in Inner Mongolia for the defense of her 
Ps empire against an invasion coming from the direction of Urga. “You must demolish your wall,” 
Ss answered Earl Curzon, in effect, and trust to Great Britain, France and America to see 
Ss your vital interests are never placed in jeopardy in these regions.” History repeats itself. 
a Deprived in 1895 of the fruits of her victory over China by a coalition of the three strongest 
& military powers, Japan, again, in 1920, was compelled under pressure of a coalition of the 
. three strongest military powers, to sacrifice her right to national self-defense in Inner Mongolia, 
S America becomes a Policeman of Asia compromised to defend Japan against a future menace 
ES from the direction of Urga. 
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1, American State Department to Ame- 
rican Group Banks... 785 ies 
2. American State Department to Em- 
bassies re ang wits 7 
3. American State Department to British 
Embassy __... ote a re 
4, Resolutions Adopted by the Bankers’ 
Conference ... ani sos eee 
5. Mr. Odagiri to Mr. Lamont ie 
6. Mr. Lamont to Mr. Odagiri ... #2 
7. American State Department to Em- 
bassies ade ae aah aes 
*3. To American State Department from 
Japanese Embassy ... sth = 
*9, American State Department to Japan- 
ese Embassy ce ise vr 
10. British Foreign Office to Japanese 
Embassy... 33 na ive 
11. Japanese Embassy to British Foreign 
Office ... aes its bi we 
12. British Foreign Office to Japanese 
Embassy... og ee ii 
13. Japanese Embassy to British Foreign 
Office... sis a7 ea ese 
14. American State Department to Japan- 
ese Embassy... ba ons coe 
*15. The Japanese Ambassador to Earl 
Curzon oy re ub we 
16. British Foreign Office to Japanese 
Embassy £59 esis nee 
17. Japsnese Embassy to British Foreign 
Office ... 68 “as fa bas 
*18. The Japanese Ambassador to Sir Eyre 
Crowe ai ise ade ee 
19. British Foreign Office to Japanese 
Embassy bits 50% or 
*20. Department of State to the Japanese 
Embassy .. 
21. Japanese Embassy to 


. British Foreign 


British Foreign 
Office... gee ae 258 ee 


2. Mr. Kajiwara to Mr. Lamont... 
23. Mr. Lamont to Mr. Kajiwara ... 


Office to Japanese 
Embassy — 


5. French Foreign Office to Japanese 


Embassy 


July 9th, 1918 
Octocer 8th, 1918 
May 3lst, 1919 
June 18th, 1919 
June 23rd, 1919 


July, 3rd, 1919 


August 11th, 1919 
September Ist, 1919 
November 20th, 1919 
March 16th, 1919 


March 16th, 1920 


March 19th, 1920 


April 14th, 1920 


April 28th, 1920 


May 10th, 1920 
May 11th, 1920 
May lith, 1920 


May 17th, 1920 


May 25th, 1920 


*For the Documents marked with an asterisk we are indebted to the 


American Consulate and Reuter's.—Ed. 


JOINT NOTE FROM BRITISH, AMERICAN, FRENCH AND 


JAPANESE 


LEGATIONS 


AT PEKING 


TO CHINESE 


FOREIGN OFFICE, DATED SEPTEMBER 28th, 1920. 


ExcELLENCY,—The governments of France, Japan, the United 
States of America and Great Britain considering that the time has 
now arrived to make a joint communication to the Chinese govern- 
ment on the proposed scope and objects of the so-called new 
consortium which has been under discussion between the four 
governments for some time past, the undersigned representatives 
of France, Japan, the United States of America and Great Britain 
have the honor to state as follows : 


In the course of 1918 the United States government informed 
the other three governments in question of the formation in the 
United States of America of an American group of bankers for the 
purpose of rendering financial assistance to China. The principles 
underlying the formation of the American group were that all 
preferences and options for loans to China held by any members 
of this group should be shared by the American group as a while 
and that future loans to China having a governmental guarantee 
should be conducted in common as group business, whether these 
loans were for administrative or for industrial purposes. 


In notifying the other three governments of these proposals 
the United States government recognized that the war had created 
such a mutuality of interests between certain governments and 
peoples as to render this co-operation essential to any constructive 
program of financial assistance to China. It was suggested 
therefore that the other governments which were largely interested 
in China and in a position at the time to render such assistance— 
viz., France, Japan, and Great Britain—might be willing to 
join with the United States in its proposed plan and consent to 
the formation of similar national groups. organized on the same 
basis to act in co-operation with the American group. “In the 
proposal of the United States government which in practice en- 
visaged a reconstruction of the old consortium it was specifically 
stated that there was no intention of: interfering with any of the 
rights of that consortium. The hope was expressed, however, 
that the new national groups formed might be made so broad as 
to include the members of the former consortium as well as others 
who had legitimate claims to such inclusion, so as to meet the 
larger needs and opportunities of China in a spirit of harmony and 
of helpfulness rather than of harmful competition and self-interest. 


The proposal of the United States government as here out- 
lined received the most careful and friendly consideration on the 
part of the French, Japanese and British governments which 
resulted in a meeting to be held in Paris on May 11th and 12th, 
1919, at which the chief representatives of the four groups were 
present to discuss the financial details of the proposed arrange- 
ment as well as the scope and limit of their activities. 


A draft arrangement between the four groups was then drawn 
up embodying inter alia the principles of the American proposals. 
While it is not the intention of the present note to do more than 
outline the broad aspects of the question or to enter into financial 
details which await confirmation by the groups at the forthcoming 
inter-group meeting to be held in New York in October next, we 
consider it advisable to make the position clear in regard to an 
essential point which might otherwise give rise to misapprehension, 
namely, the amount of support to be given by the respective gov- 
ernments to their national groups or to the consortium as a whole. 


It is to be understood that the governments of each of the 
four participating groups undertake to give their complete sup: 
port to their respective national group members of the consortium 
in operations undertaken pursuant to the inter-group arrangement 
entered into by the bankers at Paris, which arrangement in tum 
relates to existing and future loan agreements involving the issue 
for subscription by the public of loans having a Chinese gover 
ment guarantee subject to the proviso that existing agreements 
for industrial undertakings upon which substantial progress has 
been made may be omitted from the scope of the arrangement. 


A collection of documents which have passed between the 
governments interested in the consortium as well as certain letters 
exchanged between the American and Japanese group represel 
tatives which are herewith enclosed will enable the Chinese gover 
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Thomas W. Lamont 


Of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, Chairman of the Con- 
sortium and Head of the American Group, under whose direction 
the Negotiations were brought to a successful termination 


ment to follow the course of the negotiations and understand 
the whole position. 

In making this communication to Your Excellency the under- 
‘igned venture to reiterate the earnest hope of their respective 
sovernments for the early consummation of a united government 
in China so that the new consortium may eventually be enabled 
give practical expression to the desires of the four governments 
‘ncerned to assist in the future development of this country. 


KEPARTMENT’S LETTER OF JULY 9th, 1918, 
BANKERS OUTLINING CONDITIONS 
OF CONSORTIUM. 


TO THE 


Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Company, 

| Messrs. KunN, Loge and Company, 

| Nationan Crry Banx of New York, 

First Nationan BANK of New York, 

CHase NATIONAL BANK, 

) CONTINENTAL AND CommERctAL Trust AND Savings BANK, 

j Messrs, Luz, Hiacinson anp Company, 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York, New York City. 
OF care ax, —Your letter of July 8th, 1918, has had my very 
hts ee - ration. It contains several elements of an important 
ich I will take up in order. 

gel . has brought the countries of Great Britain, France, 
bend helpful ee States and some others into a state of harmony 
| tion by pe x * and has supplanted an intense spirit of competi- 
’ * spirit of mutuality and co-operation in matters relating 


Frederick W. Stevens 


Representative in Peking of the American Group, formerly a 
Michigan attorney and associated with J. P. Morgan and 
Company 


to their interests abroad. Doubtiess this situation is in a measure 
due to the absence of capital seeking foreign ‘investment at the 
present time because of the demands upon it for war purposes. 


If international co-operation is necessary, as seems to be the 
case, for the successful flotation of the proposed loan, I realize that 
the support of Great Britain and France would be desirable even 
if it should be necessary for the United States and Japan to carry 
for the time being their respective portions of the loan. All four 
powers are of course, deeply interested in any measures taken 
to strengthen China and fit her for a more active part in the war 
against the central European powers. Japan is already consi- 
dering rendering financial assistance, while two of the loans that 
have been mentioned as desirable are loans by which the interests 
of British and French citizens would be directly affected and it 
would, of course. be unwise to undertake their negotiation without 
consulting parties so immediately concerned. 


In these circumstances the formation of a four-power group, 
to consist of financial interests of the United States, Great Britain, 
France and Japan to deal with the government of China for pur- 
poses of making loans to that government seems advisable and it 
is my hope that in this way the whole subject of finance in China 
can ultimately be treated in a broad way. If the terms and 
conditions of each loan are submitted to and approved by this 
government, and the other co-operating governments and by 
the government of China, this government would not only inter- 
pose no objection, but, on the contrary, would consider such an 
arrangement an assurance that the welfare of China and the proper 
interests of the other governments were of such a mutual character 
as to permit of close and friendly intercourse for their common 
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good, I think that I should say frankly that this government would 
be opposed to any terms or conditions of a loan which sought 
to impair the political control of China or lessened the sovereign 
rights of that republic. 

In response to your inquiry, as to whether the government 


| 
] 

The question of relinquishment by the members of the American | 
group of any options to make loans now existing in favor of any ¢ 
them seems to be a reasonable condition of membership jn thy | 
group. Such relinquishment be a member of a foreign group is 
matter over which this government would have no control. Hoy. 


SIR CHARLES ADDIS 


For Many Years Chairman of the Court of Directors of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

Corporation. Head of the British Group in the Consortium. Unquestionably, the Greatest 

Authority on Chinese Finances and Railway Problems. Sir Charles Declares that the 
Consortium Policy must be a Railway Policy, 


would be willing at the time of its issue to state that the loan was 
being made at the suggestion of the government, I will say that the 
government has suggested that this loan be made and would have 
no hesitancy in formally stating that fact at the time of issue. 


ever, I may say that if the members of the American group °m* 
to the conclusion that they desire it, this government will use ™ 
good offices, in so far as it can properly do so to bring about such 
relinquishment. 
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Nee EEE 


Chow Tsz-chi 


China’s Minister of Finance, with whom the Consortium must deal 
in making a loan 


The war has created a community of interest between certain 


) governments and their citizens and those of other governments 
; and has broken down barriers that once have existed and made 
f casicr the intercourse between them. With the consequent ex- 
} pansion of our interests abroad there must be considered also the 


| clement of risk which sometimes enters into the making of loans 


| ‘o foreign governments and which is always inseparable from in- 
; ‘estments in foreign countries where reliance must be placed on 


the borrower's good faith and ability to carry out the terms of 
the contract. This government realizes fully that condition and 
in order to encourage and facilitate that free intercourse between 


F American citizens and foreign states which is mutually advantage- 


F ous is willing to aid in every proper way and to make prompt and 


| “igorous representations and to take every possible step to insure 


the execution of equitable contracts made in good faith by its 
citizens in foreign lands. 


Your suggestion that the members of the proposed American 


| Soup may be representative of the whole country is one which is 
_ ‘atirely satisfactory since it removes a possible ground of objection. 


character and Ww 


Various sections of the country are interested in enterprises of this 


idoubtedly would be glad to join any constructive 


) Movement such as is proposed. As so much depends upon the 
_ Ptoper organization of the American financial group I assume that 


in the event of its formation you will submit the names of the 


rea members to the government before a final organization 
8 Made, 


The spir 


it of co-operation you manifest is very gratifying 
and you are 


assured of the interest of the government and of all 
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Yeh Kung-cho 


China's Minister of Communications, who is going ahead building 
Railways with Chinese funds. 


proper aid which it can render in bringing this matter to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT LANSING. 


DEPARTMENT’S NOTE AND MEMORANDUM TO THE 
FRENCH, BRITISH, AND JAPANESE EMBASSIES, 
DATED OCTOBER 8th, 1918. 


No. 2249 

EXxcELLency,—On July 10th, 1918, I had the honor to com- 
municate to Your Excellency copies of confidential letters 
exchanged between certain American bankers and myself on the 


subject. of the formation of an American group for the purpose of 
rendering financial assistance to China. 


As appeared from the correspondence above referred to, it 
was the thought of this government that the newly formed American 
group should be representative of the whole country and should in- 
clude in its membership such banks as had a present interest in 
China as well as such banks as might desire to join the group and 
were acceptable both to the other members of the group and to this 
government. Thirty-one banks have now joined the American 
group and are representatives of all sections of the country. 

It was considered by all to be a reasonable condition of member- 
ship in the American group that all preferences and options for 
loans to China held by any member of this group should be shared 
by the American group as a whole, and that all future loans in 
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W. F. Carey 


President of Siems-Carey Company, a subsidiary of the American 

International Corporation. One of the most successful American 

railway builders, he entered into a contract with the Chinese 

Government for the construction of 1,100 miles of new lines, which 

were all protested by the various Powers. His rights have been 
pooled in the Consortium 


China which have any governmental guarantee should be conducted 
in common as group business, whether it was for administrative 
or for industrial purposes. 

Such, in brief, were the principles underlying the formation 
of the American group so far as its own organization was concerned. 
It was the intention that all loans of the American group shall 
be automatically shared with and conducted in common by the 
international group when formed. It was frankly recognized that 
the war had created such a mutuality of interests between certain 
governments and peoples as to render their co-operation essential 
to any constructive program of financial assistance to China. It 
was, therefore, the earnest hope of the government of the United 
States that the other governments which were largely interested in 
China and in a position to render substantial assistance at this 
time,—namely, France, Great Britain and Japan—might see fit 
to join with this government in its proposed plan and consent to 
the formation of similar national groups organized on the same 
basis to co-operate with the American group; for its was and is the 
firm conviction of this government that only by such co-operation, 
and upon such principle, can the best results be obtained for China 
and for the common interests of the other powers concerned. 

If each of the four governments should form a group of its own 
which should include all those who have made or would like to make 
loans to China, and if each member should share with the other 
members of its national group all future loans, including those to 
which it has a preference or on which it has an option, there could 
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F. C, Hitchcock 


Vice-President of the Siems-Carey Company and McArthur Br- 
thers, one of the most experienced railway constructors and genera! 
engineering contractors in America 


be little or no objection in the financial circles of the respective 
governments to such an arrangement. 

Then if each of the four national groups should share with the 
other national groups any loans to China, including those to which 
that national group may have a preference or on which it may have 
an option, and all such business arising in the future, it is felt that 
the best interests of China would be served,—-a purpose which the 
government of the United States has, in all sincerety, felt would 
have the cordial support of all the powers whihch have at heart the 
welfare of China. 

The government of the United States, in making its propos 
was of course not unaware of the so-called “Five Power ( ‘onsortium. 
It was not the purpose, however, of this government in suggesting 
the formation of a new international group to interfere with any 
of the rights of that consortium. It was hoped that, as in the cast 
of the American group, the new national groups to be formed might 
be made so broad as to include the members of the former consortium 
as well as others who had legitimate claims to such inclusion, 80 # 
to meet the larger needs and opportunities of China in a spirit df 
harmony and of helpfulness rather than of harmful competition ant 
of self-interest. *E: 

The proposal as presented has given rise to various inquitie 
on the part of the several governments to which it was addres? 
and I have the honor to hand to Your Excellency herewith a mem 
andum covering the main points as raised. I should be happy” 
you would be so good as to convey the information therein contail 
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to your government and solicits favorable consideration and ap- 
proval. 
Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest 


consideration. 


Enclosure : 
Memorandum. 


993.51 
MEMORANDUM. 


The government of the United States is gratified at the cordial 
reception given, in principle, to the general plan for loans to China 
asrecently presented to the respective interested governments. 

This government is now happy to reply, in the following sense, 
to the several requests of those governments for further information 
x to certain features of the proposed plan : 

1. Itis not intended that the American group, recently formed, 
should rejoin the existing consortium, but that there should be 
organized a new international group, consisting of representative 
fnancial institutions of the United States, Japan, Great Britain 
and France. 

The plan, as proposed by the government of the United States, 
does not contemplate that the former consortium should necessarily 
be dissolved, but that each of the governments concerned should 
arrange for the formation of its own national group which it is 
hoped might be made so comprehensive as to include all those 
parties interested in the former consortium and such others, not 
so associated, who are engaged, or might engage, in loans to China, 
as well as any others whose participation might be desired. 

Nor did the American government, in making its proposal, 
have any specific loan in mind, but was endeavoring to lay down 
some general rule for future activities which might, in a broad 
way, meet the financial needs and opportunities in China. It 


Hsu Shih-chang 


“hina’s Vice-Minister of Communications, another young official 


Whose rani . . . 
hose rapid promotion is the reward of hard work and attention to 


duty. A worthy lieutenant to an able chief. 


Pan Fa 


China’s Vice-Minister of Finance, whose rapid rise to power dates 

from his connection with the Siems-Carey Grand Canal Contract in 

Shantung. Through his investments in Shantung he is now one 

of China’s millionaires. Pan Fu will rise to greater political heights 
in the future 


was for this reason that no specific reference was made to the amount 
of the loan or loans to be raised, the revenues to be pledged or to 
the precise objects of the proposed loan. It was contemplated 
that these questions would be determined in respect to each case 
as it might arise. 

With respect to the second or supplementary reorganization 
loan for purposes of currency reform, this government is pre- 
pared to state in advance that it would be ready to recommend 
to the American group that it should not only take a part in that 
loan but be prepared to carry also, in conjunction with the Japanese 
group, the shares of the British and French groups, not only in 
this particular loan should it be included in the business of the new 
international group, but in such other loans as may develop while 
circumstances are such as to prevent their more active participation. 

2. The reference to “a relinquishment by the members of 
the group either to China or to the group of any options to make 
loans which they now hold” applied primarily to the American 
group alone and to an agreement between the banks and the United 
States government, whereby all preferences and options for future 
loans in China having any governmental guarantee and held by 
the individual members of the American group should be relinquish- 
ed to the group which should, in turn, share them with the interna- 
tional group. Such relinquishment of options was considered by 
this government to be a reasonable condition of membership in the 
American group; and while it is recognized that such interested 
government must necessarily make its own arrangements with its 
own national group ; it is submitted that it is possible properly to 
conduct the business of the international group only by similar 
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General Chin Yun-peng 


China’s Premier and Minister of War. The Foreign Apologists of 
militarism in China refer to him as an ‘enlightened militarist,” 
whatever that means. He is in fact one of the old hidebound 
Yuan Shih-kai military satraps, who, as the successor of ‘Tuan Chi- 
jui, maintains the ascendency of the military party in Peking as 
opposed to Democracy or Parliamentary Government 


relinquishment to the respective national groups by the individual 
banks forming those groups, without distinction as the nature of the 
options held. 

3. The proposal of the government of the United States 
contemplated that industrial, as well as administrative loans should 
be included in the new arrangement for the reason that, in practice, 
the line of demarcation between these various classes of loans often 
is not easy to draw. Both alike are essential fields for legitimate 
financial enterprise and both alike should beremoved from the sphere 
of unsound speculation and of destructive competition. The inten- 
tion of this government was to suggest, as a means to that end, that 
the interested governments should, by common consent, endeavor 
so to broaden the membership in the newly formed national groups 
that all financial firms of good standing interested in such loans might 
be included in the respective groups, and should withhold their 
support from ‘independent financial operations without previous 
agreement of the interested governments. r 

As regards the inter-group conference held in Paris, 
September 26th, 1913, and the agreement to which the American 
group adhered, stating that they had no objection to the elimination 
of industrial loans, it can only be said that the American group prior 
to that had withdrawn from active participation in the consortium 
and was, therefore, not in a position to object; but that it is now 
felt that with the establishment of a new group, the question may 
properly be reconsidered. 


4, The expression “any terms or conditions of a loan which 
sought to impair the political control of China or lessen the sovereign 
rights of that republic” had reference only to the future activities of 
the American group and was not intended to call in question the 
propriety of any specific arrangement in operation between the 
former consortium and the Chinese government, or between any 
other government and the Chinese. It can be definitely stated that 
the United States government did not mean to imply that 
foreign control of the collection of revenues or other specific security 
pledged by mutual consent would necessarily be objectionable, nor 
would the appointment uncdr the‘ terms of some specific loan of a 
foreign adviser,—as, for instance, to supervise the introduction of 
currency reform. 


6. With respect to the Russian and Belgian groups and their 
rights in the former consortium, no present action is contemplated 
either by way of reservation as to the old or of participation in the 
new group. As previously stated, it is not anticipated that the 
existing consortium will necessarliy be dissolved nor, on the other 
hand, do present conditions warrant the expectation that effective 
Russian and Belgian national groups could readily be formed at 
this time. 


; 


It is not the intention, however, of this government to ignore, 
much less to exclude, any just claim of participation in the new 
international group, but merely, for practical considerations 
arising out of the war, to associate the interests of the governments 
now so closely and actively associated and most able to finance the 
proposed loans to China, and to reserve for future consideration the 


General Tsao Kun 


Styled by his admirers as a “‘ Straightforward General.” Rising from 
the ranks, he became one of Yuan Shih-kai’s trusted commanders. 
His troops surround Peking, and with Chang Tso-liny, the “ War 
Lord” of Manchuria, he dictates the working of the government 
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Liang Shih-yi 


Undoubtedly, China’s most able financier. The right hand man of 

Yuan Shih-kai, he on many occasions raised the “ wind” to keep 

the Government going. He knows more about China’s railway pro- 

blems and intrigues than any living man. Liang’s memoirs would 
shed light on many mysteries 


inclusion of any other groups of friendly powers which may, at a 
later time, be in a position effectively to co-operate. 


DEPARTMENT’S NOTE OF MAY 3ilst, 1919, TO THE 
FRENCH, BRITISH, AND JAPANESE EMBASSIES. 


Sin,—Referring to Mr. Lansing’s note of October 8th, 1918, I 
tave the honor to inform you that at a meeting of representatives 
ifthe banking groups of Great Britain, France, Japan and the 
\nited States, held at Paris on May 12th, 1919, with the sanction 
‘their respective governments, for the purpose of organizing an 
ternational group for financial business in China, the enclosed 
‘solutions were unanimously adopted, subject to confirmation by 

; the governments concerned. 


The government of the United States, on its part, accepts 


I and confirms the above resolutions and it is hoped that His Britannic 

| Majesty's government will promptly gives like confirmation in 
} order that the formal organization of the new consortium may be 
| ompleted, prior to the expiration of the old consortium agreement 
on June 18th, next, 


Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high consideration. 


BRECKINRIDGE LONG, 


, Acting Secretary of State. 
Enclosure : j 


Resolutions. 
8Y3.51/ 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE BANKERS’ 
CONFERENCE AT PARIS, 
MAY 10th TO MAY 12th, 1919. 


First. It was resolved that the principles laid down for 
the formation of the new consortium for Chinese loan business 
in the note dated blank, 1918, by the American government, 
addressed to the British, French and Japanese governments, and 
the subsequent memorandum relating thereto, be, and the same 
are, hereby approved. 


Second. It was resolved: (a) That in addition to futuze 
business all existing loan agreements and options which involve 
the issue for subscription by the public of loans, be pooled with 
the exception of agreements and options relating to industrial 
undertakings (including railways) upon which substantial pro- 
gress has been made; (6) that the groups will surrender to the 
consortium any such agreements and options which they them- 
selves possess or control; (c) that the groups will use their best 
endeavors to induce other parties who may possess or control 
any such agreements or options to surrender the same to the con- 
sortium. 


Third. It was declared that the groups would be prepared 
to consider the inclusion of the Russian group in the new consor- 


Hsu Un-yuan 


One of China’s leading financiers, formerly Governor of the Bank of 
China, new Vice-President of the Chinese-American Bank which 
he organized in 1920 
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Feng Kun-kwang 


President of the Bank of China 


tium as soon as a government recognized as such by the respective 
governments of the groups should be established in Russia. The 
Chairman was requested to communicate a copy of this resolution 
to the Russian group. 

Fourth. Mr. Simon having reported that a Belgian group 
had requested that they be included in the new consortium as a 
principal, it was resolved that favorable consideration should be 
given to this request after the formation of the new consortium. 
Mr. Simon was requested to communicate a copy of this resolution 
to the Belgian group. 

Fifth. It was resolved that each group in the new consortium 
shall be a national unit and that no member of any group shall, 
within the scope of the operation of the consortium, represent 
directly or indirectly any other national interest. That each group 
shall be established by a formal agreement in writing. That 
each of these agreements shall be furnished to the other groups. 


Sixth. It was recognized in principle that industrial under- 
takings and railways in particular should be handled as an undivid- 
ed whole and not sectionally and it was resolved that instructions 
be given by the groups to their respective representatives and 
engineers to prepare a joint scheme for carrying this principle into 
effect. 

Seventh. The question of the participation of the Japanese 
group in the Hu Kuang railway loan having been raised, the other 
groups stated that it was their intention, so soon as the new con- 
sortium was formed and the Japanese group included therein, to 
offer them an equal share with the other groups in this loan upon 
the terms of the last mentioned resolution. 

Eighth. The draft of the agreement was read and approved 
and it was resolved that the same should be remitted for the further 
consideration of the groups in consultation with their respective 
governments. 


AN AGREEMENT MADE THE ............ tiweeey Of 
1919 between the HONGKONG AND SHANG- 
having its office at 9 Gracechurch 
“the Hongkong 
Bank”) of the first part THE BANQUE DE L’INDO-CHINE having 
its office at L5bis Rue Lafitte, Paris (hereinafter called “the F rench 


a 


Bank”) of the second part THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 
LIMITED having its office at Yokohama in Japan (hereinafter 
called “the Japanese Bank”) of the third part and Messrs, J, p 
MORGAN & CO., Messrs. KUHN LOEB & CO., THE NATIONA,, 
CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, THE GUARANTY TRUs? 
COMPANY of New York and the CONTINENTAL AND (0M. 
MERCIAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK of Chicago (hereinafter 
called “the American Managers”) acting as to the United Kingdom 
by Messrs. Morgan Grenfell & Co., of 22 Old Broad Street in the 
city of London and as to France by Messes. Morgan Marijes & Co, 
of Paris of the fourth part. WHEREAS the Hongkong Bank 
the French Bank the Japanese Bank and the American Managers 
are acting for the purposes of this agreement as the representatives 
of the British French Japanese and American groups respectively 
AND WHEREAS the British French Japanese and American 
groups were formed with the object of negotiating and carrying 
out Chinese loan business and are entitled to the exclusive diplo. 
matic support of their respective governments NOW IT IS HERE. 
BY AGREED by and between the parties hereto as follows : 


1. Each group reserves to itself the right of increasing or 
reducing the number of its own members but so that any member 
of a group dropping out shall remain bound by the restrictive 
provisions hereof and any member of a group coming in shall 
become subject to the restrictive provisions hereof and so that 
no group shall (without the consent of the others) be entitled to 
admit into its group a new member who is not of its nationality 
and domiciled in its market. The admission of any new group 


Sze Sao-tseng 


Director General of the Lung-hai Railway, who signed the recent 

Belgian-Holland Loan Agreement to complete the Eastern section 0 

this trunk line. His brother, Alfred Sze, is now China's Repres™’ 
tative at Washington 


April, 1921 


C. C. Wang 


One of China’s Foremost Railway Experts and Administrators, now 
acting as China’s Representative on the Board of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway 


shall be determined by the parties hereto subject to the approval 
of their respective governments. 

2. This agreement relates to existing and future loan agree- 
ments which involve the issue for subscription by the public of 
loans to the Chinese government or to Chinese government de- 
partments or to provinces of China or to companies having Chinese 
government or Chinese provisional government guarantees but 
does not relate to agreements for loans to be floated in China. 

| Existing agreements relating to industrial undertakings upon 
which it can be shown that substantial progress has been made 
may be omitted from the scope of this agreement. 

3. The existing agreements and any future loan agrec- 
| ments to which this agreement relates and any business arising 
| out of such agreements respectively shall be dealt with by the said 
| gtoups in accordance with the provisions of this agreement. 

4. This agreement is made on the principle of complete 
equality in every respect between the parties hereto and each 
of the parties hereto shall take an equal share in all operations and 
‘ign all contracts and shall bear an equal share of all charges in 
nection with any business (except stamp duties and any charges 
and in connection with the realization hy the parties hereto in 
their respective markets of their shares in the operations) and 
the parties hereto shall conclude all contracts with equal rights 
and obligations as between themselves and each party shall have 

| the same rights priveleges prerogatives advantages responsibilities 
j and obligations of every sort and kind. Accordingly preliminary 
| Advances on account of or in connection with business to which 
| this agreement relates shall be borne by each of the parties hereto 
| ™ equal shares and each of the parties hereto shall be entitled to 
participate equally in the existing agreements and will offer to the 
other parties hereto an equal participation with itself in any fu- 
ture loan business falling within the scope of this agreement. 
Should one . ‘ Sheree Sa 
, or more of the parties hereto decline a participation 
Fim the existing agreements or any of them or in any such future 
joan business as aforesaid the party or parties accepting a parti- 
“pation therein shall be free to undertake the same but shall issue 
p "ts or their markets only. 
* 9. All contracts shall so far as possible be made so as not 
MPose joint liability on the parties hereto but each of the parties 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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hereto shall severally liquidate its own engagements or liabilities. 
The parties hereto will so far as possible come to an understanding 
with regard to the realization of the operations but so that such 
realization in whatever manner this may take place shall be for the 
separate benefit of each of the parties hereto as regards their res- 
pective participants therein and so that each of the parties hereto 
shall be entitled to realize its participation in the operations only 
in its own market it being understood that the issues in the res- 
pective markets are to be made at substantial parity. 

6. Anyone or more of the parties hereto who shall have accept- 
ed its or their participation in any business hereunder shall be 
entitled by notice on writing to call upon the other or others of 
the parties hereto to issue their own respective participations to 
issue for the account of the party or parties giving such notice or 
notices either all or one-half of the amount which may constitute 
the participation of the party or parties giving such notice or notices 
and the party or parties so called upon shall issue the said amount 
or amounts (hereinafter called “the Residuary Participation’’) 
specified in such notice or notices upon and subject to the terms and 
conditions following, viz.:— 


(1) Such notice or notices must be received by the other or 
others of the parties hereto before the execution of the 
final agreement for the issue of the loan or (in the case of 
an issue of a part only of the loan) of so much thereof 
as the parties hereto may from time to time agree to issue. 

(2) The party or parties to whom such notice or notices shall 
have been given shall be entitled to decide among them- 
selves and without reference to the party or parties giving 
such notice or notices as to which one or more of them 
shall issue the residuary participation but in default of 
any such decision they shall issue the same equally between 
them. 

(3) In issuing the residuary participation no distinction shail 
be made between the residuary participation and the 
amount or amounts issued on its or their own account by 
the party or parties issuing the residuary participation 
which shall in all respects be subject to the condition of the 
respective syndicates which may be formed for the purpose 
of effecting the issue. 


Hsiung Hsi-ling 


Ex-Premier and Minister of Finance. One of China’s Foremost 
Financial Authorities 
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(4) Each of the parties issuing the residuary participation 
shall be entitled to decide for itself and without reference 
to the party or parties giving such notice or notices as 
to what expenses shall be incurred in relation to the issue 
of the total amount issued by such party. 

(5) The party or parties issuing the residuary participation 
shall be entitled between them to charge the party or 
parties giving such notice or notices with a commission 
of not exceeding 14 per cent. on the nominal amount of 
the residuary participation and also with a pro rata 
share of the total expenses which the issuing party or 
parties may in their sole discretion incur in relation to the 
whole issue and being in the proportion which the residuary 
participation bears to the total nominal amount of the 
issue. 

(6) The party or parties issuing the residuary participation 
shall not by virtue of this agreement incur any responsi- 
bility to subscribe for the residuary participation or to 
cause the same to be subscribed. 

(7) Each party issuing the residuary participation shall apply 
all subscriptions received by it pro rata between the re- 
siduary participation issued by it and the amount issued 
by such party on its own account. 

(8) Each of the parties issuing the residuary participation 
will apply for and use its best endeavors to obtain a quo- 
tation on its market for the total amount issued by it. 


(9) No issue of the residuary participation or any part there- 
of shall be made by the party or parties giving such notice 
or notices unless mutually agreed by the parties hereto. 

7. No participation shall be given by any one of the parties 
hereto outside its own market. Any participation given in its own 
market by any one of the parties hereto shall be for its own account 
only or in event of the issue including any of the residuary participa- 
tion for the accounts pro rata of the issuing bank and the party or 
parties giving such notice or notices as aforesaid and in giving such 
notice or notices as aforesaid and in giving such participation the 
party giving the same shall use its best endeavors to secure that 
no part of such participation shall be transferred to parties outside 
the market of the party giving the same. Any other participation 
shall be given only with the consent of all parties hereto and shall 
be borne in equal shares by the parties hereto. 


8. This agreement shall remain in force for the period of 
5 years from the date hereof. Provided nevertheless that a majority 
of the parties hereto may by 12 months previous notice in writing 
addressed to the other parties hereto determine this agreement 
at any time. 
In Witness whereof the duly authorized representatives of the 
respective parties hereto have set their hands the day and year 
first above written. 


LETTER FROM MR. M. ODAGIRI TO MR. T. W. 
LAMONT, DATED JUNE 18th, 1919. 


T. W. Lamont, Esq., 
Messrs. Morgan, Grenfell & Co., 
22 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


Dear Sirx,—With reference to our interview in Paris, and Mr. 
Tatsumi’s conversation with you on the 16th instant in connection 
with the proposed new consortium for Chinese business, for your in- 
formation I would wish to communicate to you that we have been 
instructed by our principals in Japan that all the rights and options 
held by Japan in the regions of Manchuria and Mongolia, where 
Japan has special interests, should be excluded from the arrangements 
for pooling provided for in the proposed agreement. This is based 
on the very special relations which Japan enjoys geographically, 
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Dr. Sun Yat-sen 


An Honest Man, a Chinese Patriot. He Represents the Type that 
Must Lead China Forward to Her Place Amongst the Nations. 
Somewhat of an Idealist with Socialist Tendencies, He Stands for 
the Great Principle of Democracy or Parliamentary Government, as 
Opposed to the Grafting Rule of the Military Satraps, who Stole 
from Him the Fruits of His Work in tho First Revolution. Hisgreat 
work for the Nationalization of China’s Railways, was Destroyed by 
President Wilson in 1913, through withdrawing support from the 
American Group, at a time when his scheme was ready to be 
financed. He has recently been elected President of China by the 
Southern parliament at Canton. One of the anomohies of the Far 
Eastern situation lies in the fact that the Democratic Governments 
who fought Germany to abolish militarism, stubbornly uphold the 
worst type of predatory militarism in China, while opposing re- 
cognition to the leader of Chinese Democracy. The Success of the 
Consortium will depend largely upon the establishment of internal 
peace in China. In any compromise or coalition between Militarism 
and Democracy, Dr. Sun will become an important factor in work- 
ing out the Plans,ot the Consortium 


and historically, with the regions referred to, and which have beet 
recognized by Great Britain, the United States, France and Russia 
on many occasions. In this connection I would wish to specially 
draw your attention to a note from the secretary of state to the 
Japanese ambassador, dated Washington, November 2nd, 1917. 
Furthermore the following matter which was dealt with under 
the present group agreement, was reserved by the Japanese group 
at the time of signature of the Chinese reorganization loan 4g 
ment. 
On the 18th June, 1912, at a meeting of the six #0"P 
held in Paris, when discussing the agreement for the Chines 
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reorganization loan about to be issued, the following declara- 
tio was made by Mr. Takeuchi on behalf of the Japanese 
group and was recorded in the minutes of the Conference :-— 


“The Japanese bank declared that it takes part 
in the loan on the understanding that nothing connected 
with the projected loan should operate to the prejudice 
of the special rights and interests of Japan in the regions 
of South Manchuria and of the eastern portion of Inner 
Mongolia adjacent to South Manchuria.” 


[ should be very much obliged if you would give the fore- 
ging matter your careful consideration and with may best thanks 
nadvance, 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) M. ODAGIRI, 


LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS W. LAMONT TO 
MR. M. ODAGIRI, DATED JUNE 23rd, 1919. 
COPY 
Mr, M. OpaGrR1, 
Hotel St. James et d’Albany, 


211 rue St. Honare, 

Paris. 

Dear Str,—I have before me your letter of June 18th, delivered 
tome at London and communicating to me for the information of 
the American group the instructions which you have received from 
Tokio as to ‘the rights and options held by Japan in the regions 
of Manchuria and Mongolia where Japan has special interests.” 
You have, as I understand it, sent a letter in a similar sense to 
Sir Charles Addis, of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration for the British group, and M. Simon, of the Banque de 
l'Indo-Chine, for the French group. 


For your information I beg to state that I have conferred 
informally with both the British and French groups, and our 
views of the matter that you bring up are in accord. We cannot 
but believe that there is some misunderstanding upon the part of 
jour principals in the matter, for if they were to make such an 
attitude final, the effect upon the relation of Japan to the new 
consortium would be obvious. Mongolia and Manchuria are 
important parts of China, and any attempt to exclude them from 
the scope of the consortium must be inadmissible. The “special 
interests” to which you allude have, in our opinion, never had to 
o with economic matters. 


_ The whole question that you bring us is one of such grave 
port that we feel that it is beyond the immediate competence of 
the financial groups to discuss, and I am therefore bringing the 
latter to the attention of the department of state at Washington. 
presume that the other groups will take similar action with respect 
‘o their own foreign offices. 


We have noted your reference to the declaration made by 
\t. Takeuchi on behalf of the J apanese banking group and recorded 
in the minutes of the conference on June 18th, 1912, at meeting 
of the six banking groups held in Paris on that date. For your 
information I beg to recall to you that at the same time there 
“as recorded in the minutes of the conference the following de- 
‘ration: ~The British, German, French and American groups 
‘tated that they were unable to accept or consider either of these 
| (leclarations upon the ground that they were not competent to 
deal With political questions.” This declaration was accepted in 
‘onformity with the statement made by the Japanese ambassador 
Yo Mr. Addis in London on June 11th, 1912. 


I remain, 
Yours very truly, 


(Sd) THOMAS W. LAMONT. 


DEPARTMENT’S NOTE OF JULY 3rd, TO FRENCH, 
JAPANESE AND BRITISH EMBASSIES, SETTING 
FORTH DEGREE OF DIPLOMATIC SUPPORT 
TO BE ACCORDED THE CONSORTIUM. 


Sir,—Referring to previous correspondence regarding the or- 
ganization of a new international consortium for financial business 
in China I have the honor to inform you that I have instructed the. 
American embassies at Paris and London to inform the French and 
British governments that the department will accept as an inter- 
pretation of the bankers’ agreement of may 12th the following 
slightly modified form of the formula submitted by the French 
government : 


“The governments of each of the four participating 
groups undertake to give their complete support to their 
respective national groups members of the consortium in all 
operations undertaken pursuant to the resolutions and agree- 
ments of the 11th and 12th of May, 1919, respectively, entered 
into by the bankers at Paris. In the event of competition 
in the obtaining of any specific loan contract the collective 
support of the diplomatic representatives in Peking of the. 
four governments will be assured to the consortium for the 
purpose of obtaining such contract.” 
You will note that the principal change is in pledging eac 

government to the support of its respective national group rather 
than to the consortium collectively. This proposed change makes 
the formual more in accord with the actual facts and with the 
established practice of this government. 


The American ambassador at Tokyo is being instructed to: 
communicate the above to the Japanese foreign office. 


Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high consideration. 


2.225% 


« 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
893.51 /2292 


MEMORANDUM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO 
THE JAPANESE EMBASSY, JULY 30th, 1919. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The government of the United States is informed that, at 
the bankers conference held in Paris during May and June last 
to discuss matters relating to the new consortium for China, the 
Japanese financial delegates, acting under instructions from their 
principals, asserted that “‘all the rights and options held by Japan 
in the regions of Manchuria and Mongolia where Japan has special 
interests should be excluded from the arrangements for pooling 
provided for in the proposed agreement,” because of “the very 
special relations which Japan enjoys geographically and historically 
with the regions referred to and which have been recognized by 
Great Britain, the United States, France and Russia on many 
oceasions.”” 


The government of the United States is further informed 
that the position taken by- the representative of the American 
group, with the approval of the British and French financial 
representatives, was that, so far as the banking groups were concern- 
ed, any attempt to exclude Mongolia and Manchuria from the 
scope of the consortium would be inadmissible ; but that the whole 
question raised was one of such grave importance that it was felt 
to be beyond the immediate competence of the financial groups 
to discuss, and that he would, therefore, bring the matter to the 
attention of his government. 

The Imperial Japanese government has not indicated that 
it shares the opinion expressed by the Japanese bankers; but 
inasmuch as the question raised by the latter has been referred 
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to this government by the American representative, it is felt to 
be appropriate to bring the latter to the notice of the Imperial 
government. 


It may be that the Japanese banking group is under a mis- 
apprehension as to the objects and purposes of the consortium, 
which are to make loans to the central government of China, 
or to the provincial governments, for administrative or industrial 
purposes and to include all such loans as have the guarantee of the 
central government or any of the provincial governments and which 
involve a public issue. They do not, however, contemplate the 
elimination of private enterprise oF the activities of financial or 
industrial corporations, nor would it be the desire of this go- 
vernment that they do so. 


The Imperial Japanese government will readily understand 
that the government of the United States could not consistently 
consent that the American bankers agree to the reservation pro- 
posed, for the reason that it is believed to be an essential prerequisite 
to the proper functioning of the consortium that all Chinese busi- 
ness of the classes proposed as appropriate for the activity of the 
consortium be available for it. Reservations of regions can only 
impair its usefulness as an instrument for good, and limitations 
on its activity can only detract from its utility as a means for 
promoting international co-operation among those most interested 
in China. Moreover, as all other parties to the arrangement have 
agreed to pool their rights and options without other reservation 
than that contained in the terms of the agreement itself, it is only 
equitable that the same rule should apply to all alike. 


If the government of Japan is unable to convince the Japanese 
bankers of the justness of adhering, without reservation, to the 
agreement as accepted by the bankers representing the groups 
of the United States, Great Britain and France, the government 
of the United States will receive the information with keen disap- 
pointment and sincere regret ; for it is felt that the relations esta- 
blished during the great war bétween these and other nations 
have laid a basis upon which the work of peace might be erected 
by cordial co-operation and to their mutual advantage. The 
government of the United States believes that the consortium 
is one of those mediums for constructive work: through which 
the helpful spirit of the relations which were so cemented during 
the war may be translated into co-operative action. That this 
view is not held alone by the government of the United States 
is evidenced by the desire on the part of the British and the French 
governments to co-operate in the consortium and by the requests 
for representation therein from the government of Belgium, and 
from the bank of Russia, both of which are now under considera- 
tion. It is, therefore, the confident hope of this government that 
the Imperial Japanese government will also share this view, and will 
so inform the Japanese banking group. . 


ROBERT LANSING. 
Department of State, 


Washington, July 30th, 1919. 


MEMORANDUM. 


On the 22nd of last month Earl Curzon of Kedleston had the 
honor to address to the Japanese ambassador a note on the 
subject of the British participation in the international consortinm 
for providing loans to China. This note will have made it clear 
to Viscount Chinda that with the exception of the condition con- 
cerning exclusive official support to the British group—a point 
which has been satisfactorily settled by the adoption of the Ameri- 
can formula defining the measures of support to be accorded by 
the governments concerned to their respective natonal groups,— 
His Majesty’s government have accepted in their entirety the ori- 
ginal proposals of the American government for the formation 
of the international consortium as set out in a note addressed 
by Lord Curzon to the Japanese chargé d’affaires on March 22nd 
last This scheme, as Viscount Chinda is doubtless aware, com- 


prises the pooling by the groups of all their existing and future 
options in China, except such concessions as may already be jn 
operation. 

His Excellency has probably also had occasion to study the 
minutes of the inter-group meetings held in Paris on the 11th and 
12th of May last, at which resolutions were unanimously adopted’ 
subject of course to the approval of the governments ‘concerned 
providing for the pooling by the groups of all their existing loans 
agreements and options involving a public issue and even pledging 
the groups to use their best endeavors to induce other parties 
who may possess or control any such agreements or options to 
surrender the same to the consortium. 

At the present moment the British, American, and French 
governments have all informed their respective groups of their 
approval of these minutes, subject always to the American defini. 
tion of the measure of official support to be accorded to them, but 
so far as Lord Curzon is aware no such approval has as yet been 
intimated by the Japanese government, with the result that the 
urgent work of organizing the consortium has been brought to a 
standstill. 

His Majesty’s government have heard, with the utmost 
regret that the Japanese financial delegates in Paris, acting under 
instructions from their principals, have informed their colleagues 
that all the rights and options held by Japan in the regions of 
Manchuria and Mongolia, where Japan has special interests, should 
be excluded from the arrangements for pooling provided for in 
the proposed agreement because of the very special relations which 
Japan enjoys geographically and historically with the regions 
referred to and which have been recognized by Great Britain, 
the United States, France and Russia on many occasions. 


His Majesty's government are further informed that the 
position taken by the British, American and French groups towards 
this claim of the Japanese group was that any attempt to exclude 
Manchuria and Mongolia from the scope of the consortium would 
be inadmissible, but that the whole question raised was one of such 
grave importance that it was felt to be beyond the immediate com- 
petence of the groups to discuss and must therefore be referred 
to the decision of the governments. 


In these cirenmstances His Majesty’s government feei justified 
in bringing the matter to the notice of the Japanese government,— 
as they hear has already been done by the American government,— 
and requesting them to direct the Japanese groups to modify 
their attitude on this all-important point. 


One of the fundamental objects of the American proposals 
as accepted by the British, Japanese and French governments, 
is to eliminate special claims in particular spheres of interest and 
to throw open the whole of China without reserve to the combined 
activities of an international consortium. This object cannot 
be achieved unless all the parties to the scheme agree to sacrifice 
all claim to enjoy any industrial preference within the boundarie 
of any political sphere of influence. Manchuria and Mongol 
are important provinces of China and any attempt to exclude 
them from the scope of the consortium would constitute a direc 
negation of the principle on which the consortium is based, would 
provoke the revival of similar claims on the part of other nations 
and thus perpetuate the very difficulties which the consortivil! 
is designed to obviate. Moreover as all other parties to the s 
rangement, except the Japanese group, have agreed to pool thet 
rights and options without other reservation than that contained 
in the terms of the agreement itself, it is only equitable that the 
same rule should apply to all alike. 


His Majesty’s government have every reason to believe that 
the Japanese government will share these views and will cause the 
Japanese group to withdraw their claim to the exclusion of Mancht 
ria and Mongolia from the scope of the consortium. 


Foreign Office, 8.W.1. 
August llth, 1919, 
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IMPERIAL JAPANESE EMBASSY, WASHINGTON. 


The Japanese government accept and confirm the resolution 
adopted at the meeting of the representatives of the bankers groups 
of the United States, Great Britain, France and Japan at Paris 
on May 11th and 12th, 1919, for the purpose of organizing an in- 
ational consortium for financial business in China: Provided, 
however, that the acceptance and confirmation of the said resolu- 
tion shall not be held or construed to operate to the prejudice of 
the special rights avd interests possessed by Japan in South Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 


K. DEBUCHI. 
August 27th, 1919. 


DEPARTMENT’S REPLY DATED OCTOBER 28th, 1919, TO 
THE MEMORANDUM OF THE JAPANESE EMBASSY, 
DATED AUGUST 27th. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The government of the United States has received and care- 
fully considered the memorandum dated August 27th, 1919 in which 
the Imperial Japanese embassy advised it that the Japanese go- 
vernment accepted and confirmed the resolution adopted at the 
meeting of the representatives of the bankers groups of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Japan at Paris on May 11th and 
12th, 1919, for the purpose of organizing an international consortium 
for financial business in China, subject, however, to the following 
proviso : 

“that the aeceptance and confirmation of the said reso- 
lution shall not be held or construed to operate to the prejudice 
of the special rights and interests possessed by Japan in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia.” 


This government. after an earnest study of the proposal 


_ thus made, reluctantly finds itself unable to assent to the proviso 


in reference to South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia : it 
can only regard the reservation in the form proposed as an inter- 
mixture of exclusive political pretensions in a project which all 
the other interested governments and groups have treated in a 
liberal and self-denying spirit and with the purpose of eliminating 
so far as possible such disturbing and complicating political motives ; 
and it considers that from the viewpoint, either of the legitimate 
national feeling of China or of the interests of the powers in China 
it would be a calamity if the adoption of the consortium were to 
carry with it the recognition of a doctrine of spheres of interest 
more advanced and far-reaching than was ever applied to Chinese 
territory even in the period when the break-up of the empire 
appeared imminent. 

It can only be assumed that in taking its present position 
the Japanese government has misapprehended the purposes of 
the consortium and assumed that it is the intention of the other 
governments to encroach upon the existing vested Japanese 
interests in the region indicated. That such is not the intention 
may be seen from the wording of the inter-group agreement of May 
llth which in Article I specifies that only those industrial under- 
takings are to be pooled upon which substantial progress has not 
been made. This wording plainly excludes those enterprises 
Which are already developed and thus constitute vested proprietary 
interests (such as the South Manchuria and Ssupingkai-Cheng- 
chiatun Railways, the Fushun collieries, et cetera) and may fairly 
be interpreted to exclude likewise the existing options for the 
*xtension of railways already in operation (for instance the proposed 
‘ontinuation to Taonan of the Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Railway 
re to Hueining (Hoiryong) of the Kirin-Changchun Railway). 
t apan's reservation is urged with a view solely to the protection 
: ae rights and interests, it would seem that all legitimate 
ee would be conserved if only it were made indisputably 
' at there is no intention on the part of the consortium to 
netoach on established industrial enterprises or to expect the 


pooling of existing Japanese options for the continuation thereof : 
and this government feels that the Japanese government should 
be amply content with the understanding that certain specific 
enterprises are exempt. This government cannot accept a geo- 
graphical reservation which could not but lend itself to implications 
which are foreign to the purposes of the consortium. But it is 
still hopeful that the Japanese government may find it possible 
to authorize its banking group to enter the proposed consortium 
with full assurance that no legitimate Japanese rights or interests 
would thereby be jeopardized. 
ROBERT LANSING. 

893.51 /2405 ; 


Department of State, 
Washington, October 28th, 1919. 


MEMORANDUM HANDED TO THE JAPANESE AMBAS- 
SADOR BY EARL CURZON. 


On the Ist September his Excellency the Japanese ambas- 
sador communicated to Earl Curzon of Kedleston the following 
memorandum:—- 

“The Japanese government accept and confirm the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the representatives of the bankers’ 
groups of the United States, Great Britain, France and Japan at 
Paris on the 11th and 12th May, 1919, for the purpose of organizing 
an international consortium for financial business in China, provided, 
however, that the acceptance and confirmation of the said resolu- 
tions shall not be held or construed to operate to the prejudice of 
the special rights and interests possessed by Japan in South Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia.” 

At a subsequent interview with Lord Curzon Viscount Chinda, 
in accordance with instructions received from his government, 
defined what was meant by South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia. 

His Majesty's government have now, after the most careful 
consideration of the Japanese-contention, been forced to the con- 
clusion that they could not justifiably accept the claim for the ex- 
clusion of Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia from 
the sphere of activity of the consortium if it were intended as a 
territorial claim. 

As was pointed out to the Japanese ambassador in the memo- 
randum communicated to his Excellency on the 11th August, the 
admission of such a claim to a monopoly of commercial interests 
in a large geographical area of China would be a direct infringement 
of the fundamental idea underlying the creation of the consortium, 
which was to abolish spheres of interest and throw open the whole 
of China to the activities of an international financial combination. 

Lord Curzon, however, cannot help thinking that the Japanese 
government must be laboring under a misapprehension as to the 
scope and purpose of the consortium. It is not and never has been 
intended that under the guise of the consortium vested interests 
should be encroached upon. Article I of the inter-group agreement 
of the 11th May last specifically lays down that agreements and 
options relating to industrial undertakings (including railways), upon 
which substantial progress has been made, need not be pooled. 
Indeed, the sphere of the new consortium is definitely limited to the 
financing of future undertakings in China, and was never meant 
to extend to established industrial enterprises. 

So far as Southern Manchuria is concerned, Lord Curzon, 
recognizes that there are in that province important railways and 
other industrial enterprises which have been developed or are in 
course of development by Japanese enterprise and which are 
clearly not within the sphere of the consortium. Such is not, 
however, the case in Eastern Inner Mongolia, where, although options 
for railways have been granted to Japan, no work has yet been 
begun. Indeed, such a claim as is put forward by the Japanese 
government in regard to Eastern Inner Mongolia, amounting to 
the reservation of an exclusive interests in a large area whose south- 
ern boundaries practically envelop Peking and encroach upon the 


with the maintenance of the 


province of Chili, cannot be reconciled 
of China which Japan has 


independence and territorial integrity 
so often pledged herself to observe. 

It is confidently hoped, therefore, that when the question is 
viewed in this light, the Japanese government wil lsee no objection 
to modify their present attitude as regards both South Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia and will authorize the Japaneze banking group 
to enter into the new consortium on the same basis as the other 
groups, that is, without any special reservations. 

The Japanese government will also, no doubt, recognize the 
urgent need of promptitude in dealing with the situation, in view 
of the disastrous situation on the verge of which China appears now 
to find herself. 


Foreign Office, November 20th, 1919. 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE EMBASSY, WASHINGTON. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The Japanese government have given their serious considera- 
tion to the memorandum of the United States government of the 
28th of October last relating to the formation of a new consortium. 

The United States government appears to be under the im- 
pression that the proposal of the Japanese government in regard 
to South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia amounts either 
to exclusive political pretentions or to the establishement of a 
so-called sphere of interest. 

The Japanese government desire to set forth once again their 
views frankly on the main purpose of their proposal and to invite 
further consideration on the part of the United States government 
on this subject. 

From the nature of the case, the regions of South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia which are contiguous to Korea stand 
in very close and special relation to Japan’s national defense and 
her economic existence. Enterprises launched forth in these regions, 
therefore, often involve questions vital to the safety of the country. 
This is why Japan has special interest in these regions and has 
established there special rights of various kinds. 

The Japanese government are under no misapprehension or 
misgiving as to the purpose of the organization of the consortium, 
and are glad to co-operate under such an arrangement with the 
powers concerned for the promotion of the general welfare in China. 
But, as is suggested in the proposed consortium, merely out of 
business considerations, to throw open to the common activities 
of an international financial combination, even those enterprises 
in the regions of South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 
which vitally affect the economic existence and national defense 
of Japan, would be no safe way of providing for the national peace 
and security, and for this reason, it would hardiy meet with the 
approval of public opinion in Japan. These considerations were 
fully set forth by Mr. Debuchi, the then chargé d'affaires of Japan, 
in his interview with the third assistant secretary on the 27th 

of August last year. 

Furthermore, the recent development of the Russian situation, 
exercising as it does an unwholesome influence upon the Far East, 
is a matter of grave concern to Japan. In fact, the conditions in 
Siberia, which have been developing with alarming precipitancy 
of late, are by no means far from giving rise to the most serious 
situation, which may at any time take a turn threatening the 
safety of Japan and the peace of the Far East, and ultimately 
place entire Eastern Asia at the mercy of the sinister activities of 
extremist forces. Having regard to these signals of the imminent 
character of the situation, the Japanese government all the more 
keenly feel the need of adopting measures calculated to avert any 
such danger in the interest of the Far East as well as of Japan. 

Sow South Manchuria and Mongolia are the gate by which these 
direful influences may effect their penetration into Japan and the 
Far East to the instant menace of their security. 
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The Japanese government are convinced that having rege 
to the vital interests which Japan, as distinct from the othe 
powers, has in the regions of South Manchuria and Mongolia, the 
United States government will appreciate the circumstances which 
compelled the Japanese government to make a special and legit. 
mate reservation indispensable to the existence of the state and 
its people. 

In short, the present proposal of the Japanese government 
in regard to Manchuria and Monogolia is based, as already ex. 
plained, on the paramount importance of the economic existence 
and national security of the country, coupled with a due regan 
for the general peace of the Far East,—considerations which 
have been strengthened by the recent development of the situa. 
tion. Consequently the Japanese government are prepared to co. 
operate with the financiers of the powers concerned in Manchuria 
and Mongolia so long as the main purpose of their proposal 
above enunciated remains respected. It would be needless to say 
that that proposal was prompted by no desire of making any 
territorial demarcation involving the idea of economic monopoly 
or of asserting any exclusive political pretentions or of affirming 
a doctrine of any far-reaching sphere of interest in disregard of the 
legitimate national aspirations of China, as, well as of the interests 
possessed there by the powers concerned. It is confidently hoped 
that the United States government would submit these points to 
their serious consideration. 

The Japanese government are gratified that the United States 
government acknowledges in its memorandum now under review the 
exclusion from the scope of the common activities of the new 
consortium, not only of those Japanese undertakings in Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia which are already developed and 
constitute vested proprietary interests, but also of the existing 
options in connection with railways already in operation (for 
instance the proposed continuation to Taonan of the Ssupingkai- 
Chengchiatun Railway and to Hueining of the Kirin-Changehu 
Railway) and makes it abundantly clear that Japan’s legitimate 
rights and interests are in no case to be jeopardized. Having regard 
to the considerations of assuring the national security referred to 
above, it is expected that the principal instances of Japan's le 
gitimate undertakings, as enumerated in the attached statement, 
will be excluded from the scope of the common activities of the 
new consortium. The British foreign minister invited Viscount 
Chinda on the 19th of November last year, if there is any fear that 
any project launched under the egis of the consortium might 
threaten the strategic security of Japan, to guard against this 
danger by proposing a formula to meet the case. It is believed 
that the views of the British government in this respect are share 

by the United States government. 


Accordingly, the Japanese government, while authorizing the 
Japanese bankers’ group to enter the proposed consortium on the 
same footing as the bankers’ groups of the other powers concerned, 
venture to propose to achieve the settlement of the matter at isle 
by exchanging between the Members concerned a note embodying 
the sense of the formula hereto attached. 


ForMULA. 


The Japanese government accept and confirm the resolutiot 
passed at the conference of the representatives of the banking 
groups of the United States, Great Britain, France and dapit 
which met in Paris on May 11th and 12th, 1919, for the purpos? 
organizing a new consortium. In matters, however, relating 
loans affecting South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia whi 
in their opinion are calculated to create a serious impedi 
to the security of the economic life and national defense of Japit 
the Japanese government reserve the right to take the necess#} 
steps to guarantee such security. 


Japanese Embassy, 
March 2nd, 1920. 
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IMPERIAL JAPANESE EMBASSY, WASHINGTON. 


1, The South Manchuria Railway and its branches, together 
ith the mines which are subsidiary to the Railway, are unaffected 
hy the scope of the common activities of the new consortium. 

“9 ‘The construction of the Kirin-Changchun Railway, Shin- 
‘)nfu-Mukden Ruilway and Ssupingkai-Changchiatun Railway has 
been completed, and their operation has already been commenced. 
hey fall therefore within the category of those enterprises which 
jecording to Article 2 of the proposed inter-group agreement, have 
siready made substantial progress, and are outside the scope of the 
common activities of the new consortium. 

3. The Kirin-Hueining Railway, the Changchiatun-Taonanfu 
Railway, the Changchun-Taonanfu Railway, the Kaiyuan-Kirin 
Railway, the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway and the railway connecting a 
point in the Taonanfu-Jeho] Railway with a seaport are branch or 
eeding lines of the South Manchuria Railway. moreover, having 
egard to the fact that, as stated in the memorandum dated March 
} these lines together with the South Manchuria Railway do not 
oly bear a most important relation to the national defense of 
E Japan, but also constitute a powerful factor in the manitenance of 

peace and order in the Far East ; and also in view of the fact that, 

as an extension of the railways already in operation as set forth in 
the memorandum of the United States government, these lines 
form the subject of legitimate rights of Japan, it is expceted that 
they will be placed outside the scope of the common activities of 
the new consortium. It is not unlikely, however, that in case of 
any loan being floated in future in connection with these railways, 
the European and American markets will be invited to subscribe to 
it. 


Japanese Embassy, 
March 2nd, 1920. 


DEPARTMENT’S MEMORANDUM DATED MARCH 16th, 
1920, TO THE JAPANESE EMBASSY IN REPLY 
TO THE JAPANESE MEMORANDUM OF 

MARCH 2nd. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The government of the United States has received and care- 
fully considered the memorandum under date of March 2nd, 1920, in 
hich the Japanese ambassador set forth the views of his govern- 
ment as to the formation of the proposed international consortium 
for loans to China ; and it is happy to record the hearty grati- 
fication with which it has noted the disavowal by Japan of any 
laim to exclusive economic or political rights with respect to South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

The American government cannot but acknowledge, however, 
its grave disappointment that the formula proffered by the Japanese 
‘sovernment is in terms so exceedingly ambiguous and in character 
$0 irrevocable that it might be held to indicate a continued desire 
mn the part of the Japanese government to exclude the American, 
British and French banking groups from participation in the 
development, for the benefit of China, of important parts of that 
tepublic,—a construction which could not be reconciled with the 
prunciple of the independence and territorial integrity of China. 

The government of the United States is not unsympathetic 
with the professed objects of the principle embodied in the Japanese 
formula : it considers, on the other hand, first, that the right of 
national self-preservation is one of universal acceptance in the rela- 
‘ions between states, and therefore would not require specific for- 
fulation as to its application in any particular instance ; and, second, 
that the recognition of that principle is implicit in the terms of the 
Rotes exchanged between Secretary Lansing and Viscount Ishii on 
‘vember 2nd, 1917. This government therefore considers that by 
00 of the particular relationships of understanding thus existing 
Petween the United States and Japan, and those which, it is under- 
“od, similarly exist between Japan and the other powers proposed 


to be associated with it in the consortium, there would appear to 
be no oceasion to apprehend on the part of the consortium any 
activities directed against the economic life or national defense of 
Japan. It is therefore felt that Japan could with entire assurance 
rely upon the good faith of the United States and of the other two 
powers associated in the consortium to refuse their countenance 
to any operation inimical to the vital interests of Japan: and that — 
Japan’s insistence that the other three powers join with it in the 
proposed formula as a condition precedent would only create mis- 
apprehension. It is felt, moreover, that such a formula would not 
only be unnecessary, but would lend itself to misconstruction for the 
reason that it apparently differentiates between the status of South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia and that of other Chinese 
territory. The mere fact of differentiation would, it is apprehended, 
give rise to questions which would tend still further to unsettle 
the already complex situation in China. The government is there- 
fore hopeful that the Japanese government may in view of its 
several existing relationships of understanding with the United 
States and the other two powers be persuaded to rely upon their 
good faith in this matter and forego its proposal to require explicit 
guarantees, the mere statement of which opens the way for possible 
misconstruction and misapprehension in the future. 

The government of the United States has furthermore been 
happy to note the readiness of the Japanese government to enum- 
erate the specific vested interests of its nationals, in Manchuria 
and Mongolia, which it would propose to exclude from the scope 
of operations of the proposed consortium; although it finds it 
difficult to believe that in order to meet the necessities of Japanese 
economic or political security it is essential for Japan alone to 
construct and control a railway line of such a character as the one 
projected from Taonanfu to Jehol and thence to the seacoast. 

It is hoped that the discussions now in progress in Tokyo 
between Mr. Lamont, on behalf of the American group, and the 
representatives of the Japanese banking interests may result in 
such a complete understanding on the question of the specific 
enterprises in Manchuria and Mongolia, which it may be found 
mutually satisfactory to exclude from the operation of the con- 
sortium, as would enable the Japanese government to accord to 
that understanding its unqualified approval. 

In conclusion, the government of the United States takes 
pleasure in the fact that the frank interchanges of views which 
have thus far taken place appear to have resulted in a basis of 
mutual understanding which justifies the belief that a speedy 
completion of the organization of the consortium is now possible. 


Department of State, 
Washington, March 16th, 1920. 


MEMORANDUM LEFT WITH EARL CURZON BY THE 
JAPANESE AMBASSADOR, MARCH 16th, 1920. 


The Japanese government have given their serious considera- 
tion to the British government’s note of the 19th November last 
relative to the formation of a new consortium. The British go- 
vernment appear to be under the impression that the proposal 
of the Japanese government in regard to South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia amounts either to the assertion of a mon- 
opoly of economic interests in that region or to the establishment 
of a so-called sphere of interest there, and further, that such a 
proposal cannot be reconciled with the principle of independence 
and territorial integrity of China. 

The Japanese government desires to set forth once again 
their views frankly on the purpose of their proposal and invite 
further consideration on the part of the British government on 
this subject. 

From the nature of the case the regions of South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia, which are contiguous to our territory 
of Korea, stand in very close and special relations to Japan’s national 
defence and her economic existence. Enterprises launched forth 
in these regions, therefore, often involve interests vital to the 
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safety of our country. This is why Japan has special interests 
in these regions and has established there special rights of various 
kinds. The Japanese government are under no misapprehension 
or misgiving as to the purpose of the organization of the consortium, 
and are glad to co-operate under such an arrangement with the 
powers concerned for the promotion of the general welfare of China. 
But, as is suggested in the proposed consortium merely out of 
business considerations, to throw open to the common activities 
of an international financial combination even those enterprises 
in the regions of South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia which 
vitally affect the economic existence and national defence of Japan 
would be no safe way of providing for the national peace and 
security, and for this reason it would hardly meet with the approval 
of the public opinion in Japan. These considerations were fully 
set forth by Viscount Chinda in his interview with Lord Curzon on 
the 1st September last year. 

Furthermore, the development of the Russian situation, 
exercising as it does an unwholesome influence upon the Far East, 
is a matter of grave concern to Japan; in fact, the conditions in 
Siberia, which have been developing with such alarming pre- 
cipitancy of late, are by no means far from giving rise to a most 
serious situation, which may at any time take a turn threatening 
the safety of Japan and the peace of the Far East and ultimately 
place the entire Eastern Asia at the mercy of the dangerous activities 
of extremist forces. Having regard to these signals of the need 
— imminent character of the situation, the Japanese government 
all the more kennly feel the need of adopting measures calculated 
to avert any such danger in the interest of the Far East as well as 
of Japan. Now, South Manchuria and Mongolia are the gate by 
which this direful influence may effect its penetration into Japan 
and the Far East to the instant menace of their security. The 
Japanese government are convinced that, having regard to the 
vital interests which Japan, as distinct from the other powers, has 
in the regions of South Manchuria and Mongolia, the British go- 
vernment will appreciate the circumstances which compelled the 
Japanese government to make a special and legitimate reservation 
indispensable to the existence of the state and its people. 

In short, the present proposal of the Japanese government in 
regard to Manchuria and Mongolia is based, as already explained, 
on the paramount importance of the economic existence and national 
security of the country, coupled with a due regard for the general 
peace of the Far East, a consideration which has been strengthened 
by the recent development of the situation. Consequently Japan 
is prepared to co-operate in Manchuria and Mongolia with the 
financiers of the powers concerned so long as the main purpose of 
their proposal an above enunciated remains respected ; nor need 
they say that their proposal was prompted by no desire of making 
any territorial demarcation involving the idea of economic mon- 
opoly or of affirming or pretending sphere of interests, or of acting 
in defence of the principle of the independence and territorial 
integrity of China. It is confidently hoped that-the British go- 
vernment will take these points into their most serious consideration. 

Lord Curzon invited Viscount Chinda—if there is any fear 
that any project launched under the egis of the consortium might 
threaten the strategic security of Japan—to guard against this 
danger by proposing a formula to meet the case. It is a cause 
of gratification to know that the British government thus share 
the apprehensions entertained by the Japanese government: In 
view of the foregoing considerations, the Japanese government, 
while authorizing the Japanese bankers’ group to enter the pro- 
posed consortium on the same footing as the bankers’ groups of the 
other powers concerned, venture to propose to achieve the settle- 
ment to the question at issue by exchanging between the government 
concerned a note embodying the sense of the formula hereto at- 
tached. 


ForMULA. 
The Japanese government accept and confirm the resolutions 


passed at the conference of the representatives of the banking 
groups of the United States, Great Britain, France and Japan 
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which met at Paris on the 11th and 12th May, 1919, for the pp 
pose of organizing a new consortium. In matters, howeye * 
lating to loans affecting South Manchuria and Easter |, ‘ 
Mongolia, which in their opinion are calculated to create a Serious 
impediment to the security of the economic life and national defen, 
of Japan, the Japanese government reserve the right to take ¢ 

necessary steps to guarantee such security. March 16th, 1999, 


1. The South Manchurian Railway and its branches, togethe 
with the mines which are subsidiary to the railway, are unaffectaj 
by the loans to be made. Hence they do not come within th 
scope of the common activities of the new consortium. 

2. The construction of the Kirin-Changchun Railway, gjp. 
minfu-Mukden Railway and Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Railway hy 
been completed and their operation has already been commenced, 
They fall, therefore, within the category of these enterprises which 
according to Article 2 of the proposed inter-group agreement, have 
already made substantial progress, and are outside the scope of 
the common activities of the new consortium. 

3. The Kirin-Huiening Railway, the Chengchiatun-Taonap. 
fu Railway, Changchun-Taonanfu Railway, the Kaiyuan-Kiriy 
Railway, and the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway and the railway con. 
necting a point on the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway with a seaport ar 
branch of feeding lines of the South Manchuria Railway. Moreover, 
having regard to the fact that, as set forth in the memorandum 
dated the 16th March, 1920, these lines, together with the South 
Manchurian Railway, not only bear the most important relation 
to the national defence of Japan, but also constitute a powerful 
factor in the maintenance of peace and order in the Far East, it 
is expected that they will be placed outside the scope of the commun, 
activities of the new consortium. Both the British and the American 
governments have already agreed to the exclusion of most of thew 
lines. It is not unlikely, however, that in case of any loan being 
floated in future in connection with these railways the Europea 
and American markets will be invited to subscribe to it. 


EARL CURZON TO VISCOUNT CHINDA. 


His Majesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign affair, 
having carefully studied the memorandum and formula communi 
cated by his Excellency the Japanese ambassador on the léth 
March relative to the position of South Manchuria and East Inner 
Mongolia under the proposed consortium, has the honor to make 
the following observations :— 

In the memorandum handed to Viscount Chinda on the 20th 
November last, Lord Curzon clearly enunciated the objections 
felt by His Majesty’s government to the Japanese claim to exclude 
from the sphere of the consortium a large geographical area d 
China, and he is now regretfully forced to the conclusion thst 
little or no modification of this original attitude is to be foul 
in the wording of the formula suggested. The phrase which runs— 

“In matters relating to loans affecting South Manchuria ani 
East Inner Mongolia which in their opinion are calculated to creaté 
a serious impediment to the security of the economic life and 
national defence of Japan, the Japenese government reserve the 
right to take the necessary steps to guarantee such security’ 
is so ambiguous and general in character that it might be held 
to indicate on the part of the Japanese government 4 continued 
desire to exclude the co-operation of the other three banking group’ 
from participating in the development, for China’s benefit, of 
important parts of the Chinese republic and therefore creste 
the impression that the Japanese reservation cannot be recone 
with the principle of the independence and the realization of the | 
integrity of China. - 

While His Majesty’s government clearly recognize the legit 
mate desire of the Japanese nation to be assured of the supplies 
of food and raw material necessary to her economic life and 
justifiable wish strategically to protect and maintain the Kor 
frontier, they find it impossible to believe that, in order to m* 
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euch needs, it is essential for Japan alone to construct and control, 

jor instance, the three railway lines mentioned in the third reservation 

lying to the west of the South Manchurian Railway. 

"In order, however, to meet as far as possible the wishes of 

- theJapanese government and at the same time to avoid the mention 
of specific areas, which rightly or wrongly might give rise to the im- 
pression that a special sphere of interest was being officially 
recognized, His Majesty's government would be prepared to sub- 
scribe to a written assurance to the effect that the Japanese go- 
vernment need have no reason to apprehend that the consortium 
would direct any activities affecting the se urity of the economic 
life and national defense of Japan and that the Japanese govern- 
ment can firmly rely on the good faith of the powers concerned to 
refuse to countenance any operations inimical to such interests. 


Foreign Office, 
March 19th, 1920. 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE EMBASSY, WASHINGTON. 


The Japanese government have received the memorandum of 
the United States government dated March 16th, 1920, giving 
frank expression to its views again upon the proposal of Japan 
relative to the organization of a new consortium for loans to China, 
and have taken it into their careful consideration. 

The Japanese government are happy to express the hearty 
gratification with which they have noted that the United States 
government is fully appreciative of and even sympathetic with 
the principle embodied in the formula proposed by the Japanese 
government. The United States government, however, is inclined 
to think that the terms and character of the formula may be taken 
to indicate a continued desire on the part of Japan to exclude 
the other powers from participation in the development of im- 
portant parts of China, and that it is likely to create unnecessary 
misapprehension. The memorandum adds that the United States 
government is therefore hopeful that the Japanese government 
will withdraw their proposal for the explicit guarantee embodied 
in the formula in question. The Japanese government, while 
acknowledging that this suggestion of the United States is offered 
in the most friendly spirit, would like to state that they made 
the proposal now under review only beacuse they felt it useful 
and important to do so in order to make clear the particular position 
which Japan occupies through the facts of territorial propinquity 
and of her special vested rights. 

They never thought of any possibility of the formula giving 
rise of any such misapprehension or misconstruction as is pointed 
out by the United States government. They are glad, however, 
‘o note that it is not so much to the principle of their proposal 
as to its form that the United States government takes exception. 
Assurance is given in the memorandum of the United States go- 
vernment that the right of national self-preservation, which forms 
the basis of the guarantee required by Japan in order to assure 
the security of her national defense and the economic existence 
of her people, is not only one of universal acceptance but one of 
Which the recognition is implied in the terms of the notes exchanged 
between Secretary Lansing and Viscount Ishii, so that the new 
‘onsortium would in no case embark upon any activities directed 
against the national defense and the economic existence of Japan 
and so that the powers associated in the consortium would refuse 
their countenance to any enterprise inimical to the vital interests 
of Japan, Accordingly, after deliberate consideration, the Japanese 
‘vernment relying upon that assurance of the United States, 
have come to the decision to accept most willingly the suggestion 
of the United States government and to forego their request for 
the acceptance of the proposal formula on the part of the other 
interested powers, on condition that these powers agree to the 


sa understanding as formulated by the United States govern- 
en! 


As to the railway and other enterprises which Japan naturally 
“fects will be excluded from the scope of the common activities 
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of the new consortium, the United States government expresses 
a doubt as to whether it is essential for Japan alone to construct 
and control such a railway as the Taonanfu-Jehol line. This 
railway, together with line connecting a point thereon with a seaport, 
was projected with the strategic object of making it a means of 
common defence on the part of China and Japan against foreign 
invasion coming from the direction of Ourga, quite apart from the 
further object of facilitating development of the districts through 
which these lines run. It is, therefore, a matter of great regret 
and surprise to the Japanese government that there exists the 
misunderstanding that these railways will eventually prove a 
menace to Peking. It is confidently hoped that Japan’s position 
in this connection may be fully appreciated by the United States 
government. The Japanese government, mindful as they are of 
the common interests of the powers, have no objection to a scheme 
of making these two railways a joint enterprise of the new con- 
sortium, but having regard to the particular relation in which 
Japan stands to these railways, it is hoped that the United States 
government will lend their full support to the following two pro- 
positions:— 

(1) In the event of the new consortium projecting in future 
a scheme of extending the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway to the north 
with a view to connection with the Eastern Chinese Railway, the 
assent of the Japanese government thereto must be obtained before- 
hand through the Japanese group, inasmuch as such an extension 
being tantamount to a renewal of the so-called Chinchou-Aigun 
railway scheme against which a protest was lodged by Japan when 
the question was motioned some years ago, is calculated to have a 
serious effect upon the South Manchuria Railway. 

(2) In consideration of the particular desire of Japan that 
these two lines should be built as speedily as possible, the Japanese 
group, after due consultation with the other groups, may be per- 
mitted to undertake their construction single-handed in the event 
of the other three powers associated in the new consortium being 
reluctant to finance it. In that case, having regard to the fact 
that these railways must cross the Peking-Mukden Railway at a 
certain point, the American group will give their support to the 
overture which the Japanese financiers will make to their British 
colleagues with a view to perfecting the junction of these lines. 

As regards concrete questions as to which of the options that 
Japan possesses at present in Manchuria and Mongolia in respect to 
railways, is to be excluded, in accordance with the understanding 
reached between the governments of the United States and Japan, 
from the scope of the common activities of the new consortium, the 
Japanese government entirely share the view of the United States 
government that a settlement satisfactory to both parties will be 
arrived at through the discussion now in progress in Tokio betwee 
Mr. Lamont and the representatives of the Japanese banking 
group. In this belief, the representatives of the Japanese banking 
group are authorized to proceed with the discussion with Mr. 
Lamont with the object of arriving at a settlement of questions of 
this nature. 


Japanese Embassy, 
. Washington, April 3rd, 1920. 


MEMORANDUM LEFT WITH SIR EYRE CROWE BY THE 
JAPANESE AMBASSADOR, APRIL 14th, 1920. 


The Japanese government have received the memorandum 
of the British government dated the 19th March, 1920, giving 
frank expression of their views again upon the proposal of Japan 
relative to the organization of a new consortium for loans to China 
and have taken it into their careful consideration. 

The Japanese government are happy to express the hearty 
gratification with which they have noted that the British govern- 
ment are fully appreciative of Japan’s legitimate aspirations in 
the direction of safeguarding her national defence and the economic 
existence of her people, a principle embodied in the formula pro- 
posed by the Japanese government, and that they have given as- 
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surances of performing all that is in their power to meet the wishes 
of the Japanese government. The British government, however, 
are inclined to think that the terms and character of the formula 
may be taken to suggest a continued desire on the part of Japan 
to exclude the other powers from participation in the development 
of important parts of China, and it is likely to create the impression 
that Japan’s reservations, as indicated by the terms of the formula, 
are incompatible with the principle of the independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of China. Moreover as it is apprehended that the 
indication of territorial demarcation may give rise to the impression 
of official recognition being accorded to the principle of special 
interests, the British government are hopeful that any expressions 
of this nature may be avoided. The Japanese government, while 
acknowledging that this suggestion of the British government is 
offered in the most friendly spirit, would like to state that they made 
the proposal now under review only because they felt it useful and 
important to do so in order to make clear the particular position 
which Japan occupies through facts of territorial propinquity and of 
her special vested interest. They never thought of any possibility 
of the formula giving rise to any such misapprehension or miscon- 
struction as is pointed out by the British government. They are 
glad, however, to note that it is not so much to the principle of their 
proposal as to its form that the British government takes exception. 


Accordingly, after deliberate consideration, the Japanese 
government, relying upon the promise of the British government 
to give them a written assurance to the effect that they fully re- 
cognize the fundamental principle of safeguarding the integrity 
of the national defence and the economic existence of Japan as 
proposed by Japan, so that the Japanese government have no 
occasion to apprehend that the new consortium would embark 
upon any activities affecting the national defence and the economic 
existence of Japan and so that the powers concerned would refuse 
their countenance to any enterprise inimical to such Japanese 
interests, have come to the decision to accept most willingly the 
suggestion of the British government and to forgo their demand 
for the acceptance of the proposed formula on the part of the 
other interested powers on the condition that these powers agree 
to the above understanding as formulated by the British govern- 
ment. 


As to the railway and other enterprises which Japan naturally 
expects will be excluded from the scope of the common activities 
of the new consortium, the British government express @ doubt as 
to whether it is essential for Japan alone to construct and control 
the three railway lines running west of the South Manchurian 
Railway. The Taonanfu-Jehol Railway, and the lines connecting 
a point thereon with a seaport, were projected with the strategic 
object of making it a means of common defence on the part of 
China and Japan against foreign invasion coming from the direction 
of Ourga, quite apart from the further object of facilitating develop- 
ment of the districts through which these lines run. It is therefore 
a matter of great regret and surprise to the Japanese government 
that there exists the misunderstanding that these railways will 
eventually prove a menace to Peking. .It is confidently hoped 
that Japan’s position in this connection may be fully appreciated 
by the British government. The Japanese government, mindful 
as they are of the common interests of the powers, have no objection 
to a scheme of making these two railways @ joint enterprise of 
the new consortium, but, having regard to the particular relation 
in which Japan stands to these railways, it is hoped that the British 
government will lend their full support to the following two pro- 
positions :— 

1. In the event of the new consortium projecting in future 

a scheme of extending the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway to 
the north with a view to connecting them with the Eastern 
Chinese Railway, the assent of the Japanese government 
thereto must be obtained beforehand, through the Japan- 
ese group, inasmuch as such an extension—being tan- 
‘tamount to a renewal of the so-called Chinchou-Aigun 
Railway scheme, against which a protest was lodged by 
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Japan when the question was mooted some years ago— 
calculated to have a serious effect on the South Man. 
churian Railway. 


2. In consideration of the particular desire of Japan that 
these two lines should be built as speedily as possible 
the Japanese group, after due consultation with the other 
groups, may be permitted to undertake their construction 
single handed in the event of the other three powers 
associated in the new consortium being reluctant to 
finance it. In that case, having regard to the fact that 
these railways must cross the Peking-Mukden Railway 
at a certain point, the British government will use their 
best endeavors towards bringing a happy conclusion 
to the negotiations which the Japanese financiers may 
enter upon with their British colleagues with a view to 
perfecting te junction of these lines. 


As regards concrete questions as to which of the options that 
Japan possesses at present in Manchuria and Mongolia in respect 
of railways is to be excluded, in accordance with the understanding 
reached between the governments of Great Britain and Japan, 
from the scope of the common activities of the new consortium, 
it is believed that a satisfactory settlement will be reached through 
the discussions now proceeding in Tokyo, with the cognizance of 
the American and Japanese governments, between Mr. Lamont, 
who besides being representative of the American group, is under. 
stood to have certain definite understandings on the subject with 
both the British and the French groups, and the representative 
of the Japanese banking group. The Japanese government will 
therefore authorize the Japanese group to proceed with the dis- 
cussion with Mr. Lamont for the purpose of arriving at a conclusive 
settlement of questions of this nature. 


Japanese Embassy, London, 
April 14th, 1920. 


EARL CURZON TO VISCOUNT CHINDA. 


His Majesty’s government have received the further memo: 
randum of the Imperial Japanese government of the 14th April, 
and after having given it their careful consideration, have the 
honor to reply as follows : 

His Majesty's government are much gratified to learn that 
the Japanese government are prepared to accept the written as- 
surance to which Lord Curzon declared his willingness to subscribe 
in his note to Viscount Chinda of the 19th March, and that pro- 
vided the other powers agree to give @ similar assurance, the im- 
perial government are willing to forgo the request which they 
had made in their note of the 16th March that the powers interested 
should accept the formula, the wording of which had appeared 
somewhat ambiguous in character. 

As regards the two propositions mentioned in the Japanese 
government's memorandum under reply, His Majesty's gover: 
ment much regret that the Imperial government should have raisel 
these questions at a moment when it was hoped that the fout 
powers interested were about to reach an agreement on the basis of 
a compromise which Mr. Lamont, the representative of the Amer 
can banking group, appeared to have reached in Tokyo with the 
representatives of the Japanese group. His Majesty's gover 
ment fear that if the discussion of these propositions is insisted 
upon it will merely delay matters, and in the interests of all parties 
concerned, they sincerely trust the Imperial government will be 
willing to withdraw them and to be satisfied with the general 
assurance to which His Majesty's government have already offe 
to subscribe, and which the Imperial government have just ek 
pressed their willingness to accept. 

In order to meet the wishes of the Imperial government, Bis 
Majesty’s government are prepared to agree to the terms of t 
compromises proposed by Mr. Lamont in Tokyo and to waive the 
objections which they had at one time offered to the exclusion 
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from the consortium of the two projected railway lines from Tao- 
anfu to Changchun and from Taonanfu to Chengchiatun. : 

: 4s regards proposition (1) Japan practicaliy asks for a right 
to ode construction by the consortium, of a line from Taonanfu 
to join the Chinese Eastern Railway, on the grounds that such an 
extension would be tantamount to a renewal of the so-called Chin- 
chou-Aigun Railway scheme, against which Japan had lodged a 
protest some years ago. ; ’ ; 

His Majesty’s government have no wish to do anything which 
would conflict with the vital interests of their ally, and the assur- 
ance to which they have declared their willingness to subscribe 
would appear fully to safeguard Japan’s interest. It appears to 
His Majesty's government that with the establishment of the 
consortium a new era is about to dawn in which conditions have 
changed, and it is now proposed that the powers should work 
together in harmonious and friendly co-operation rather than in 
competition, and granting to any one party to the consortium 
the power to veto in advance the possible construction of a railway 
would appear to be contrary to the principles upon which the idea 
of a consortium is based. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s government, the contingency 
anticipated in proposition (2) would appear to be already pro- 
vided for in Article 4 of the inter-group conference in Paris of 
the 12th of May, 1919 of which His Majesty’s government have 
expressed their approval. 

His Majesty’s government sincerely trust that the Imperial 
government will recognize the friendly spirit in which these ob- 
servations are made, and that they will now agree to co-operate 
with the other three powers along the lines of the proposed com- 
promise. They note with gratification that the Japanese govern- 
ment is prepared to authorize the Japanese group to proceed with 
the discussion with Mr. Lamont for the purpose of reaching a settle- 
ment. They trust that the Imperial government will now see 
their way to give this authorization without the suggested reser- 
vations, in order that the final arrangements between the groups 
may be completed whilst Mr. Lamont is still in Peking, and the 
necessary exchange of letters between the representatives of the 
Japanese and American groups effected with the least possible 
delay. 


Foreign Office, 
April 28th, 1920 


DEPARTMENT’S REPLY DATED APRIL 29th, 1920, TO 
THE MEMORANDUM FROM THE JAPANESE 
EMBASSY OF APRIL 3rd, 1920. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The American government has received the further memoran- 
dum of the Imperial Japanese government of April 3rd and after 
ian’ given it careful consideration has the honor to reply as 
OLLOWS : 

The American government is much gratified to learn that 
the Japanese government is prepared to accept most willingly 
the suggestion of the American government to forego its request 
for the acceptance of the proposed formula which it had made 
In its note of March 20th. 

As regards the two propositions mentioned in the Japanese 
sovernment’s memorandum under acknowledgment the American 
sovernment much ‘regrets that the Imperial government should 
have raised these questions at a moment when it was hoped that 
the four powers interested were about to reach an agreement on 
the basis of compromise which Mr. Lamont, the representative of 
the American banking group, appeared to have reached in Tokyo 
ees the representatives of the Japanese group. The American 
toes fears that if the discussion of these propositions is 
¥ ec upon it will merely delay matters and in the interests of 

parties concerned it sincerely trusts that the Imperial Japanese 
be willing to withdraw them and to be satisfied 
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with the general assurance to which the American government has 
already offered to subscribe and which the Imperial Japanese 
government has just expressed its readiness to accept. 

In order to meet the wishes of Japan the American govern- 
ment is prepared to agree to the terms of the compromise pro- 
posed by Mr. Lamont in Tokyo. 

As regards proposition one, Japan practically asks for a right 
to veto the construction by the consortium of a line from Taonanfu 
to join the Chinese Eastern Railway on the grounds that such 
an extension would be tantamount to a renewal of the so-called 
Chinchou-Aigun Railway scheme against which Japan had lodged 
a protest some years ago. The government of the United States 
has no wish to do anything which would conflict with the vital 
interests of Japan and the. assurance to which it has declared 
its willingness to subscribe would appear fully to safeguard Japan’s 
interests. It appears to the American government that, with 
respect to the establishment of the consortium, a new era is about 
to dawn in which conditions have changed and it is now proposed 
that the powers should work together in harmonious and friendly 
co-operation rather than in competition and the granting to any 
one party to the consortium of the power to veto the possible 
construction of a railway would appear to be contrary to the prin- 
criples upon which the idea of the consortium is based. 

In the opinion of the American government the contingency 
anticipated in proposition two would appear to be already pro- 
vided for in Article IV of the inter-group agreement at Paris on 
May 12th, paragraph 19, of which the American government 
has expressed its approval. The American government sincerely 
trusts that the Imperial Japanese government will recognize the 
friendly spirit in which these observations are made and that it 
will now agree to co-operate with the other three powers along the 
lines of the proposed compromise. It notes with gratification 
that the Japanese government is prepared to authorize the J apanese 
group to proceed with the discussion with Mr. Lamont for the 
purpose of reaching a settlement. It expresses the hope that the 
Japanese government will now see its way to give this authorization 
without the suggested reservations in order that the final arrange- 
ments between the groups may be concluded while Mr. Lamont is 
still in Peking and the necessary exchange of letters between the 
tepresentatives of the Japanese and American groups effected 
with the least possible delay. 


Department of State, 
Washington, April 29th, 1920. 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE EMBASSY, WASHINGTON. 
MEMORANDUM. 


The Japanese government received on May 3rd the memo- 
randum of the American government dated April 29th in reply to 
their memorandum of April 3rd last, and have carefully examined 
it. 

The Japanese government are happy to note that the American 
government is much gratified with the readiness of the Japanese 
government to forego, in reliance upon the assurances given in 
the memorandum of the American government dated March 16th 
last, their request for the acceptance of the proposed formula, and 
that the American government has lent emphasis to the assurance 
to which it had already subscribed. 

As regards the two points made by the Japanese government 
relating to the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway and the line connectint 
a point thereon with a seaport, the American government seems to 
think that they constitute new propositions and expresses regret 
that these questions should have been raised at a moment when 
it was hoped that the four powers concerned were about to reach 
an agreement. 

In particular the American government appears to be of 
opinion that the point, (1) namely, Japan’s desire in regard to the 
extension of the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway, is tantamount to a claim 
for an exclusive power of veto and is therefore contrary to the fund- - 
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amental principles upon which the idea of the new consortium 
is based. The Japanese government, in making the point in 
question, were prompted by no desire of putting forward any new 
condition or demand. It was simply in order to avoid future 
misunderstanding that the point was raised as one of the actual 
examples of enterprises prejudicial to Japan’s vital interests which 
formed the subject matter of the general assurances given by the 
American government. The Japanese government feel confident 
that as the question involved in this case comes within the scope 
of the general assurances, the government of the powers interested 
in the consortium will, in the spirit of mutual trust and friendliness, 
readily appreciate Japan’s point of view. As to the point (2) the 
Japanese government have raised it merely in order to set forth 
the circumstances in which they feel the need of assistance and 
co-operation of the powers concerned in the actual construction 
of the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway and the line connecting a point 
thereon with a seaport. 

In thus giving frank expression to their hope, the Japanese 
government were inspired by no other desire than to make an 
appeal to the spirit of general co-operation which forms the founda- 
tion of the consortium. 

The Japanese government, holding as they do the views as 
above enunciated, have no intention whatever of insisting upon 
obtaining the explicit assurances or consent of the American go- 
vernment in regard to the two points above referred to. Their 
idea is simply to bring the powers concerned to an understanding 
of their interpretation in these respects. Relying, however, upon 
the friendly spirit in which the American government was good 
enough to reaffirm the fact that the general assurances to which 
it has already offered to subscribe are adequate enough to safe- 
guard the interests of Japan, the Japanese government would re- 
frain from further insisting on the discussion of these points. and, 
in order to facilitate the formation of the new consortium with 
the least possible delay, they would be satisfied at this juncture 
with bringing to the knowledge of the American government 
their interpretation of these questions and will be prepared to 
lend their support to the conclusion of an arrangement between 
the banking groups concerned and to give it the necessary confirma- 
tion. 


Japanese Embassy, 
May 8th, 1920. 


DEPARTMENT'S REPLY TO THE NOTE OF THE 
JAPANESE EMBASSY, DATED MAY 8th, 1920. 


The government of the United States has been pleased to 
receive the Imperial Japanese government's memorandum of 
May 8th, 1920, in reply to that of the government of the United 
States dated the 29th of the preceding month, and is deeply gratified 
to observe therefrom that the Imperial Japanese government has 
no intention of insisting upon the explicit assurance or consent of 
the government of the United States in regard to the two points 
raised by the Imperial Japanese government with reference to the 
Taonanfu-Jehol Railway and the line connecting a point thereon with 
a seaport. The government of the United States also takes note 
with sincere pleasure that the Imperial Japanese government is 
prepared to lend its support to the conclusion of the arrangement 
between the banking groups concerned, and to give the arrange- 
ment the necessary confirmation uopn the same terms as the go- 
vernments of the United States, Great Britain, and France have 
already done without conditions or provisos. 

It is most gratifying to the government of the United States 
that the underlying principles and policies of the new international 
consortium are now so fully understood and agreed upon that 
the representatives of the banking groups may proceed to its 
formation and the consideration of the working details of its opera- 
tion. The government of the United States again can assure 
the Imperial Japanese government that its sole aim in all the 
negotiations just completed has been to bring about an arrangement 
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which would insure entire co-operation on the part of the into, 
ested governments on a basis which would be to their mutnaj 
vantage and for the lasting benefit of China. The government of 
the United States looks forward with keen anticipation to ty 
friendly co-operation under the consortium arrangement, wit) 
entire confidence that such practical joint endeavor is the beginning 
of a new era of good will and accomplishment for both x overnments, 


Department of State, 
Washington, May Sth, 1920. 


MEMORANDUM COMMUNICATED BY JAPANESE 
EMBASSY TO BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE, 
MAY lith, 1920. 


The Japanese government have received the memorandum of 
the British government, dated April 28th, in reply to their memoran. 
dum of the 14th April last, and have carefully examined it. 


The Japanese government are happy to note that the British 
government are much gratified with the readiness of the Japanese 
government to forgo, in reliance upon the assurances given in the 
memorandum of the British government, dated the 19th March 
last, their request for the acceptance of the proposed formula, and 
that the British government have lent emphasis to the assurance 
to which they had already subscribed. 

The Japanese government are glad to learn further that the 
British government are prepared to waive the objections which she 
had at one time offered to the exclusion from the consortium of 
the two projected railway lines from Taonanfu to Changchun and 
from Taonanfu to Chengchiatun. 

As regards the two points made by the Japanese government 
relating to the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway and the line connecting 
a point thereon with a seaport, the British government seem to 
think that they constitute new propositions, and express regret | 
that these questions should have been raised at a moment when it 
was hoped that the four powers concerned were about to reach an 
agreement. 

In particular, the British government appear to be of opinion 
that the point (1), namely, Japan’s desire in regard to the ex 
tension of the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway, is tantamount to a claim 
for an exclusive power in veto, and is therefore contrary to the 
fundamental principles upon which the idea of the new consortium 
is based. The Japanese government, in making the point in ques- 
tion, were prompted by no desire of putting forward any new 
condition or demand. It was simply in order to avoid further 
misunderstanding that the point was raised as one of the actual 
examples of enterprises prejudicial to Japan's vital interest whieh 
formed the subject matter of the general assurances given by the 
British government. The Japanese government feel confident 
that, as the question involved in this case comes within the scope 
of the general assurances, the governments of the powers interested 
in the consortium will, in the spirit of mutual trust and friendliness, 
readily appreciate Japan’s point of view. As to the point (2) the 
Japanese government have raised it merely in order to set forth 
the circumstances in which they feel the need of the assistance and 
co-operation of the powers in the actual construction of the Tao 
nanfu-Jehol Railway and the lines connecting a point thereon with 
a seaport. 

In thus giving a frank expression to their hope, the Japan 
ese government were inspired by no other desire than to make a 
appeal to the spirit of general co-operation which forms the four 
dation of the consortium. ; 

The Japanese government, holding as they do the views as 
above enunciated, have no intention whatever of insisting up 
obtaining the explicit assurances of consent of the British gove™ 
ment in regard to the two points above referred to. Their = 
is simply to bring the powers concerned to an understanding 
their interpretation in these respects. Relying, however, Um 
the friendly spirit in which the British government wet 
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enough t0 reaffirm the fact that the general assurances to which 
they have already offered to subscribe are adequate enough to 
safeguard the interests of Japan, the Japanese government would 
refrain from further insisting upon the discussion of these points 
and, in order to facilitate the formation of the new consortium 
with the least possible delay, they would he satisfied at this juncture 
with bringing to the knowledge of the British government their 
interpretation of these questions, and will be prepared to lend 
their support to the conclusion of an arrangement between the 
banking groups concerned and to give it the necessary confirmation. 


Japanese Embassy, London, 
May 10th, 1920. 


LETTER TO MR. THOMAS W. LAMONT FROM MR. 
NAKAJI KAJIWARA, DATED MAY lith, 1920. 


Vr. Tromas W. Lamont, 


J. P. Morgan & Co., the Representative of the American Group. 


You will recall that upon the organization of the consortium 
at Paris, on May 11th and 12th, last, the representatives of the Jap- 
anese, American, British and French banking groups attached their 
signatures to the resolutions and agreement subject to the approval 
of their respective governments. You will further recall that, 
upon the instructions of the Japanese government, our banking 
goups addressed you a letter dated 18th June last as regards 
the conditions of accepting the new consortium agreement. 

We have now the honor to inform you that certain points in 
the agreement and in the operations of the proposed consortium, 
hitherto somewhat obscure, having been cleared up ro the satis- 
faction of our government and of ourselves, we are now able in 
accordance with the instructions of the Japanese government to 
withdraw our letter dated 18th June last and announce that, 
conjointly with the American, British and French banking groups 
and on like terms with them, we will accept the consortium agree- 
ment. We beg at the same time to express our hearty concurrence 
with the general ideas and objects of the consortium in respect to 
China, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) NAKAJI KAJIWARA, 


The President of the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
For and on behalf of the Japanese Group. 


LETTER TO MR. N. KAJIWARA FROM MR. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT, DATED MAY l1Ith, 1920. 


X. Kaswara, Esquire, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Drar Sir,—We beg to acknowledge with thanks, the receipt 
f your communication of May 11th, 1920, informing us, in behalf 
{the Japanese banking group that, under the instructions of 
your government, you have now withdrawn your letter dated June 
Isth, 1919, and have adopted, in association with the banking 
soups of America, Great Britain and France and on like terms 
vith them, the agreement for the establishment of a new 
“onsortium in respect to China. 

We are happy to note that certain points that had hitherto 
~~ somewhat obscure to your group and to your government 
= now been made plain, and we trust with you that the way is 
“eat for the consortium to undertake operations. 

" gin a8 some questions have arisen during our discussions 

thet the status of specific railway enterprises contemplated or 

dine y begun in Manchuria and Mongolia, we hereby confirm 
at we have agreed with you as follows : 


(1) that the South Manchurian Railway and its present 
branches, together with the mines which are subsidiary 
to the railway, do not come within the scope of the con- 
sortium ; 

that the projected Taonanfu-Jehol Railway and the 
projected railway connecting a point on the Taonanfu- 
Jehol Railway with a sea-port are to be included within 
the terms of the consortium agreement ; 


that the Kirin-Huining, the Chengchiatun-Taonanfu, the 
Changchun-Taonanfu, the Kaiyuan-Kirin (via Hailung), 
the Kirin-Changchun, the Sinminfu-Moukden and the 
Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Railways are outside the scope 
of the joint activities df the consortium. 

The foregoing letter of acknowledgement, although written 
in behalf of the American banking group, has, we are assured, the 
cordial approval of the British and French banking groups, also 
of the governments of the United States, of Great Britain and of 
France. 

Pray be good enough to present our regards to your colleagues 
in the Japanese banking group and our best wishes for the success 
of the joint four-power undertaking. 


(3) 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) THOMAS W. LAMONT, 
For and on behalf of the American Group. 


MEMORANDUM COMMUNICATED TO JAPANESE 
EMBASSY, BY BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE, 
MAY 17th, 1920. 


His Majesty’s government have the honor to acknowledge the 
memorandum which the Japanese ambassador handed to His 
Majesty’s principal secretary of state for foreign affairs on the 
10th instant. 

His Majesty’s government are much gratified to learn that 
the imperial Japanese government in recording in point (1) of their 
memorandum of the 14th April Japan’s view in regard to the exten- 
sion of the Taonanfu-Jehol Railway, were prompted by no desire to 
put forward any new condition or demand, and they are glad to 
note that their ally is satisfied that His Majesty's government have 
no wish to do anything which would conflict with their vital inter- 
ests. As regards point (2) His Majesty’s government are happy 
to note that it was merely raised in order to set forth the circum- 
stances in which the Imperial government felt the need of the 
assistance and co-operation of the powers concerned in the actual 
construction of the railway from Taonanfu to Jehol and thence 
to the sea. They appreciate the fact that in thus giving a frank 
expression to their hope, the Japanese government were inspired 
by no other desire than to make an appeal to the spirit of general 
co-operation which forms the foundation of the consortium, and 
which it is hoped will at all times inspire its operations, and that 
they do not ask for explicit assurances in regard to the two points 
referred to above. 


His Majesty’s government are happy on their part to reaffirm 
the general assurance to which they declared their willingness to 
subscribe in the memorandum which Lord Curzon sent to Viscount 
Chinda on the 19th March, to the effect that the Japanese govern- 
ment need have no reason to apprehend that the consortium would 
direct any activities, affecting the security of the economic 
life and national defence of Japan, and that the Japanese govern- 
ment can firmly rely on the good faith of the powers concerned to 
refuse to countenance any operations inimical to such interests. 


His Majesty’s government gladly note that the Imperial go- 
vernment rely on the friendly spirit in which they have offered 
to renew their assurance, and they are most gratified to find, that, 
in view of the complete understanding now effected between the 


governments concerned in regard to the principles upon which 
the consortium will operate, the Japanese government are prepared 
to lend their support to the conclusion of an arrangement between 
the banking groups and to give it the necessary confirmation. 

In conclusion, His Majesty’s government would express the 
hope that the Japanese group will immediately receive the required 
authorization, in order that the consortium, which promises such 
great and enduring benefits to all the countries concerned, may 
be established and set in motion with the least possible delay. 


Foreign Office; 
May 17th, 1920. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TO JAPANESE EMBASSY, 
MAY 25th, 1920. 


L’Ambassade impériale du Japon & Paris a bien voulu le 10 
de ce mois communiquer au ministére des affaires etrangéres une 
note remise au départment d’etat a Washington par Vambassade 
du Japon d’ou il résulte que le gouvernement de Tokio, prenant 
acte des assurances contenues dans la note du départment d'etat 
en date du 16 Mars dernier et jugeant inutile dans ces conditions 
Vinsertion des clauses spéciales visant la ligne Taonanfu-Jehol et 
son .embranchement vers la mer, se déclare prét & accorder son 
appui 4 la conclusion entre les groupes financiers intéressés de 
l’arrangement reconstituant le consortium financier en Chine. Le 
ministere des affaires etrangéres a honneur de faire savoir & 
Vambassade du Japon qu'il s’associe volontiers aux assurances 
générales fournies par le gouvernment américain. I] est heureux 
de pouvoir se féliciter avec elle de la conclusion d’un accord qui 
assure, pour le plus grand bien de la Chine, la collaboration amicale 
des puissances intéressées. 


Japan’s Westward Views 
From The Sun, New York, February 19, 1921 


The situation of Japan in the relations of the powers has in 
it much to interest the house committee on foreign affairs. The 
attention the committee’s members paid an American mining 
expert, Mr. John Hays Hammond, in his discussion of Japanese 
tendencies, gave proof of their interest. The views that he expressed 
would tend to encourage in congress a policy of acquiescence in 
Japan’s expansion in the Siberian mainland. 

Thus far the United States has refrained from any course 
that might imply acceptance of a Japanese policy of acquisition 
in the adjacent lands of the former Czar. So far as international 
agreement is concerned, no definitive disposal has been made of 
the region of Vladivostok and other territory now under Japanese 
military occupation. No diplomat has ventured to declare the 
Russian empire defunct; no step has been taken to advertise 
for heirs and assigns of that empire. But evidently the ancient 
possessors must soon come to life, or else possessions now merely 
guarded in the interest of individual inhabitants will pass to other 
sovereigns. 

Viadivostok itself lies just north of the border of Korea, where 
abuts Japanese territory. Thence for 800 miles and more northeast- 
ward extends the Siberian maritime province, an elongated mass 
spined by a coastal mountain range and contained between the 
Amur River and the sea. Its coast forms the only limiting shore 
of the Japan Sea not in the possession of Japan, save for the north 
end of Saghalien Island—and this might be said to go with it, by 
dependence and propinquity. The possession of this territory 
would open to Japan a mineral region holding supplies that it will 
require. It would turn a once disputed sea at the interior of the 
circlet of chief Japanese possessions into a naval fastness. It 
would open the east Siberian interior to the commercial penetration. 
of the merchants of Osaka. Mr. Hammond has seen plainly what 
advantages all this would bring the Islander of the East. 
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‘peoples and scenery of these countries were shown, and the lecturer 
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—— 


The question of Russian and local rights in the region remains 
unsettled. Certainly the United States could not justly recognize 
any acquisition there which did violence to a superior right, }, 
an area considerably greater than California, Russia hag byjj 
up a population of only some 600,000. These people; in great 
part Russian only by allegiance, not by race, even so ay 
but two inhabitants to the square mile. Russia, it is true, bujt 
the railroad to Vladivostok and thus established a claim by efforts 
to utilize and develop the country. Much depends on whethe 
Russia can be expected in the reasonably near future to acquire 
a government competent to hold together its possessions, even 
the most distant, and protect and maintain its inhabitants. 


The Bulwark of “Japan 


yt tg Glasgow Herald of March 5, ulto, reports a lecture delivered 
before the Royal Scottish Geographical Society by Professor 

B. J. Wilden-Hart of Kebel College, Oxford. 

“By means of maps Professor Wilden-Hart pointed out the 
great danger there was to the world of a Russia completely under 
the domination of Germany. Various' captured documents were 
shown which seemed to prove that Russia has already become far 
more Germanised than is generally realized. With a great trans. 
continental power, stretching from the Baltic to Vladivostok, 
under the sole control of Berlin, there was only one thing lacking 
to enable such an empire to become master of the world, and that 
was a fleet. Such a great continental power could hold a pistol 
at the head of Japan from Vladivostok, and Japan wouid be either 
forced to fight overwhelming odds or else agree to throw her lot in 
with a Germanised Russia and allow her fleet to be used in the car. 
ryingout of pan-German ambitions. In order to prevent this great 
catastrophe the lecturer emphasized the importance of having a 
complete chain or barrier states stretching from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, entirely separating Germany from her intended prey, 
Russia. That chain of barrier states would include such countries 
as Esthonia, Poland, Roumania, etc. Slides illustrating the 


gave a brief outline of the history of each of these states, and said 
they would have to form a confederation for mutual defence, 
under the leadership of Poland, whose population was the only 
protection Europe had against Bolshevik ambitions. Poland would 
then become not only the bulwark of Europe, but preventing Russia 
from falling under the domination of Germany, she would also 
become the bulwark of Japan.” 

Professor Wilden-Hart evidently failed to give consideration 
to the determination of the German government to send its surplus; 
population into Russia and Siberia. In this event, the Polish 
bulwark would prove of little value to either Europe or Japan. 
Germany in Russia and Siberia means that sooner or later she will 
dominate the world. Japan, supported by Great Britain, France 
and America, is the only real check to Germany’s ambitious schemes. 


Plain Language 
Chicago Tribune, February 14, 1921 

“If Japan fights and keeps in Asiatic waters, even if it figh 
alone, with the British merely indifferent to what happens to 
United States, the American navy will have to carry the fight t 
the other end of the world. We may win, but win, lose, or dra 
we lose. We have nothing to get from a war with Japan but@ loss. 

“The United States and Great Britain can reduce Japan 
insular insignificance if it were necessary and the Japanese kno 
it. The United States alone might do it in the end, but at @ 
which would illuminate the world’s greatest folly. 

Japan is a menace. It is a needless one. It js a men 
because the United States is behaving as a fool. America is di 
everything that it ought not to do and nothing that it should, 
it will wake up some day to find twenty-four packs of 
Japan’s sleeve.” 


